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a It is but rarely, and at long intervals of time, that questions of the 
» first importance in connection with the British Empire in India are 
forced upon public attention in this country. The Indian adminis- 
” trative machine works for great periods smoothly enough ; and though 
- minor questions come up meanwhile for discussion, and for the 
. moment attract considerable attention, they are little more than 
~ surface breezes, due to local and comparatively insignificant centres 
ws of disturbance. But now and again some vital and fundamental 
- question of administration has been suddenly taken out of the hands 
y> of the authorities in India, and submitted to the judgment of the 
7 nation in this country. Whenever this has happened, it has been 


because doubts had arisen as to whether the just claims of India were 
not being subordinated to the interests or to the special schemes 
of a section of our countrymen. It is only on the few occasions, in 
other words, when justice to India has seemed to require no less con- 
siderable an effort, that the national sense of what is due from Great 
Britain to its great dependency has been appealed to and thoroughly 
aroused. On each occasion when this has occurred the result thus 
arrived at has constituted a fresh point of departure, destined to 
determine throughout ensuing years the relations connecting India 
with this country in all that concerned the points atissue. This was 
first the case in 1788, when Warren Hastings was put upon his 
defence. The personal attack on that great servant of the India 
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Company was but an incident, and a minor incident, in the situation 
of which it formed momentarily the most conspicuous feature. The 
true and effective outcome of the trial, and of the movement in men’s 
minds to which it gave rise, was a resolve that henceforth India should 
not be merely exploited in the interests and for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors of the East India Company, but should be governed with a view 
to the good of its inhabitants, and with necessary regard to their just 
rights and expectations. To put that resolve into effect Lord Corn- 
wallis was sent to India; and administration in India, in the sense 
in which we now understand it, dates from the commencement of his 
term of office. Similarly, after the events of 1857, Great Britain was 
again called upon to decide to what ends, by what traditions, and 
under what immediate influences India should in future be governed 
and administered. The rule of the East India Company may very 
possibly have been foredoomed to early destruction in the minds of 
statesmen in this country before it was summarily despatched in 
India by sepoy bayonets. But no sooner had it fallen before their 
assault than the national verdict was again pronounced, final, un- 
hesitating, and decisive, that India should no longer be left in the 
hands of a Chartered Company, governing in the interests and 
actuated by considerations inseparable from those of a monopoly. 
These were both crises arising out of questions connected with the 
development of the internal organisation of India, the expansion of 
its natural resources, the growth of its material progress, and the 
protection of its civil claims. But in 1838, and again in 1878, the 
peaceful progress and development of British India were threatened 
from another, and on either occasion from an external, quarter. 
Measures which had been adopted in those years by the administra- 
tion in India, as indispensable for its security from foreign attack, 
were, after long debate in this country, condemned by public opinion 
as calculated, without adequate necessity, to strain Indian resources 
and capabilities to the limits, if not beyond the limits, of their 
powers of endurance. The verdict has never been formally set aside. 
The decision has never been formally revoked that the Government 
of India would not be permitted to embark in military and political 
operations, committing it to the limitless expenditure of Indian 
lives and Indian revenues far beyond the geographical frontiers of 
India. But, owing largely to the expansion of Russia in Central 
Asia within the last decade, and to the rapid approach of that 
Power since 1880 to the boundaries of Afghanistan, a series of 
measures has been adopted in recent years by the authorities in 
India which are not only not in harmony with the policy affirmed 
in this country in 1842, and confirmed in 1880, but are directly 
and confessedly opposed to it. The measures referred to have been 
pursued in comparative quiet, and without attracting the general 
public attention. But during the present year this development, 
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which was based upon and has followed the general lines of the 
scheme of action laid down in 1878, has met with obstacles of so 
formidable a character, and requiring for their removal such vast and 
costly military operations, that the public has suddenly awoke to 
perceive that nothing less has been aimed at by the promoters of the 
policy recently pursued than a complete reversal of the decision of 
1880. Necessarily this has led to the demand for a searching and 
thorough reconsideration of the grounds upon which the policy 6f 1878, 
which had been formally disavowed when it was last before the nation, 
has been revived, and thus partially put into execution. The decision 
to be arrived at will presumably be of the greatest importance both 
here and in India. For if it should still, on further examination, 
appear that the consolidation of British influence and the enlarge- 
ment of British obligations beyond the present frontier are likely to 
bring with them such an increase of responsibility and of expenditure 
as to place them practically beyond the power of the Indian adminis- 
tration and its revenues to cope with, either the measures adjudged 
necessary must be arrested, or some means must be found by which 
India shall be relieved of the exclusive strain, and the burden, in 
part, transferred to the shoulders of the people of this country. 

It is not desired in this paper to express any opinion, or to enter 
into any discussion as to the relative merits or disadvantages of the 
line of action which has lately been resumed beyond the Indian 
North-Western frontier. What is designed is succinctly to trace the 
past course and the present position of the movement, so as to make 
clear its origin and character. The direction and proportions which, 
if continued, it may be expected to take may then be better esti- 
mated ; and some approximate conception may possibly be formed 
of its probable effect upon the revenues of India in the event of 
its further development, and of the light in which the populations 
of India may be expected to regard it. At the present moment the 
most useful contribution towards the settlement of the question 
which can be made by any one conversant with India and the ad- 
ministration of India is to assist in clearing the ground. Light can 
scarcely fail to be thrown upon the probabilities of the future by 
the scrutiny of past experience, and by bringing matter clearly under 
the public view which, however familiar it may be to men long 
conversant with Indian problems, may not be within the knowledge 
of many in this country whose opportunities of informing themselves 
on such subjects have been less favourable. It is quite possible that 
when all has been done that can be done in this direction the convic- 
tion may be confirmed, and the decision unshaken that, in view of 
changes which have occurred in the conditions and circumstances of 
the case since 1880, the conclusions arrived at in that year should, 
as far as is at present possible, be reversed. Be this as it may, what 
at present is needed is the fullest possible information on the several 
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aspects of this momentous problem by those who are qualified to 
give it. 

I propose in this article to trace from Blue Books and from 
other public sources of information the growth and expansion of the 
present policy since 1876 ; to examine in what degree it has, since its 
first adoption, increased the direct or indirect obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of India beyond the North-West frontier ; to endeavour 
to form ‘Some reasonable conception, from past experience and the 
conditions of the case, of the further increase of similar responsibilities 
and obligations which awaits the Government of India, in proportion 
as it advances in the course to which it has recently recommitted 
itself; and finally to glance at the question from the point of view 
of the financial position and prospects of India, and so far as is 
possible to estimate how it is likely to be regarded by the population 
of India. 

The foreign policy to which effect was first formally given by 
Lord Lytton has been variously ascribed in its origins to the late 
General Jacob, to Sir Henry Rawlinson, and to Sir Bartle Frere. 
Whatever may have been the share of each of these eminent men in 
moulding and fashioning it, it was Lord Lytton who first gave it 
expression, and who transferred it from the theatre of discussion to 
the arena of politics. There may have been many points of difference, 
no doubt, between the several authorities above named ; and it is 
certain that the later measures adopted by Lord Lytton’s Government 
seemed more than questionable to some of the most prominent of 
those who in past days had sympathised with his general views. Thus 
Sir Bartle Frere’s biographer has told us that ‘on essential points his’ 
(Lord Lytton’s) ‘action was distinctly at variance with Frere’s views, 
with which he had expressed cordial concurrence ; and a course taken 
which they had both deprecated.’' In a note in the same page is a 
letter from the Rev. T. P. Hughes to Sir Bartle Frere, dated in 
September 1881, in which the writer says that ‘Lord Lytton’s 
attempt to carry out your and Sir H. Rawlinson’s programme was 
not such as to command success.’ Yet in 1876? Lord Lytton had 
written to Sir Bartle Frere, ‘We seem to have worked the problem 
by different formulas, and yet with the same result.’ The views 
and policy of the various statesmen who had given their considera- 
tion to the matter were doubtless modified and moulded from 
time to time by the course and progress of events. This may 
have been more particularly the case with Lord Lytton, for it was 
he alone who was called upon to put into execution their com- 
mon policy, or was compelled, as incident followed on incident, 
and situation on situation, to determine in what manner it was most 
desirable to act in the presence of successive phases of events. 
Lord Lytton may have found, like others find who are com- 


' Sir Bartle Frere’s Life, vol. ii. p. 156. 2 Thid., p. 154. 
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mitted to a policy of enterprise and venture beyond their own 
political frontiers, that, as his schemes developed themselves, 
situations were created for him which he had not foreseen, and that 
increasing difficulties threatened to arrest the progress of his steps 
and to leave him no alternative but the adoption of measures 
from which he would himself at an earlier stage have been among 
the first to recoil. But, however this may be, it is at least certain 
that the military occupation of Quetta and of the Beluchistan 
territories adjoining Quetta, the establishment of railway communi- 
cation between Quetta and the Indus, and the posting of British officers 
as Agents at Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar, were the irreducible 
minimum of the necessities of the situation, as viewed from the 
standpoint of all authorities alike to whom the present policy has 
been in its origins attributed. 

The programme of Lord Lytton was carried into effect in part 
only. In part it was found to be impracticable, or in any case to 
have been premature; and in part its execution was postponed to a 
later time. It is this third section of Lord Lytton’s programme 
which, during the present decade, has engaged the active attention 
of the Government of India, and has in the course of execution led 
to important events which haye once again concentrated on the 
Indian frontier problem the united attention of all parties in this 
country. 

To make the present position easily intelligible it is necessary to 
refer to the exhaustive Minute by Lord Lytton, dated the 4th of 
September, 1878, which is to be found at p. 4 of the Afghanistan 
Blue Book, No. 2 of 1881. Before Lord Lytton had been drawn into 
conflict with the then Amir of Kabul, while the horizon was yet on 
the whole clear and unclovded before him, he placed his views upon 
record in the very instructive and interesting State paper I refer to. 
In this Minute the Viceroy sketched out a complete system and 
scheme of organised frontier policy from the Arabian Sea at the 
one end to the confines of China at the other, and from the Indus 
river on the east to the Central Asian steppes on the west. To 
enable the reader the more readily to follow this paper in the ensuing 
pages a sketch map is given; for it may be useful to bring before 
the eye some outline delineation of the several countries, and some 
view of the relative positions of the places and the peoples men- 
tioned in. the text. It is not necessary for the purposes of this 
article to dwell on what Lord Lytton himself evidently regarded 
as the foundation and mainstay of his whole system—the measures, 
that is to say, to be adopted within the limits of the kingdom of 
Kabul itself. These measures, which comprised what I may term 
the central part of his projected policy, shortly proved, for reasons 
which do not concern us at present, premature and therefore, at 
that time, impracticable. But it is essential to recall the steps which 
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were taken to realise his plans under so much of the scheme as has 
not only remained in force, hut has since been materially developed 
and added to. It is equally necessary to review the measures which 
fell within the third portion of his plans. For though these were, 
as has been said, relegated to a later time, that time has now ar- 
rived ; and it is in the prosecution of the measures necessary to put 
this third portion into effect that the Government of India is now, 
and for the last few years largely has become, involved in the difficul- 
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ties which have compelled it so frequently of late to embark in 
campaigns beyond its frontier. 

The portion of Lord Lytton’s scheme which was given effect to 
by him was the acquisition of the district of Quetta. This district in 
the course of 1876 had been leased in perpetuity to the British 
Government by the Khan of Kalat. Combined with the acquisition 
of Quetta was a plan for strengthening our communications between 
the Indus and Quetta, with a view to rapid movement to Kandahar, 
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should occasion require it. ‘From a military point of view,’ 
he wrote, in paragraph 30, ‘our position here leaves little to 
be desired, beyond the improvement of our communications 
between Quetta and the Indus.’ Later, under the treaty of 
(;andamak, the districts of Pishin and Sibi, adjoining Quetta, were 
assigned to the British Government by the Amir Yakub Khan. In 
1887 they were formally incorporated in British India and are at 
the present moment administered by our officers. On this portion 
of Lord Lytton’s scheme there is, therefore, no more for the present 
to be said. 

Passing, then, to the third part of Lord Lytton’s programme, 
we find him discussing the routes which cross or turn the great 
range of mountains extending from Herat to the northern boundary 
of Kashmir. He divided them into the first or eastern, comprising 
the routes leading from Kashgaria, over the Karakoram and other 
passes, through Ladak and Kashmir, and into the second or centre 
group comprising roads from Kashgar, Kokand, and the Pamir 
steppe by Chitral, and he then followed out his classification in 
other directions not relevant to the purpose of this paper. Of the 
former of these two routes he says— 

I cannot anticipate much danger to India from operations undertaken by Russia 
on this side. . . . The passes leading into India are so few, so long, and so diflicult 
that they could be easily stopped if occasion required. From the Karakorum to 
the Baroghil passes, therefore, our ultimate boundary should be the great mountain 
range or watershed ; and our officers in Kashmir have accordinyly been instructed, 
whilst endeavouring to extend our influence over the petty chiefdoms along the 
southern slopes of this ridge, to avoid interference with the tribes beyond it. 
[Paragraph 29]. 

In regard to the second or centre group, so far as it comprises 
the road from the Pamir steppe by Chitral, Lord Lytton merely 
wrote that this was not an important route, ‘and that it might, 
perhaps, be best defended by closing the debouches at Chitral or 
Jelalabad’ (paragraph 32). 

In these few sentences is to be found the germ of the policy 
pursued beyond the Indian frontier by the Government of India, in 
the regions there referred to, during the administrations of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Elgin. The measures judged necessary to 
secure to British influence and authority the passes falling under 
these two groups have been successively carried out by the late and 
by the present Viceroy. The first of the measures recommended by 
Lord Lytton was the giving of instructions to our officers in Kashmir 
to extend British influence over the petty chieftains along the 
southern slopes of the range stretching from the Karakoram to the 
Baroghil passes. These petty chieftains are held to be tributary 
to the Government of Kashmir. Since 1878 great changes have 
occurred within the kingdom of Kashmir itself. In 1889, after 
the death of the then Maharaja of Kashmir, and as the result of 
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prolonged communications between the Government of India and 
the Kashmir authorities, a Council was established which, though it 
possessed full powers of administration, was expected to exercise 
those powers under the guidance of the Resident. It was to take no 
step of importance without consulting him, and to follow his advice 
whenever it might be offered. Among other matters pressed by 
the Resident on the Council was the reassertion of its supremacy, 
which had somewhat fallen into abeyance, over the little States of 
Hunza and Nagar, the ‘petty chieftains along the southern slopes 
of the Karakoram range’ of Lord Lytton’s Minute. The British 
Agency at Gilgit, in the neighbourhood of their territories, 
which in 1881 had been withdrawn, was at the same time re- 
established, and Captain Durand, brother to the then Foreign Secretary, 
and now Military Secretary to the present Viceroy, was nominated 
Resident. Complications followed with the Kanjut States, as they 
were called, which are rugged little mountain principalities of small 
area and population, and in 1892 the then rulers of Hunza and 
Nagar were defeated after a brief struggle, and forced to fly from 
their respective territories. The influence of our officers in Kashmir 
had thus been extended, as effectually as Lord Lytton could have 
desired, over the petty chieftains along the southern slopes of the 
range stretching from the Karakoram to the Baroghil passes. It 
remained to ‘ close the debouches at Chitral.’ Though the debouches 
at Jelalabad had been coupled by Lord Lytton with the debouches 
by Chitral, as Jelalabad remained after 1880 an integral portion 
of the kingdom of Kabul, it was beyond the direct influence of our 
officers. The events which led to the Chitral expedition in 1895 
are too fresh, probably, in the public memory to need recalling. 
The appearance and intervention of British officers led to the usual 
intrigue and to a fresh recasting of local parties; murder was not 
long in playing its part; and within two years of the report by Dr. 
Robertson that ‘the English were never so popular in Chitral as they 
are at present’* the Doctor and his little group of British and native 
companions were desperately fighting for their lives within the narrow 
limits of the fort which was the only secure resting-place left for the 
soles of their feet throughout the length and breadth of the Chitral 
State. Then came the advance of Sir Robert Low’s expedition through 
the independent tribal territories of Swat and of Bajaur; the armed 
resistance of the tribesmen; and finally the resolve to construct a 
road from the British frontier to Chitral, passing through a portion 
of Swat territory, and the establishment of military posts at the 
Malakand Pass and at Chakdara, within the Swat area, in order to 
guard the Chitral road passing within its limits. 

The measures indicated in Lord Lytton’s Minute as necessary on 
this portion of the frontier had now been, as far as is practicable, 


* Correspondence relating to Chitral, 1895, p. 27 
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completed. The southern slopes of the Karakorams had been 
brought under British influence. The debouches at Chitral had 
been closed. As the result of these operations, not less than at the 
other end of the line—namely, in the Pishin valley and in Quetta— 
considerable obligations, arising out of the results achieved, had been 
undertaken. Large territories had been brought within the immediate 
control of the Government of India; cantonments had been esta- 
blished ; much expenditure on strategic railways and civil establish- 
ments had become necessary; and an annual drain upon the 
revenues of India was established, which, commencing with Quetta 
in 1876, has greatly increased in the last decade, and will in the 
present year have culminated in an expenditure of something 
between three and four millions of money. In Hunza and in Nagar, 
as states tributary to Kashmir, expenditure can be debited to 
the Kashmir Government. Chitral is said to be inhabited by a fickle 
and impressionable people, but easy to govern and by no means 
fanatical. Yet the annual extra expenditure on Chitral and the line 
of communication was estimated in 1895 at twenty-five lakhs, or, in 
conventional sterling, at a quarter of a million. The total net charge 
on Indian revenues of the Quetta province amounted in 1883-7, 
within my own recollection, to a very. considerable annual figure, and 
showed no likelihood of decrease. I cannot say what it is at present. 
It is not to be expected that as time passes the requirements of these 
territories, under the influence, or inspiration, of British administra- 
tion, will grow less, or that, even if fresh complications are avoided, 
their government will be conducted with more economy. Under, or 
in the shadow of, British rule more and more efficiency is progres- 
sively demanded, and more and more efficiency means more and 
more expenditure. 

The process of securing the debouches over the mountain ranges 
at Chitral, when at length it came to be carried out, has been found 
to necessitate a serious interference with adjoining tribes, which 
Lord Lytton had probably not foreseen. Swat territory has been 
violated by the entry of British troops; and on the Swatis opposing 
with arms the passage of armed men it has been decided to construct 
and to maintain a road to Chitral through their territory, and to 
plant along it military posts of troops of the Indian army. Swat is 
one only of a group of several Pathan tribes lying along the 
Indian frontier from Kashmir to British Beluchistan, and the 
case of these tribes does not seem to have presented itself to 
Lord Lytton as likely to cause much embarrassment. In the event 
of conflict with the Amir he had suggested, in paragraph 58 
of his Minute, that direct negotiations should be opened with the 
various semi-independent tribes along the border, with a view to 
detaching them from the Amir’s cause. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the Khyber tribes, the Kakars and others, would gladly separate 
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themselves from the Amir, and ally themselves with us.’ Subsequent 
events showed that his forecast was sanguine; but on the whole it is 
sufficient to say that the congeries of Pathan tribes referred to did 
not enter seriously into Lord Lytton’s calculations. This hiatus, if it 
may be so termed, in the arrangements to be completed for bringing 
directly under British influence the territories intervening between the 
British and the Afghan boundaries was rectified by the administration 
of Lord Lansdowne. In November 1893 an agreement was concluded 
between the Governments of India and of Kabul, which is generally 
known as the Durand Agreement, because the then Foreign Secretary 
in India, Sir Mortimer Durand, was sent to Kabul to negotiate it. By 
this agreement the entire system of these tribes was, with insignificant 
exception, placed within the pale of British influence, the Amir under- 
taking at no time to exercise interference therein. Swat, Bajaur, 
and Chitral were expressly in that agreement indicated as lying 
in future outside the scope of the Amir’s interference, compensa- 
tion being found elsewhere for the Amir. It is improbable that 
the turbulent and quasi-independent tribes in question were 
aware that they were thus made over from the feeble and fitful 
grasp of Kabul to the masterful hand of the Government of India. 
But in any case the sole right and responsibility of controlling them 
was now passed to the shoulders of the Government of India, which 
would henceforth have a free hand in dealing with them. About 
the same time, the Kuram and Waziri countries, being a part of 
the territory of these tribes, and lying to the south-westward, had 
been occupied by British garrisons. The first experience we have had 
of the exercise of the troublesome monopoly established for us by 
the Durand Agreement has been in our dealings in 1895 with 
Swat, Bajaur, and Chitral. The next has been the conflict with 
the tribes which for three months has been and is still proceed- 
ing. What future may yet await us it is not possible to foresee. 
Meanwhile what has here to be borne in mind is that to its other 
responsibilities across the border during or since the resumption of the 
policy of Lord Lytton, to the administration of Quetta, the Pishin 
valley, and Sibi, to the control of the feudatory Kanjut States of 
Hunza and Nagar, to the garrisoning and to the direction of the 
State administration of Chitral, the Government of India, by the 
agreement of 1893, has added the supreme and exclusive control of 
the Pathan tribal groups lying on the Panjab frontier. The con- 
solidation of its measures in Chitral has not been long in calling for 
the active exercise of this control, of the existence of which the tribes 
have now had practical evidence by the reply of the Amir of Kabul to 


their appeals for help when they recently turned to him in the hour 


of their need. 
Beyond the Indus, between the tribes which lie along the border 
of the Panjab and the limits of the Quetta and Pishin districts, lies 
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a tract of considerable size, some 18,000 square miles in extent, which 
supplies the last connecting link in the long chain of the new frontier 
which since 1876 has been by degrees planned out from Beluchistan to 
the Karakorams. This tract, comprising the Zhob, Barkan, and Bori 
valleys, and inhabited by Pathan tribes, was finally incorporated in 
the general system of the trans-Indus protectorate by the late Sir 
Robert Sandeman, during 1890. In this, as in the cases of the Kanjut 
States and of Chitral, the first attempt to establish an amicable ascen- 
dency had been unsuccessful, and had led, as in those cases, to several 
military expeditions before which the discontented elements in the 
population disappeared or were daunted, and a new order supervened. 
The Zhob and adjoining valleys were then called upon to receive 
within their borders British garrisons, to furnish military and 
police levies, to submit themselves to the direction and control of a 
British civil officer, and so to pass within the shadow of the egis of 
Great Britain. ‘A police foree—mounted and foot, ultimately about 
a hundred and twenty strong—was gradually organised ; tribal levies 
were enlisted to protect main roads and passes and the telegraph, 
and to convey letters. Justice was administered, as far as possible, in 
accordance with native usage; a dispensary was opened, and medical 
aid and medicine freely supplied ; aud money liberally expended on 
the construction of roads, police posts, shelter for troops, and station 
buildings.’ The work was under the direction of a British political 
officer, with whom were one English and two principal native assist- 
ants, and other native officers of varying subordinate degrees. I 
should suppose (for on this point I am not informed) that, mutatis 
mutandis, similar measures have been or will be adopted in Chitral 
and in the Kuram and Waziri countries, and in every other territory 
where a British garrison has been planted. It is obvious that wherever 
in a wild and backward country there is a garrison of British troops 
some control must be exercised over the administration of affairs; 
violence and lawlessness at least must be put an end to, and some 
rough form of courts of public justice initiated. 

While the authorities in India have been successfully exerting 
themselves to gain possession of every foothold and coign of vantage 
which lies between the geographical frontier of India and the eastern 
boundary of Afghanistan, the Government of Great Britain has been 
engaged in prolonged negotiations with the Russian Government, 
having for their object the determination of their respective spheres 
of influence in Central Asia. In accordance with agreements signed 
in 1884 and 1895 joint commissions, of which the members were 
nominated by their respective Governments, have delimited the 
Russo-Afghan boundary from Sarakhs, on the Persian boundary, 
to the limits of China in the Pamirs. It might have been expected 
that, although a pillar delimitation may not be a formidable obstacle 

* Life of Sir R. Sandeman, p. 234. 
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to encroachments, the establishment by mutual agreement of a 
definite boundary, and the formal recognition by the Russian 
Government of the exclusive political influence of Great Britain 
within the territories of the Amir of Kabul, would have somewhat 
stayed the execution of the enterprises of which the outlines have 
been traced in this paper. Though no physical obstacle to Russian 
aggression was built up by those agreements, there can be no doubt 
that the political difficulties in its path have been very greatly 
increased. Furtive intrigues could no longer, for example, be 
attempted by Russian agents with hope or probability of success in 
tracts which thus passed beyond the Russian sphere of influence. 
Russian officers could not be employed in travelling across a 
debatable frontier, and in endeavouring to win over to Russian 
interests the chiefs or the people of the adjoining States. The formal 
recognition by Russia of exclusive British influence within the Kabul 
Amir’s kingdom was beyond reasonable doubt a valuable guarantee 
making for peace and security. But in point of fact the agreements 
of 1884 and 1895 (though in course of time they may be expected to 
yield better fruit) have had, at least in the first instance, an effect 
precisely contrary to what was desired and anticipated. The forcible 
occupation of Penjdeh by Russian troops in 1884 in the presence of 
the joint commissions brought the two great Powers to the verge of 
collision ; and there is no doubt whatever that from the Penjdeh inci- 
dent dates the revival of the strategic schemes of which the subse- 
quent course has been traced in preceding pages. The appearance of 
Russian officers in the Pamirs in the years immediately preceding the 
agreement of 1895 probably led to apprehensions that the tactics of 
Penjdeh might be repeated at the opposite end of the Russo-Afghan 
frontier. Hence the adoption of the measures described in these 
pages, which successively brought about the fate of the chiefs 
at that time holding rule on the southern slopes of the Kara- 
koram and their neighbourhood, and the subsequent opening of a 
larger and more difficult question with the Pathan tribes by the 
incidents which followed on our appearance at Chitral. Whatever 
advantage the agreements of 1884 and 1895 may offer, and whatever 
guarantee they may give of a more definite understanding in future 
with our Russian neighbours, it is curious that their primary result 
should have been to revive in an acute form the very apprehensions 
which they were intended to allay, and to bring again into activity 
the policy which had been unreservedly condemned by the British 
Cabinet which first negotiated them. Their firstfruits are seen in the 
general advance of our frontier beyond that existing in 1876, which 
is indicated in the sketch map on p. 850, and in the correspond- 
ing increase of civil and military obligations and of expenditure which 


has been thrown on the resources and revenues of the Indian Govern- 
ment. 
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it of a The foregoing pages summarise the progress of events up to the 
Jussian present time, and may, it is hoped, help to explain the situation as it 
Britain at present exists. It will be seen that a very considerable tract of 
newhat territory has been brought within the limits of British rule during 
s have the operations which have been thus described. It may not all 
Jussian have been actually and formally included as yet in British dominion, 

doubt but the different sections of which it is composed have each of them 
zreatly received a British garrison. Im some cases, as in Quetta, in the 
le, be Pishin valley, and in Sibi, the tract has now been finally incorporated 
cess in into British India, and is directly administered by British civil officers, 
uence. under the system generally applicable in the more backward parts of 
ross a India. Elsewhere, as in the Zhob and adjoining valleys, the supreme 
‘ussian direction of affairs is in the hands of British officers, but at present 
formal their administration is conducted on rough and simple lines. In 
Kabul Chitral and in the Kanjut States the hand is the hand of the British 
rantee Government, though the voice may be that of the local chiefs, its 
ments nominees. All these fresh obligations could not be, and in fact have 
sted to not been, undertaken by the Government of India without a very 
effect serious addition to its responsibilities and its expenditure. As this 
reible would be conceded, probably, by those who most entirely concur in 
nee of the measures described, more need not, here be said about it; and I 
rge of may pass on to the next part of the subject. 

» inci- The next part of the subject is toendeavour to form some reason- 
subse- able conception, from past experience and conditions of the case, of 
nce of the further increase of responsibilities and obligations which await 
1g the the Government of India, in proportion as it advances. It is here 
ties of that, apart from the military aspects of the matter, with which this 
fghan paper in no way deals, the crux of the whole problem lies. Can we 
these expect to maintain the status quo, or shall we be entangled further 
chiefs and further into complications in the regions into which we have 
Kara- ventured, and so be finally drawn on into annexation, pure and 
roof a simple ? Can we say to ourselves: Thus far will we go, and no farther 
y the will we go, whether in acquiring fresh territory, or in taking on 
itever ourselves the administration of territories virtually acquired ? Two 
stever directly conflicting points of view exist in this regard among the 
uture ranks of those who approve and identify themselves with the policy 
result of advance beyond the hitherto frontier. Itis not necessary to search 
sions for predictions of further complications and annexation outside the 
tivity supporters of that policy; and for the purposes of this paper it 
ritish is better to confine oneself to the estimate of probabilities which 
‘n the is put before us not by their opponents, but by an influential section 
which from among their own following. 

pond- The one section of those whom it is perhaps permissible for the 
which purposes of this paper to describe as followers of Lord Lytton, con- 
vern- template what is termed a policy of ‘ bland but decided intervention,’ 


to use the apt expression of Sir Erskine Perry, employed in allusion 
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to Sir Bartle Frere.’ They look to a ‘sphere of political influence’ 
only ; a region in which the mere effigy and simulacrum of Britannia 
will suffice to allay storms, and to rule the troubled waters of lawless- 
ness. The other section holds precisely the opposite view, contending 
that all past experience opposes itself to such happy anticipations. 
The sphere of influence of to-day is regarded by it as a certain 
scene of interference to-morrow. The former point of view cannot 
be more authoritatively expressed than in the words of a late Viceroy, 
Lord Lansdowne, spoken at a farewell speech delivered in Calcutta in 
January, 1894 ® :— 


In political geography nature abhors a vacuum, and if one thing is certain it 
is that, under present circumstances, any space left vacant upon our Indian frontiers 
will be filled up by others if we do not step in ourselves, And thus it has come 
to pass that districts which we could afford to regard with indifference as ‘no man’s 
land,’ or as border Alsatias with which we need have no concern, have suddenly 
become of vital importance to us as forming part of the marches of the Empire. 

On our western frontier there is a special reason for which we cannot afford to 
observe a policy of mere abstention as regards the border region. We are under 
a solemn obligation, in certain circumstances, to assist our ally, the Amir of 
Afghanistan, in maintaining the integrity of his possessions. The pledges which 
we have given to him are, no doubt, carefully guarded and accompanied by indis- 
pensable reservations, but they are pledges which no British Government can ignore 

—pledges which may compel us in a certain event to meet an enemy beyond our 
own frontiers. In such an event we should have to make use of the great natural 
avenues leading from British India towards Afghanistan, and we have consequently 
built a line of railway through the Bolin Pass, we have fortified Quetta as an 
advanced post, while more lately still the Giimal Pass has been opened, and our 
communications between Quetta and the mouth of the Gimal, through the Zhob 
valley, have been considerably improved. 

Now it is under these circumstances that there has grown up the idea of that 
which is conveniently described as a ‘sphere of influence’ adjoining the frontier, 
properly so called, of the Indian Empire ; a sphere, that is, within which we shall 
not attempt to administer the country ourselves, but within which we shall not 
allow any aggression from outside. 

The principal conditions upon which it is, in my opinion, necessary to insist in 
dealing with the tribes and petty States falling within the limits of such a sphere 
of influence as I have described are these: First, that, within that sphere, we 
should ourselves hold direct relations with the tribes, but allow them to hold 
relations with no other Power; secondly, that we should reserve to ourselves the 
right of free access and the right of making roads, and, if necessary, posts for the 
protection of those roads; thirdly, that we should respect the independence of the 
tribes and not attempt to interfere in the management of their internal affairs, or 
to bring them within the operation of our courts and codes. 

Arrangements of this kind have been tried, and have met with success. The 
policy is, I believe, the right one under the political circumstances which now con- 
front us, and it is less likely, in the long run, to involve us in trouble and expense 
than the old policy of punitive expeditions, followed by a precipitate and complete 
withdrawal, a policy which Lord Lytton very aptly described, in a speech delivered 
in Council, as one of ‘ alternate vengeance and inacticn,’ 


® Blue Book, Afghanistan, No. 2, 1881, p. 29 
® Life of Sir Robert Sandeman, vol. ii. p. 328. 
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The present Secretary of State for India has very recently ex- 
pressed himself to similar effect in a speech delivered at Acton’: 


Let me briefly indicate what, in my judgment, are the main objects we should 
try to attain. In the first place, let us concentrate our strength and attention on 
those routes and positions only which are essential to the fulfilment of our obliga- 
tions, and thus avoid dispersion of force and annexation of territory. Elsewhere 
let us take the general submission rendered to us by the tribes as an acknowledg- 
ment of our supremacy, and interfere otherwise as little as is possible. Every 
means must be taken to check and curtail the traffic in arms, and, on the other 
hand, every legitimate opportunity utilised for opening up roads and communi- 
cations. We could then trust to what I would term as the automatic forces of 
civilisation which are in our wake—trade, commerce, increase of comforts and 
wealth, security of life and property—to gradually work their way and win these 
tribes from the murderous and predatory instincts of the past. The difficulties we 
have to overcome are much the same as we have surmounted elsewhere, though, 
from their intensity and stubbornness, it may be longer before they succumb to the 
methods which elsewhere have been successful. 


In a despatch of January 1880 * the Government of Lord Lytton 
wrote in almost identical terms :— 


It is our desire to avoid territorial annexation, and the further extension of our 
administrative responsibilities. While maintaining a dominant influence over 
those provinces which form the outworks of our Indian Empire, we still desire to 
minimise our interference in their political affairs ; and it is still our wish to hold 
only such military positions as will enable us to maintain that influence by com- 
manding the highways which cross our frontier. 


No less eminent and experienced an authority than the 'Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, Sir George White, has delivered himself 
in the directly contrary sense at a speech recently made in Simla, of 
which the following is the report published in the Pioneer’ Mail of 
the 8th of October, 1897 :- 


Those who merely accept the fact that we are again engaged in what they call 
one of our usual frontier wars, without taking the trouble to dig down to the why 
and the wherefore, are too apt to attribute these wars to mistakes of policy and 
maladministration of our relations with the tribesmen ; and they clamour°for wiser 
heads to direct us. But the history of all times has shown that civilisation and 
barbarism cannot exist conterminously, and at the same time peaceably, as inde- 
pendent neighbours. The savage will not subject himself to the restraining in- 
fluences which enuble communities more advanced in civilisation to live atgpeace. 
This is more especially the case amongst our border tribes, who pride themselves on 
their individual liberty, on obeying no order, and on being no man’s servants. 

We hear a great deal of abuse of the forward policy; but look back on the 
history of the world, and you will see that, by fate’s inexorable decree, civilisation 
must advance and savagery must recede. History does indeed present a few 
lamentable instances in which barbarism has conquered civilisation, but civilisation 
had become effete, and I hope in this company, at all events, there is no Englander 
little enough to wish so terrible realisation of his theories as regards England's 
great and beautiful civilising mission in the East. The causes of the advance of 
civilisation are not far to seek. The pressure of constant watchfulness becomes 


? Times, November 11. 
* Blue Book, Afghanistan, No. 1, 1881, p. 4. 
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intolerable when in presence of a people that respect no engagements, and may be 
in friendly intercourse with you in the morning, and advancing in thousands 
before night, armed and prepared to murder and to ravish. The teaching of history 
has again been verified, that civilisation and savagery cannot co-exist as inde- 
pendent neighbours. 

Even amongst the most advanced communities, where humanity is the popular 
idol, and the value of life the shibboleth of civilisation, the maintenance of peace 
between independent Powers is but a dream of the visionary. War is the 
experience of men. While, therefore, we have some 200,000 of the most turbulent 
races and finest fighting material in the world on our border, unrestrained by a 
civilised Government and fired with fanaticism, we shall never have a peace to be 
relied on, and we shall have to stand always armed and ready. 


This is a far cry from the visions of bland intervention, respect 
for tribal independence, and the subtle expansion and diffusion of the 
automatic forces of civilisation which have been conjured up by the 
other speakers. But Sir George White has with him a goodly body of 
agreement. High among authorities on the subject of our frontier is 
that of Sir Henry Green, who was an ardent advocate, in 1878, for the 
occupation of Kandahar. This is what he had to say at that time on 
the subject of interference with the Pathan tribes adjoining the Panjab 
frontier :— 


But can such be said of the Pathan tribes ? They have no acknowledged head ; 
even their tribal chiefs receive only a nominal obedience ; they are, as a rule, 
fanatics in religion, treacherous, revengeful, and totally untrustworthy ; they hate 
all Europeans, and the life of a British officer entering their mountains is as 
insecure now as it was thirty years ago. Their only virtue is personal courage. 
Such races are, I consider, one of the best defences that we could have in the rear 
and flanks of an invading army, while the best plan that we can adopt towards 
them is to keep them at a distance. 


Any attempt to push forward military posts into those passes, with a view 
either to defence or to overawing the independent mountain tribes, would only, I 
believe, lead to constant irritation, and to frequent punitive expeditions.° 


The probabilities of somesuch outcome of the matter as that bluntly 
foretold by Sir George White are not lessened by the loud call for 
annexation which breathes through the telegrams despatched to the 
Times from the camps now gathered along the Indian border. Where 
one side, as Sir Henry Green wrote, is ‘totally untrustworthy’ and 
the other side, as Sir George White and these telegrams show us, is 
eager to subdue and incorporate, the issue, if there is any lesson to be 
learned from the history of the relations between East and West, is 
surely not difficult to foresee. Doubtless the milder utterances which 
I have quoted are those expressed by statesmen; the more forcible 
opinion is the opinion of military men. But any one conversant with 
administration in India, more especially of later years, cannot but feel 
apprehensive that what is the opinion on such subjects of the soldier 
to-day will be the utterance of the statesman to-morrow. 


® Blue Book, Afghanistan, No. 2, 1881, p. 26. 
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It must, I fear, be conceded that, in the present case, the whole 
weight of experience is on the side of the soldier. Another soldier 
—one of the foremost among the foremost of them—has put it 
that when a civilised Power takes up a frontier alongside turbulent 
ruffians, complications must arise; raids and counter-raids will be 
committed ; redress will never be fully or frankly given, and in the 
end there will be a fresh advance against the offenders.'° A fortiori, 
where a civilised Power is not content merely to take up a frontier 
alongside the turbulent ruffians, but actually asserts supremacy over 
them, drives its roads through the midst of them, and plants its 
military posts along such roads, then it seems to me opposed to all 
experience whatever to entertain the hope that it will not be very 
shortly compelled to ‘ interfere in the management of their internal 
affairs.’ The more unsettled the normal condition of those affairs, 
and the more stubborn and irreconcilable the opposition offered to it, 
the more frequent will be the need of interference, and the more 
vigorous and decisive must the settlement be. The history of the 
British advance in India, and of the Russian progress in Central Asia, 
seems to have settled this point so definitely and incontrovertibly 
that no apparent exception to the rule can be regarded as other at the 
best than a brief and intermediate phase of the mutual relations of the 
parties concerned, a period of probation between independence and in- 
corporation into the stronger rule. The automatic forces of civilisation 
spoken of by Lord George Hamilton admittedly follow the flag ; they 
come in the wake of dominion. Mere military grasp of outposts 
may precede their advent and operation, but more than this is needed 
before the conditions of security and order are created which are 
indispensable to their free development. A ‘sphere of influence’ 
may have been found to be a useful diplomatic formula as between 
equal Powers engaged in indicating, for the determination of 
their respective pretensions, certain limits which either will un- 
dertake to respect. But as between such Powers and the subordi- 
nate peoples inhabiting the several spheres of influence the expres- 
sion carries with it no guarantee or assurance of peace whatever. 
It comprises in itself no single element of stability, and depends for 
its peaceful continuance on immunity from assault on the one hand 
and on the absence of all spirit of aggression on the other. Now 
the most unfavourable possible conditions in which such an 
experiment can be tried are those which we find among the Pathan 
tribes beyond the North-West frontier of India. Their tribal 
organisation, their fanaticism, faithlessness, and past history—the 
universal consensus of all men of all countries who have ever had 
to deal with them— combined with the difficulties opposed to intruders 
by their rugged and impracticable country, forbid us to expect in 
the future more favourable welcome or more undisturbed possession 

© Sir Charles Macgregor’s Khorasdn, ii. p 245. 
Vor. XLII—No. 250 3.N 
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of our roads and military garrisons, our telegraphs and postal com- 
munications, than has been accorded us by the Swatis at Malakand 
and Chakdara, by the Orakzais on the Samana range, or by the 
Waziris at Wano. 

‘Arrangements of the kind have been tried,’ we are told by 
Lord Lansdowne, ‘and have met with success.’ I am not aware what 
arrangements are referred to; but if the illustration indicated is to 
be sought in the late Sir Robert Sandeman’s proceedings, whether 
in Beluchistan or in the Zhob country, I cannot persuade myself 
that they give it any countenance. The sphere of British influence 
was extended to the Beluch province of Kelat by formal agreement 
between its Khan and the Government of India in 1876,'' and Sir 
Robert Sandeman was made the first political agent. In the ensuing 
year, 1877, a British officer was murdered at Quetta, where the new 
British Agency had been established, and which was intended for the 
future to be the centre of a ‘ bland but decided intervention.’ What 
followed ? ‘ The assassination of Lieutenant Hewson led to the occu- 
pation of the fort by British troops ; and ultimately an arrangement 
was made by which the administration of the entire district of 
Quetta was ceded to the British Government on payment of a yearly 
quit rent.’'? Then at the close of 1889, Sir Robert Sandeman set 
foot in Zhob to inaugurate a system of bland but decided intervention 
in the Zhob, Bark&n, and Bori valleys. Before the end of 1890, a 
military expedition was necessary to subdue the forces which had 
at once collected to resist him: ‘suitable fines were imposed, and 
the proceedings were fitly terminated by a Darbar, at which the 
submission of the tribe was formally received’ (p. 238). A British 
officer was appointed agent, as we have seen, with a subordinate staff ; 
‘roads and buildings were pushed on; violent crime diminished, 
and not a single act of resistance to authority occurred.’ Thus we 
find General Chapman writing that ‘Beluchistan may now be 
regarded as an entirely new province under British rule ... Its 
conquest has been for the most part a peaceable one.’ All this is 
in the highest degree creditable, if you will, to those by whom it 
has been effected; but it is wholly and irreconcilably opposed to 
any system which professes not to interfere in the management 
of internal affairs, or actively to exercise authority at all. The 
case of the Native States within India itself is not in point, for they 


" «By the 4th and 5th articles the Political Agency is permanently established 
at the Court of the Khan, and the British Government is constituted the tinal referee 
in cases of dispute between the Khan and the sirdiérs. This is, perhaps, the most im- 
po:tant provision in the whole treaty. It terminated the old system of non-inter- 
vention, placed the supreme control of affairs in Belachistén in the hands of the 
British Government, and has had the beneficial effect of substituting throughout the 
khanate peace and good order for chronic civil war.’ (Life of Sir R. Sandeman, ii. 93.) 

'* Tbid. ii. p. 116. 

1 P. 299, Life of Sir R. Sandeman. 
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are completely englobed in British rule, and surrounded by British 
military forces. Their people are identical in race and religion with 
our own; they are habituated to the presence of Europeans; and 
their territories are easy of access in all directions, and covered 
with a network of rail and road, which connects itself with the 
systems of British India. 

If there was a fair hope of finality by establishing ourselves in 
tribal territory, much intermediate difficulty might be faced. Lord 
Hartington,"* when Secretary of State for India, in a despatch of 
November 1880, expressed, on behalf of his Government, willingness 
to take into consideration even the retention of Kandahar, ‘if its 
possession or military occupation might satisfy those who are now 
disposed to apprehend danger from foreign invasion, and might 
prevent the recurrence of popular excitement on the subject both at 
india and at home. Nothing was more undesirable than the un- 
certainties resulting from such periodical excitements, and the con- 
sequent distraction of mind to ‘ those who are engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the government of India from the important questions 
of internal policy, of famine, of the construction of necessary public 
works, and above all of the agrarian conditions of the people which 
are so closely connected with the prosperity and even the security of 
our Indian Empire.’ But, asked Lord Hartington, would this ensue ? 
And the same question must be repeated in the circumstances of 
to-day. It must always be borne in mind, when estimating the 
chances of finality, that it is not because of any intrinsic value of their 
own that the Government of India has interfered or established posts 
in those inhospitable regions. Nor does any vacwwm now remain there, 
such as Lord Lansdowne spoke of, since the agreements with Russia 
and Afghanistan. From the point of view of those who have put 
their measures into effect they are useful only as a means to an end— 
that is to say, in words already quoted, for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Amir’s possessions. They are sought for because, 
directly or indirectly, from Quetta to Chitral, they contain, or control, 
the ‘jumping-off places’ which will be required should British forces 
be again at brief notice called upon to enter Kabul. But there are 
menaces to the integrity of the Amir’s possessions from other quarters 
than from Central Asia. There are even greater menaces from 
domestic dissensions than from foreign invasion. A disputed succes- 
sion—a consequent state of prolonged civil war and anarchy—a king- 
dom of Kabul dismembered from internal discords, and inviting, 
almost cémpelling, interference from without—all this we have wit- 
nessed on the death of Dost Muhammad, and it is at least equally 
probable that we may again be spectators of it when Amir Abdurrah- 
man’s life comes to an end. If, from whatever cause, the present 
kingdom of Kabul should be temporarily rent asunder, then, humanly 

4 Blue Book, Afghanistan, No. 1, 1881, p. 92. 
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speaking, it is to he foreseen that a strong effort will be made to 
ensure that so much as lies to the eastward of a line drawn, say, from 
the Helmand, in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, to Kabul, and along 
the watershed of the Hindu Kush to the Baroghil Pass, should be 
brought within the grasp of the Government of India. The military 
occupation of Kandahar, Kabul, Ghazni, and Jelalabad by British 
troops is a measure which has too often occurred to be regarded as 
in the slightest degree improbable on a future occasion. It is to be 
hoped that should such an occupation be again found necessary, it 
may be possible, as on previous occasions, to withdraw our troops on 
the re-establishment of a settled and effective Government. But if 
the ambitions and projects of those against whom Lord Lytton and 
his successors have directed so much thought and expenditure at all 
correspond to the magnitude of the enterprises embarked upon by 
the Government of India to defeat them, such withdrawal may, 
in such circumstances, be indefinitely delayed. Should Afghan 
Turkestan or Herat be seriously threatened, in other plainer words, 
by Russia, it needs no gift of prophecy to be sure that, if the party 
of advance can contrive it, the wave of British occupation, which is 
now temporarily lapping the borderland, will be carried to the crest 
of the Hindu Kush. 

All this, it will be said, belongs to a more or less remote future. 
At present no one proposes to advance even to Kandahar; and no 
useful end can be served by speculations as to what may be ex- 
pected to occur in distant circumstances which may never arise. 
The reply would carry more weight if it did not so happen that 
speculation as to what may never occur in circumstances which may 
never arise has been the very fount and source of the practical 
measures taken beyond the North-West frontier during the last twenty 
years. If we are to examine the outcome and bearing on Indian 
responsibilities and obligations of the policy now in course of execution, 
we cannot, therefore, reasonably omit to notice the goal towards which 
it finally points, or to leave out of account and consideration the very 
end and aim and objective of all its long series of efforts. 

We may glance at this question, now, as proposed in the outset of 
this article, from the point of view of the financial position and 
prospects of India. As matters stand, there is, unhappily, cause 
enough for apprehension in regard to their effects upon Indian finances. 
I do not refer so much to the immediate cost of the present military 
operations—though it is very instructive to find from experience what 
it has so far cost Indian revenues to put into effect the policy of Lord 
Lytton, even in such a minor and comparatively unimportant portion 
of it as closing the debouches by Chitral—I allude more particularly 
to the growing cost of all the several acquisitions of territory made 
since 1876. It is much to be desired that we should learn what 
is the net charge on Indian revenues from all the extensions 
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of obligations or territories which have taken place across the 
North-Western border since 1876. It is to be hoped that the 
Indian authorities may see their way to placing some such informa- 
tion before the public. But it is not only actual but growing 
expenditure which must be reckoned with. If, again, more posts are 
to be occupied and more routes kept open by British troops, the pro- 
babilities are, if past experience may guide us, that we are yet only 
on the threshold of the call on Indian revenues. It is difficult, 
moreover, to see how the Indian Government can face so large an 
addition to its responsibilities without some material addition to its 
army. Great additions have been made of late years to the number of 
native levies beyond the frontier ; and the efficiency of the Imperial 
Service troops, numbering some 20,000 men, has been immengely in- 
creased. Has equal care been taken to increase the relative strength 
of the British army in India? We are so often assured in public 
utterances of the loyalty of native princes, of the eagerness of their 
troops to fight in our quarrels, of the readiness to enter into our service 
among the tribes beyond the frontier, and of the general enthusiasm for 
the British flag so scon as its shadow falls on those regions, that it is an 
ungrateful and ungracious task to insist that these assurances must 
be received with extreme qualification and reserve. Even should we 
give every credit to all concerned for the delightful sentiments im- 
puted to them, we must never for a moment forget that the relative 
strength of the white element in the army of India is the final factor 
which makes for effective loyalty on the part of the natives, of all ranks 
and positions. The larger our native levies, therefore, the more must 
we increase the strength of that element, which if it is in the highest 
degree efficient is also in the highest degree costly. If the prospects 
and position of Indian finance were bright or hopeful, to find funds for 
the increase of expenditure arising from this and kindred causes would 
still be a great difficulty. But, as matters now are, I should conceive it 
to be absolutely impossible. Taxation in India has in the last three 
years reached high-water mark. So far as revenue has been kept abreast 
of expenditure, it has been only by reimposing taxation which had 
been taken off, or by the addition of fresh fiscal burdens. I need not 
re-enter on ground travelled over by me in previous papers published 
in this Review in 1894 and 1895. The relief which may be hoped 
for from further improvement in exchange has almost reached the 
furthest limits which, under the existing conditions of the currency, 
can be expected ; but, insufficient as it is, is probably in excess of any 
relief which can be looked for were the mints to be reopened, under 
the most favourable probable conditions. The artificial condition of 
the currency is a source of apprehension and of uncertainty to 
all alike, to the Government, to men of business, to the native 
bankers, and especially to all classes connected with agriculture— 
in other words, to nine-tenths of the population. The resources 
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of the country are drained temporarily by famine, the population 
harassed by plague; the relations of the Government and the 
people in more than one important direction are notoriously strained. 
There has never probably been a moment when India was less 
prepared to meet fresh financial obligations, or to add to its diffi- 
culties by embarking in enterprises of which the consequences, to its 
finances, are likely to prove crushing, though for the moment 
their full effect may not be apparent. It has been too much the 
custom in responsible quarters, and among men of either great 
political party in this country, to speak in late years of the finances 
of India as though the political climate of India did not affect them. 
Even the strongest opponents of the occupation of Chitral found 
it consistent with their most sinister forebodings as to the cost and 
complexity of the probable results to congratulate the Government 
of India on the promising state of its finances, and to urge it, in 
other costly directions, to even greater expenditure than it had 
hitherto ventured upon. Events have not been Jong in again remind- 
ing us all that, whatever its claims to the public confidence may be 
—and on this matter no opinion is or will be expressed here—the 
extension of a system of interference beyond the border is not com- 
patible with strenuous development of material resources within 
India. This is beyond question the strongest argument in the 
armoury of those who are opposed to Lord Lytton’s policy ; and 
a statesman does but sorry service to his side who misapprehends or 
misuses it. From 1838 to 1897, progress and advance beyond the 
Indus have always brought with them the arrest of progress to the 
East of it; and it is on this account that leading natives of India, 
whether of the old and orthodox or the new University-brand type, 
so universally regard the present policy with disfavour. This, too, 
was the bed-rock of Lord Lawrence’s position. His strategic view 
may be open to criticism, but his view of the strategical line to be 
adopted was a part only, and not the most important part, of his 
policy on this subject. No scheme of strategical frontier could be 
sound, in Lord Lawrence’s eyes, which was not consistent with the 
progress of the country, the development of its resources, and the 
contentment and loyalty of the people. The final and best defence 
of India, he contended, lies in the conviction among the masses of 
India that the rule of their present masters is on the whole equitable. 
To ensure this, taxation must be carefully limited to what is 
requisite for the needs of Indian development. The revenues raised 
in India must be spent upon India. The lives of Indian soldiers 
must be passed, it may, perhaps, be added, if not within the limits 
of India, at least in climates and countries not entirely unlike their 
own, or unsuited to their temperament, nor separated from India by 
long and difficult distances. 

The sum of the whole matter would, therefore, seem to be that, 
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given the need of a policy of advance, India alone cannot be expected, 
whether in the present or in the future, to defray all the charges 
which the maintenance of her position as an integral portion of the 
British Empire is imposing and about to impose. India is but a 
party to the joint connection of the two countries, and is not the pre- 
dominant partner. It would be absurd to pretend that the populations 
of India are as resolved to remain at all costs under British rule as 
the people of these islands are determined at all hazards to retain 
them there. If, to keep India under British rule, it is resolved to 
extend the new bulwark province now formed beyond the frontier, 
and to add materially to the area actually under British administra- 
tion, it will become necessary for the people and the Government of 
this country very shortly to consider in what form the cost and 
charges of such a province may, in the common interests, be best 
defrayed. Obviously no space is left in which this great difficulty 
can be so much as touched upon within the limits of this paper. 
It may be that in time a separate province and quasi-military 
administration will be organised, to consist of all the territories 
beyond the Indus; a province which would bear to the Government 
of India the same relation that the Government of Russian Central 
Asia bears to the Government of the Caucasus, and would be sup- 
ported mainly from local or from British revenues. Or, for the 
present, difficult, invidious, and inefficient as a divided financial con- 
trol may be, the civil and military charges of the trans-Indus province 
may be in part borne by Great Britain, under some understanding 
between the Indian and the British Treasuries. All that in this paper 
it has been sought to prove is that far as we have gone beyond the 
frontier we are likely, if experience of the past is a guide to the future, 
in all probability to be carried further ; that to the charges and obliga- 
tions already incurred we must expect others of greater weight and 
of increasing volume to be added ; that the revenues of India cannot 
equitably be expected to continue to bear so great and indefinite 
and increasing a charge; that it is by no means only India, but in 
an equal, if not greater, degree this country, that is interested in 
the objects for which that charge is imposed; and that there- 
fore it is incumbent on those whose desire and intention it is to 
establish and to maintain British authority in the countries beyond 
the present North-West frontier to furnish a scheme of providing 
ways and means which shall be proportioned to the relative interests 
of the two Governments, and shall secure to India a definite prospect 
of the enjoyment of so much of her own revenues as may not 
equitably or justly be claimable from her in the prosecution of the 
common end. No doubt I have discharged this task very indifferently 
and very imperfectly. But I hold it to be the duty of every man who 
has a claim to hearing from long experience of Indian civil adminis- 
tration, or from intimate knowledge of all classes of its people, to 
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endeavour, to the best of his ability, to secure for the unrepresented 
people of India, whenever occasion may call for it, impartial treatment 
at the hands of this country. No occasion can be more important or 
more urgent than the present occasion, arising, as it does, from India’s 
claim for justice in the treatment and apportionment of the extra- 
ordinary charges imposed upon her in the execution of the enterprises 
and measures considered necessary by our statesmen and our soldiers 
to secure and maintain her in her position within the circle of the 
British Empire. 
AUCKLAND COLVIN. 





THE DUAL AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 
AND GREAT BRITAIN 


THERE is in the Don Juan of Moliére a man who, in order to forestall 
the too-well-founded reproach of monotony, answers simply: J tell 
you always the same thing, because it is always the same thing, and 
if it were not always the same thing, I would not always tell you 
the same thing. I feel sometimes in some risk of incurring from 
those who do me the honour to read my papers in this Review, or the 
yet rarer honour not to forget them entirely, something of this self- 
same reproach of tedious iteration. Perhaps the best thing for me 
would be to plead guilty to the impeachment, and then to allege 
simply in mitigation of sentence the paramount importance of the 
subject and the pressing necessity of keeping it before the mind of a 
fickle public. 

However, to-day I feel the less need to apologise because circum- 
stances have arisen which make it, not the futile sport of academical 
leisure, but one of the most indisputable duties of practical politics, 
to try to determine once for all what must be the relations of France 
and England, and whether our two countries are bound by fate to 
opposite systems and a final, unavoidable conflict. Just now there 
is no need to set up for an authority in diplomacy in order to profess 
full acquaintance with the dangerous tendency of things between the 
two great Western Powers. Everybody knows negotiations are not 
running a perfectly smooth and safe course between the commissioners 
appointed for the delimitation of territories and spheres in Western 
Africa. It is not only what the newspapers say ; though they ought 
not to be too contemptuously put out of court, able as they are to 
make bad blood and even to raise dangerous issues between two great 
countries, we know how to discount their thunder and to interpret 
their roaring. But when Lord Salisbury himself, with all the re- 
sponsibility of empire weighing on his shoulders, finds it right to 
give a solemn warning and to put his foot—not in, let us hope—but 
down, it is assuredly high time for the interested parties to take stock 
of the situation, to balance the pros and cons of the special contro- 
versy, and to ask themselves once more and once for all if it is worth 
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their while, for such a cause or for any other short of absolute neces- 
sity, to run the risk of such a calamity. My purpose to-day is not to 
enter into the details of this West African dispute, but rather to 
examine shortly whether the present state of European alliances 
makes a quarrel on such a ground innoxious or advantageous or 
necessary for one or the other of the two nations. 


I 


I know very well that during the late summer and autumn 
months no event has happened to which may be applied the favourite 
description of German writers and worthy to be called Welthistorisches. 
And yet it seems to me that nobody can deny, without deliberately 
blinding himself, that the face of things has greatly changed, and 
that a new feeling of uncertainty, of doubt, of groping about in 
darkness, has risen in the minds of some European nations. There 
come sometimes to pass, in fact, either internationally or in the 
home policy of countries, events which are either as the raising of 
a curtain behind which a whole scene remained hidden, or as the 
projection of a sheaf of luminous rays on a given point, or perhaps yet 
more exactly as fingerposts pointing the way at a turning of history. 
If I venture to put among these events the already remote interview 
of the Tsar Nicholas and of President Faure at St. Petersburg in 
August, it is not at all because I allow myself to be carried away by a 
patriotic enthusiasm which would provoke a just laugh at my expense, 
still less because it was given to me to attend this unforgettable 
meeting and on account of the excited feelings of an eye-witness. 
Truth to say, the solemn promulgation of the Franco-Russian 
alliance on board the Pothuaw was in itself an historical event, the 
real importance of which is to be measured as well by the obstinacy 
of a certain press in overestimating the value of the word, in con- 
trast to the thing, before the word had been pronounced and the 
thing named, as by the bad faith of the same press in pooh-poohing 
the interest of the transaction once it had occurred. What is more, 
this public avowal of the alliance before the whole world had been 
preceded—I believe I may say I know it for a fact—by the drawing 
tighter the bonds of friendship, by making the purport and the 
purview of the treaty at onve more precise and more general, by 
giving to the mutual obligations so defined at the same time 
more specificality and more breadth. There is no need, as I think, 
to try to argue at length in order to demonstrate the gravity of an 
event which has found such an echo in the least well-disposed minds. 
Though the period of the meetings of sovereigns and heads of States 
and of resounding toasts has been closed for some time, public 
opinion in Europe does not fail to look back with apparently inex- 
haustible interest on the effect of the combinations thus brought to 
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the knowledge of the world with a noisy deliberateness. Some papers 
in Germany, even in Austria or in Italy, have never ceased to protest 
there was nothing changed on the Continent; there was merely a 
word without meaning thrown down as a sop to the credulousness 
of French chauvinism ; the true deal had been made not between 
President Faure or M. Hanotaux and the Tsar, but between this last 
and the Emperor Wilhelm ; after all, it was possible and even right 
to see with perfect good-humour and complacency a small apparent 
satisfaction given to France in order to quiet and still a little this 
eternal firebrand and to consolidate peace—that is to say, a status quo 
so evidently advantageous to the German Empire. 

On this theme, so manifestly to order, some newspapers have rung 
changes to which I should be the last to deny the qualification of 
brilliant. They have juggled in the most bewitching manner with 
the formulas of diplomacy. They have beaten the big drum, sounded 
the brass trumpet, put into use all the well-known quack proceedings 
which awe so very much the bulk of mortals and of readers. In 
short, the plan of campaign would have been cleverly conceived and 
dexterously performed if, in spite of all, the simplest and most artless 
of minds had not been tempted to ask why they made such a noise 
about so trivial an incident, and if it was really worth their 
while to lash their sides and to take such dreadful pains against a 
mere fancy of French vanity. Usually soap-bubbles do not need 
cannon-balls to burst them, and it is not to crush a nut that the 
Creusot or the Krupp establishments put into motion their 100-ton 
sledge-hammers. 

And then the doings and goings of the sovereigns and statesmen 
of Europe! Who can believe that Wilhelm the Second has thus 
travelled, ridden, spoken, toasted—all for nothing? Who can fancy 
it is all only his itching to be perpetually on the stage, his longing 
for the display of his fatal gift of eloquence, his restlessness and 
egotism? Isit only in order to lay phantasms down that the German 
Emperor has careered from one end of his country to the other ; that 
he went to Budapest ; that he imperiously summoned King Humbert 
to Wiesbaden ; that Count Goluchowski has just made a run to Monza, 
the best, but yet only the second best, substitute for a personal meet- 
ing between the sovereigns of Austria and Italy, since Francis Joseph 
cannot pay a visit in Rome, and Humbert cannot receive him else- 
where ? No;all the explanations and guesses in the world cannot pre- 
vail against the stubbornness of fact. Henceforth the Dual Alliance 
has taken place in the empyrean of Europe as a constellation of the 
first rank. It is the counterpart and the equipoise of the Triple 
Alliance. It may publicly own its ends, which are purely conserva- 
tive. Nothing was farther from the mind of the statesmen of France 
and of Russia in shaping this treaty than a policy of aggression. 
Here we must purge ourselves of all cant. Undeniably, the 
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French public, at first, was a little out of its reckoning when it 
found that the Russian alliance, instead of meaning a mutual 
understanding against Germany with a special view to the restoration 
of the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, was for all intents and 
purposes a guarantee of the status quo—that is to say, of the 
territorial uti possidetis. Such a feeling was natural : people do not 
with a light heart renounce their most cherished hopes exactly at 
the moment when fortune begins again to smile at them. It has 
been very easy to observe in the language and judgment of the most 
hare-brained or hot-minded patriots a great cooling of the exaggerated 
warmth for the Russian friendship since this new combination has 
been put on its trial, and has been proved a diplomatic engine and 
not the mad creation of enthusiasts. 

However, the bulk of the nation very soon learned to value 
precisely the practical features of the new alliance. The French 
democracy is, at bottom, thoroughly peaceful. It wants, above all, 
security. Without doubt there subsists a kind of patriotic cult, a 
tender love for the cut-off provinces, an unconquerable protest against 
the law of force and the contempt of right, an unquenchable hope 
in the justice of fate and the Nemesis of history. All these feelings 
are engraved in the heart of Frenchmen, and it will be a bad day, a 
day of decline and dishonour, when they no longer exercise a powerful 
influence on their minds. I believe in all seriousness and soberness 
that there is yet a living force in them, and that it would be the most 
madly conceived undertaking to put them wholly out of account 
and to try deliberately to associate—without a readjustment of their 
territorial relations—France and Germany. Nevertheless, human 
nature has wonderful resources, and knows how to shift in tight 
places, and how to conciliate the most opposite duties. The sincerest, 
most devoted, most patriotic care and longing for the recovery of 
the lost provinces is perfectly compatible with the most resolute, 
reasonable acceptance of the matter-of-fact status quo. French 
citizens do want, above all, the security of the morrow. Itis a grand 
thing for them after years of anxiety to feel tolerably safe in the im- 
mediate future. Whatarelief—and not only for the members of the 
Dual Alliance—not to depend any more for the maintenance of peace 
upon the will, the solitary will, however well intentioned it may have 
been, of a sole, single man ! 

Upon such a foundation this new diplomatic contrivance may be 
adjudged tolerably sound and strong. It is not a war engine. It 
has nothing in itself necessarily inimical towards the Triple Alliance. 
And yet there would be something fictitious in maintaining that it has 
not been, that it was not destined to be detrimental to this great work 
of Prince Bismarck. First, the era of undisputed prepotency is 
irrevocably closed. The equilibrium is restored. Henceforth there 
is a Europe, and not only a Germany surrounded by its satellites and 
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a collection of impotent atoms. Everywhere the birth of a new 
order is felt. In some parts it awakens joy and hope, in others fear 
and sorrow. There was a kind of leaden quietness, of despairing 
tranquillity under the old dispensation ; there is just now a kind of 
shiver of uncertainty and expectation. It is naturally among the 
Powers of the Triplice that the impression is the strongest. One, at 
any rate, among the three associates begins to see, as under a flash 
of lightning, the unnaturalness of its position. 

Italy has lost the happiness of perfect faith. The fall of Crispi 
has put an end to the lamentable episode of the Old Man of the Sea 
as well as to the mad dreamings of megalomania and to the dictature 
of incapacity. Under the-Marquis di Rudini the young kingdom, 
the last born of the Great Powers, while remaining faithful to the 
hardest and heaviest obligations of its treaty, looks about to try 
to combine with what it owes to its allies what it owes to itself and 
to its immediate neighbours. It is the punishment of the policy 
which has made of Italy the handmaid and the servant of the 
interests and of the grudges of Germany, that it forbids any considera- 
tion of the most pressing wants of the Peninsula, any calculation of 
its strength, any independent and autonomous ruling of its destinies. 
A time will come, and it cannot be very far off, when the enlight- 
ened patriots of the land of Cavour will ask themselves how it has 
been possible, by what base arts, to cheat, mislead, beguile, and be- 
fool so long such a country. Everything that tends to give back to 
Italy, with a serene appreciation of its interests, the right to choose 
for herself her own path, works against the strengthening or the 
continuance of the Triplice. Conversely, everything that militates 
against the stability and the firmness of the 7'riplice works for the 
liberation and the recovery of the mental balance of Italy. 

Austria offers another view—a kind of dissolving view. In the 
Hapsburg monarchy the Triple Alliance, so long an unassailable tower 
of strength, seems threatened from two sides at once. First, there is 
the too natural recoil of the indiscreet revelations of the Bismarckian 
press. The loyal and single-minded master of the Hofburg and his 
confidential advisers have not been able to learn without concern 
that, while the vanquished of Sadowa made it a point of honour not 
to look beyond the four corners of his intimacy with his conqueror, 
this last did not in the least scruple to negotiate in the dark an under- 
standing with the self-same foe against whom had been contracted 
his friendship with Vienna! The public acknowledgment of the 
conclusion of the cownter-asswrance with Russia by Germany could 
not but provoke in Vienna a genuine scandal, notwithstanding all 
the protestations of Baron Marschall. The wound has been ostensibly 
healed, the breach made up; but such deceits are not easily forgotten. 
Austria has felt herself perfectly justified in looking for a means of 
drawing nearer again to Russia, not only because she has acted above- 
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board and without any mystery, but chiefly on account of the example 
of Germany. Since Francis-Joseph was in St. Petersburg in April 
last, a true understanding prevails between the two Courts. The 
small Slav States of the peninsula of the Balkans have been the first 
to feel the result of this intimacy. Just now the Emperor has 
thought fit to proclaim solemnly before the delegations this new 
departure and to put the friendship of Russia only a little behind 
or under the old alliance with Germany. The language of Count 
Goluchowski’s exposé has been yet more emphatic. Truly, quite 
a sign of the times ! 

But the most dreadful wrench the Triplice has perhaps yet 
suffered has been and is administered by the unheard-of convulsions 
of the internal politics of Austria. It is not here the place to dilate 
on the spectacle given by the Germans in Cisleithania. Let it be 
sufficient for my purpose to note that this internal struggle—these 
plus quam civilia bella—have exercised and cannot but exercise 
the most fatal influence on the maintenance of the compact with 
Germany. Austria, since it has outgrown the age where the melt- 
ing together and the fusion of nationalities was possible, is apparently 
fated to federalism. The dualism of 1867, the work of Franz Deak 
and Andrassy, has perhaps been only a halfway house on the road toa 
more centrifugal organisation. The Slavonic nationalities, who are 
and feel themselves a majority in Cisleithania, do not intend to remain 
perpetually under the yoke of Germanism, thinly disguised under 
the name of ceutralism. As for the Germans, they are intoxicated 
by the greatness of the empire which has been founded on the expul- 
sion of Austria from Germany. They gravitate towards Berlin 
without understanding that the condition of the Austro-German 
friendship is precisely the radical elimination of Austria from Germany. 
They do not see that since Sadowa and the treaty of 1879, the mani- 
fest destiny of the ‘lapsburg monarchy is towards the East, and that 
their supremacy in the home politics is not less antagonistic to the 
maintenance or the tightening of the alliance than to the principles 
of justice. This present crisis threatens the very fundamentals of the 
Austrian State, and, at the same time, the basis of its alliances ; and 
it is further complicated by the strange contradiction which makes 
the sympathy of the whole Germanic world flow in a broad channel 
to their fellow-Germans in Austria, while, in fact, the triumph of 
these so-called brethren would mean either the destruction of the 
work of 1866 and 1870 and the reappearance of the Austrian Emperor 
as a member of the Germanic body, or the destruction of Austria and 
the enclosure of her German provinces in the German Empire. 

In such a state of things there is assuredly some excuse for the 
doubts, uncertainties, grumblings, and gropings-about of the Austrian 
adberents of the Triple Alliance. And what is more, there is some- 
thing akin to this state of anxiety and dubitation in the very place 
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which used until now to be the fixed point, the steady axle of this 
great diplomatic contrivance. Germany is no more the happy country 
of political faith and hope. These delicate plants have been rudely 
touched. Not only is Prince Bismarck, the idol of-a national super- 
stition, no more at the helm, but he does not scruple, notwithstanding 
imperial presents of some dozens of good Rhenish wire, to criticise 
sharply the new era. Men and things have changed with arush since 
the death of the old man who seemed to have put time to sleep, and 
to have magically invested with a kind of immortality his old 
servants. The young Emperor is unfortunately a man of genius. 
He wants to govern as well as to reign, to be his own Chancellor, 
Commander-in-Chief, High Admiral, and what not. His ideas 
shape themselves with a lightning quickness, and he gives them 
immediate and solemn expression. The only permanent feature of 
these changeful pronouncements is a kind of mystical faith in the 
divine right of the Lord’s anointed, a perpetual harping on the royal 
prerogative, a constant undervaluation of popular franchises and 
representative institutions. Just now the Emperor has two leading 
thoughts, and wants to shape the whole course of the national life 
in accordance with them. First, the struggle against what he is 
pleased to call the subversive elements of society—that is to say, a 
desperate war not only against the socialist democracy which has 
already so much toned down its methods, and which needs only some 
years of peaceful evolution to become a constitutional ‘party, but, 
also, against the most moderate forms of Liberalism. Secondly, the 
creation of a gigantic war-fleet in order to make Germany a firsi- 
class naval power, and to call up as by the wave of a magical wand 
that Greater Germany beyond the seas which he dreams of. 
Twenty-five years and more have passed since the glorious days 
of the birth of the Empire on the battle-fields of France. Innumer- 
able questions have risen to disunite the nation. Socialism is perhaps 
the greatest power in the land after the State. The Church—or 
rather the Churches—are diffident, idle, or occupied with internal 
quarrels, or on a strict defensive against the Government. Liberalism, 
once taken in hand by Prince Bismarck, tamed, even domesticated, is 
full of suspicions, on the alert, ready to take up the pledge of battle. 
Even Conservatism, always in Prussia of that special kind which takes 
for its motto, der Kénig absolut—wenn er unsern Willen thut—is 
resentful, angry, prone to take up the little game of agrarianism. 
Between the sovereign and his subjects there is literally as 
a cushion and a bolster only the present Chancellor, a little 
shrivelled, feeble, old man, with a small cracked voice, short 
narrow features, without a grain of idealism, but kept by his 
diplomatic temper and his worship for precedents and routine out of 
dangerous reactionary dreams. When you take into account the 
strong impulse given to local feelings by Prussian Particularism 
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masquerading under the garb of so-called Imperialism, you get a 
sufficient idea of the relative strength of the currents which threaten, 
if not the continuance or the security of the Empire, at any rate, 
its well-being. There cannot be any doubt that the moral authority, 
the political credit of Germany, has been diminished ; and that in the 
same measure as it has been hurt or reduced, in exactly the same 
measure the Triple Alliance has suffered a loss. 


Il 


What is extremely curious is that during the whole of this time 
Europe—or, to employ the usual formula, the European Concert—has, 
externally, at any rate, and for the purposes of diplomacy, acted as a 
body in the Eastern crisis. While all these changes were happening, 
while the relative weight and the mutual relations of the Great Powers 
were undergoing all these readjustments, the fiction of a perfect 
harmony, an identical object, and a common way of proceeding was 
carefully maintained on the Bosphorus. Nobody seems exactly proud 
of the results of this great endeavour. Lord Salisbury, the other 
day, rather pleaded for extenuating circumstances. It is amusing— 
or is it melancholy ?—to see the European Concert become an end 
in itself; the maintenance of this laborious and useless contrivance 
alleged as the great result and sufficient justification of its creation. 
Peace has been preserved, not everywhere, nor between all nations, but 
between the members of this precious Concert, and this glorious 
achievement is referred to as a perfect vindication of the policy of co- 
operation. People do not seem to be conscious that such a pleading is 
purely and simply a begging of the question, and arguing in a circle. 

For my own part, nothing is farther from my mind than to condemn 
in any degree the establishment of the Concert. On the contrary, 
I persist in thinking that this federation of the Great Powers was 
the most excellent instrument of progress, and the surest guarantee 
of peace in a great international crisis. A grand stride towards the 
devoutly to be prayed for realisation of the noble ideal of the European 
Confederacy was accomplished on the day when the Cabinets felt 
themselves obliged to deliberate, to resolve, toact in common. Only 
there was a dreadful remissness in the application of the new principles. 
When the history of the Eastern crisis of A.D. 1897 comes to be 
written, readers will be startled and shocked to see the crossing and 
entanglement of plots and intrigues, the innumerable false steps, 
the guilty procrastination, the thousand and one mistakes and more 
deliberate blunders of the principal actors in the play. Lord Salis- 
bury cannot at the Guildhall or before the Conservative Associations 
either make his own peccavi, or acknowledge too loudly the errors of 
others. If he had been freer, he would have traced the greatest part 
of the sins of omission and commission of European diplomacy to 
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what is the leading and ruling feature in the present situation of 
Europe; that is to say, to the uncertainty of the public mind, 
encompassed, cribbed, cabined, and confined between the framework of 
international contrivances which have outlasted their usefulness or 
necessity, and which seem unable to fit themselves to new needs. 
The worst of it is that the mismanagement of this diplomatic cam- 
paign has inaugurated a new and perhaps an infinitely more danger- 
ous stage of the Eastern Question. Until yesterday the Ottoman 
peril had taken successively two shapes. At first it resided entirely 
in the aggressive strength, the barbarous swing and rush of the in- 
vading hordes of Turks. There was a time when conquering sultans 
and martial grand-viziers threatened continually either Hungary or 
Poland, and swept even the Christian lands up to the walls of Vienna or 
Moscow. Little by little the danger changed its face. It was no 
longer as too strong and as a perpetual invader that Turkey weighed 
down on the minds of statesmen : the Ottoman Empire was too feeble. 
The Sick Man was henceforth on his bed of agony. Around him the 
prospective heirs quarrelled about the division of his estate. The Great 
Powers found it necessary to prevent a premature disruption, to silence 
indecorous covetousness, to watch the process of death and partition. 
During a long time they were even convinced that the so-called 
principle of the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
was one of the corner-stones of modern international right. England 
and France did not hesitate to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of lives 
and to spend hundreds of millions in order to preserve this corrupt 
and rotten State. Happily this kind of hypnotisation finally dis- 
appeared. ‘The Cabinets, under the irresistible, sometimes unreas- 
onable pressure of public opinion, adopted a new code of action. 
They saw that tle gradual disruption of such a body was fatal ; that 
the subject races had a perfect right to emancipate themselves and 
to create autonomous States; that the only legitimate inter- 
ference for them was to regulate the process, to prevent wars and 
revolutions, to make the transition easy. Such is now the end of 
European diplomacy. Unfortunately it seems to have raised for 
itself a harvest of new difficulties by the errors and faults of its recent 
conduct. The net result of the last months of plots and counter- 
plots is, not the real strengthening of the Sultan or of Turkey, but a 
fictitious accession to the prestige of the one and the credit of the 
other. Abdul Hamid was difficult enough to deal with when he was 
the dishonoured author of the Armenian massacres, when his 
Mahomedan subjects hated and despised him nearly as much as his 
Christian victims. The mad rashness of Greece, the flabbiness of 
Europe, have made the recluse of Yildiz Kiosk the head of a victori- 
ous army, a really popular Commander of the Faithful. Turkey 
was a threat when it was strong, a public calamity since it has 
become weak ; what shall we expect of this fanciful recovery, of this 
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imaginary strengthening? The third state of this unhappy country 
shall be much worse than the second, already so much worse than 
the first. And it is all the fault of the European statesmen of the 
first rank, to begin with Lord Salisbury, who dare not tear and rend 
factitious bonds, overcome imaginary obstacles, and contract friend- 
ships founded on real affinities and true similarity of interests. 


Ill 


The fact is we must not let pass out of our view that in that Europe, 
now divided into two camps, the situation of an isolated country, of an 
erratic body between two stellar systems, offers something anomalous. 
Those writers more sincere or more clever than those of another school, 
who willingly acknowledge that something has come to pass on the 
shores of the Neva; that the heads of two great States do not use words 
the effect of which they are the more able to calculate in advance that 
they have a long time declined to employ them without being 
perfectly sure—and wishing others to be as certain—of the realities 
these words answer to, those writers have very often added that this new 
constellation, very far from causing the least anxiety or the slightest 
bad temper to Germany or to its allies, obeys, as all celestial bodies do, 
the laws of attraction, and aims at gravitating in the orbit of German 
diplomacy. Sometimes they talked of a Continental League, and set 
forth that it was on the banks of the Thames that people ought 
to care and shudder about the new order of things. They met (either 
on account of the too legitimate irritation provoked by the con- 
tradictory proceedings of Lord Salisbury in the last period of the 
mediation for the preliminary treaty between Greece and Turkey, or 
on account of inveterate and rooted hates and grudges we had every 
reason to believe weakened and deadened) with too *much acceptance 
in some organs of the French press, apparently unable to think out. 
On the other hand, a part of the Russian press, too prone in virtue 
of a kind of historical tradition to treat England as a foe, followed 
briskly the steps of those leaders and repeated without scruple stale 
denunciations against perfidious Albion. And so it was possible for 
a moment to lend more importance than they are worth to those self- 
improvised champions of Anti-Britannism, and to be even haunted 
with a fear of the revival of a kind of Continental Blockade. 

After all there was some method in the madness of these preachers 
of a holy war. In Germany, it is impossible not to feel that England 
is more and more the natural object of all uncharitableness and envy. 
The Transvaal business has been merely a storm signal, exactly as in 
1867 the Luxemburg incident between France and Prussia projected 
in advance a flood of light on the true inwardness of the mutual dis- 
positions of the two countries and Governments. Let me be well 
understood. Ido not venture, not being endowed with the gift of 
prophecy, to aver that there will be, sooner or later, a conflict between 
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Germany and England. There are many reasons for, many against, 
such a frightful encounter. All I know and all I say is, that just now 
the true antagonism, the latent hostility, which leaps out on any and 
the least pretext, is between the German Empire and the British 
Kingdom. 

Commercial rivalry, the growing development of German trade 
and industry, counts for something in this complex feeling. Its real 
source, I am persuaded, is chiefly in the rivalry of empire, in the 
opposite and nearly simultaneous advent of Germany as the leading 
Power in Europe, and of England as a world-wide imperial Power. 
Between two such colossuses there may not be much love lost. Even 
if the Emperor had not added to the keenness of the antagonism by 
dreaming the dream of the naval supremacy and the beyond-seas 
splendour of Greater Germany, there is no place in our narrow old 
world for two giants of this kidney. Hence the perpetual explosion 
of violent polemics between the papers of the two nations; hence 
the systematic bad temper of German journals in speaking of English 
things and men, not to speak here of the reciprocal coldness of 
English organs for German men and things. Hence finally this well- 
conducted campaign for the coupling of the Dual and of the Triple 
Alliance, and the formation of a Continental league against the 
United Kingdom. , 

Just at this moment Italian writers, as if emulous of the 
Bismarckian indiscretions of last year, have launched into publicity 
very disturbing revelations on the past policy of England. I wish 
only to mention the publication in the Nuova Antologia of the letter 
in which Count Robilant, then Prime Minister of Italy, let appear, in 
1887, such a dislike against the renewal of the Triple Alliance under 
the conditions of inferiority Germany brought to bear on her con- 
federate, and declared himself resolved to renew the treaty only if 
England were willing to guarantee to the Peninsula the security of 
her coast and the status quo of the Mediterranean. According to 
subsequent information, the request of Count Robilant did not remain 
unsatisfied. Lord Salisbury, who was then, as now, at the head 
of the British Government, as well as of the Foreign Office, found a 
way to give Italy the required assurance without putting himself 
under the necessity of acquainting Parliament and of soliciting a bill 
of indemnity. 

I do not mean to raise here a constitutional question and to inquire 
if a Prime Minister has the right to contract such obligations without 
the assent and even the knowledge of his country. Suffice it for me 
to take up here the much more important point of the international 
bearing of such an act. 

Thus Lord ‘Salisbury had made England the handmaid, the 
servant, the broker, of the Tripre Alliance. Without benefiting him- 
self by the creation of such a compact, he had gone out of his way 
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in order to make it possible for Italy to overcome her reluctance 
and to renew the treaty. The position would have been most 
singular even without what followed. But what must we think, 
what must above all English citizens think, of such a policy when 
they have tasted the bitterness of its fruits? What a reward 
for such an act of devotion! In what light does not appear 
the attitude of the Emperar, of his whole press in the Transvaal 
business, after we have been put in possession of such a piece of 
history? In truth, the amiable and friendly crusade undertaken by 
some great papers in favour of the formation of a Continental 
league directed against England does splendidly disclose the state 
of mind of Germans towards Great Britain. The subjects of 
Wilhelm seem to put before Lord Salisbury this eminently pleasant 
alternative: either with ws, as our hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, or against us, as the common foe of the whole civilised 
world. After such an experiment it is not very probable England or 
even the present Cabinet of St. James’s will feel tempted to play once 
more the part of the honest and well-meaning broker to the T'riplice. 
If Lord Salisbury had fancied he would take a leaf out of the book 
of Prince Bismarck and keep his perfect freedom from all entangle- 
ments, while giving the hand to Italy and helping her to step in the 
fold of the Triple Alliance, events have taken on themselves to 
undeceive him, and to teach the proud lord of Hatfield that in 
diplomacy what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander, and 
that a Bismarck may try his hand with impunity in the game of 
double dealing, while a Cecil has not got the privilege. 


IV 


The diplomatic breaches of confidence of Signori Frassati, Chiala, 
&c., have not only thrown a flood of light on the past. Just as the yet 
more famous indiscretions of the late General La Marmora in 1873, 
they have exercised a considerable influence on the present state of 
things. It has been said, perhaps without too great an exaggeration, 
that these publications have put out of court one, and perhaps even 
two, of the solutions which offered themselves to England in the pre- 
sent state of international relations. There seems no chance for the 
renewal by Lord Salisbury at the present time of the Robilant 
compact. England has had no cause to congratulate herself on the 
result of her brokerage. It would be something akin to blindness 
for her to fling herself once more into the breach, to play the disinte- 
rested purt of go-between and bailee in the bargain between Italy and 
Germany, and to throw gratuitously into the balance the weight of her 
influence against the Franco-Russian couple. Even if Lord Salisbury 
had not been made more prudent by burning his fingers, the case 
would be wholly different, since it would be impossible to burden the 
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United Kingdom with new engagements and obligations without its 
knowledge and without a debate in the full light of publicity. The 
underhand diplomacy of the 1887 arrangement is infinitely too much 
like that masterpiece of double-dealing, the Schouvalof agreement, to 
be exactly to the taste of English people. After all, they may claim to 
have a word to say in such a proceeding, and I am not very anxious 
on the nature of their resolve in this matter. But, what is more, it 
does not seem that the few advocates of the accession of England to 
the Triple Alliance have gained or even kept their ground. The 
spectacle of the indisputable decay of this grand contrivance; the 
report of the more or less sinister crackings in the scaffolding of this 
league; the internal disorders which threaten the solidity of this 
majestic fabric—all these and many other causes are working together 
to cool any unreasonable enthusiasm. In the second place, though 
newspapers may not be strong enough to rule the international 
politics of a nation, and notwithstanding the narrow bonds of birth, 
blood, and marriage which tie the dynasties and the people together, 
the press war has nevertheless so thoroughly disclosed the funda- 
mental discrepancy of feelings and interests that the dream of a 
brotherhood in arms appears more and more a chimera and an 
anachronism. Of course, miracles are not absolutely out of date. 
We find in history some cases of States and even people passing 
without transition from a condition of diffidence, bad blood, even 
positive hate, to amity and alliance. Sometimes the insults, accusa- 
tions, and reproaches of such wars of words are merely the means to 
an end—that is to say, are a rather indirect way to strike a friendship. 
I confess I am not very much tempted to construe thus the true 
quarrel of Germans which the newspapers of the Vaterland have kept 
up with England for nearly two years. 

If it is so, there remain open now before England only two 
ways. She may keep up her splendid isolation; she may make 
approaches to the Franco-Russian couple. The first term of the 
alternative is, I know, very dear to a great school of political 
thinkers and patriots. They believe and profess that the true secret 
of Great Britain’s greatness is in her aloofness, in her careful absten- 
tion from all the responsibilities of international entanglements. 
Historically, there is a great deal to say in support of this thesis. 
During this century England has, in fact, reached the summit of her 
internal prosperity and of her external eminence chiefly by a strict 
adherence to the principle of isolated action. I do not seruple to 
acknowledge that such a policy could be followed with the utmost 
security if things were in the state where an Aberdeen, a Stanley, 
even.a Palmerston, found or left them. But what an immense change ! 
First Imperialism is born—Imperialism, the bastard son of Empire— 
Imperialism, which was not yet the dominant feeling of those who 
created Greater Britain, and who did not need to play with big 
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words since they made great things. Imperialism wants to 
extend indefinitely and perpetually the domains of the Queen. 
It takes as its basis of action the very simple and categorical affirma- 
tion that every claim of England is a right, and every right of 
another nation a mere unsubstantiated claim. It looks serenely 
forward to conflicts and struggles with all and every one. It has 
mapped the whole world, taken possession in advance of all the 
desirable parts, put a lien on every fertile estate. Everybody, of 
course, has not bent the knee before the new idolwm fori ; there are 
yet in England some Little Englanders, or, rather, some reasonable 
broad-minded patriots. However, Imperialism has made incredible 
advances. With the just discredit which has fallen on some of their 
narrow economical dogmas and on their social philosophy, the school 
of Manchester has seen, too, the best, noblest, most generous of its 
principles succumb to the same decline. The spirit of Cobden and 
Bright is no more; the spirit of Peel, Aberdeen, and Stanley has 
fled away. It is not only among professional Jingoes, among narrow- 
minded Unionists, among too clever politicians, who take patriotism 
as a last trade, that this revolution is consummated. Liberals and 
Radicals, working-men and Trade-Unionists, have undergone the same 
change. Lord Rosebery has sometimes spoken as an Imperialist, 
and Mr. John Morley, with sombre rigidity, looks on Mr. Labouchere, 
with his careless levity, as perhaps his last associate in what remains of 
the true faith. Such a revolution cannot but draw along with itself 
the gravest consequences. The only one I want to allude to just 
now is the perpetual danger for England of a conflict anywhere ; 
consequently the unavoidable necessity to look in advance for some 
support, and the impossibility to remain in a splendid isolation, which 
agreed perfectly well with the prudence, the wisdom, and the 
masterly inactivity of the United Kingdom before the Imperialism. 
That is not all. When the Cabinet of St. James’s carefully culti- 
vated habits of single-blessedness, the state of the European chess- 
board was something wholly different. There were no great syndicates 
of Powers. Every State was playing for his hand. The diplomatic 
world was somewhat akin to the industrial world before the advent 
of the era of gigantic Trade Societies, of agglomerated Trade-Unions, 
of patronal federations. In the domains of industry, little by little, 
every one of those who want to hold their ground have felt, willingly 
or not, obliged to combine: first the workmen, skilled artisans, day- 
labourers, and those who for a long time felt reluctant to resign even 
a part of their freedom ; finally the patrons themselves, who have 
opposed to the powerful Unions of their employed crushing associa- 
tions of employers. It would be in vain to contest that such a state 
is a state of war. All the same, in the relations of European Powers, 
a state of armed peace or of latent war prevails. The great league 
have been formed. Now and for the future the condition of an iso- 
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lated body is highly anomalous. As long as such a Power as England 
remains outside of the framework, there is at work a certain cause of 
perturbation. The equipoise of the two systems is kept in some degree 
of instability on account of the possible surcharge of the roaming 
element. There is a feeling of uneasiness and even of restlessness 
among all the friends of peace. 

The inference, then, is plain enough. England would consult 
her own interests, those of the whole of Europe, those of civilisation 
itself, in joining the Franco-Russian alliance, or at any rate in estab- 
lishing with it such a modus vivendi as to exclude any chance of mis- 
understanding. I know it may bear something of the appearance of a 
bad joke to advance such a paradoxical proposition just at the moment 
when France and England are at loggerheads about some deserts in 
Western Africa and seem on the brink of a breaking out of war. Once 
again, it is not in my mind to study here the case of Nigeria, 
and to look for the specifical modalities of an amicable settlement. 
With the best will in the world, with the most resolute purpose to keep 
cool, it would be perfectly vain to try to feign not to notice that a 
very pretty quarrel is going on; that some imprudences, some exaggera- 
tions, and chiefly some plotting contrivances aim at exasperating it ; 
and that, if diplomatists have every ground to hope for a peaceful 
settlement of the issue as the result of present negotiations, they must 
disregard neither the difficulties of the undertaking, nor above all the 
obstacles raised profusely on the way by the hand of too greedy 
politicians. On this last chapter, the importance of which nobody 
shall contest, it is not my own fancy that the Cabinet of St. James’s 
is divided by the struggle of influences around this Western African 
question. Everybody in England asserts or believes—some to rejoice 
and draw the most favourable auguries, others to deplore and foresee 
funeste consequences—that Lord Salisbury is no more the undisputed 
master on this ground; that Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary 
and patented proxy of Imperialism, has claimed the right to say his 
say ; that he pulls all the strings of all the puppets, not only of his 
governors, from Sir William Maxwell to Sir Gilbert Carter, but of the 
head and of all the agents of the Niger Company, and that he 
opposes resolutely the acceptance by British diplomacy of a concilia- 
tory solution, where he should see only betrayal and cowardliness. 

What is perhaps the most to be regretted, is the echo these 
arrogant doctrines find among the public. Ah, once more I must 
exclaim: How far, how very far from us, is the time. of the sweet 
reasonableness, I do not say of Cobden or Bright, but of Aberdeen 
and Stanley! Doubtless, I know too well there is also among us 
Frenchmen a school or party or group, whose credo in the matter 
of conflicting interests or rights is bounded by this one and sole 
article: everything for us! I make bold, however, to assert that in 
France serious organs of the press—as the Temps, Journal des Débats, 
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Liberté, Soleil, République Frangaise— take great care not to follow 
blindly such a spirit; while in England you could look vainly among 
the metropolitan press, from the Radical semi-socialist Daily Chronicle 
to the Tory St. James’ Gazette, without forgetting the thundering 
Times, for a paper which does not take its stand with artless assurance 
on the anterior, superior, unassailable right of the United Kingdom. 
For instance, in this African controversy, which ought to turn on facts 
and documents, we hear it gravely stated that the Cabinet of St. 
James’s has already pushed to the last limits—and beyond—the spirit 
of concessions towards France ; that it is high time to put a stop to 
a generosity so ill-rewarded ; that, after having .given to France 
Tonkin, Assam, Siam, Madagascar, quite recently Tunis, Lord 
Salisbury would do well to halt and to ask a quid} pro quo for such 
sacrifices. This truly odd and ridiculous idea that everything a 
country adds to its domains is the gift of the sometimes prodigal 
forbearance of England; that Great Britain has got a kind of universal 
first charge and mortgage on the five parts of the world, on account 
of which England concedes everything she does not take and gives 
everything she allows others to take—this idea is unconsciously at the 
bottom of most of the claims of Imperialism. I shall not discuss here 
this queer aberration. Let it be sufficient to ask what the English 
people would think if, in order to prepare the trial of a special issue, 
we began by crediting the generosity of France or Germany with all the 
conquests or annexations recently made by Great Britain, from Birmania 
to Austral Africa, without forgetting Egypt and Uganda? Would 
England accept a list of these recent territorial acquisitions as the 
balance sheet of the beneficence of the Powers towards her, and would 
she agree to abandon and make over in exchange, as an equivalent and in 
token of gratitude, her rights or her claims on any point whatever ? 
Such, however, is the spirit which has too much prevailed in the 
preliminary discussions of the West African issue, where the question 
was of titles, dates, documents, papers and facts—where the best 
would be to bring to bear mutually a loyal desire to adjust and recon- 
cile together, and with the maintenance of peace, apparently contra- 
dictory rights. It has appeared sometimes as if some arch-plotter 
wanted to break loose a spirit of contentiousness, chicanery, arrogance, 
and provocation. Fortunately all this has happened far below the 
sphere where Lord Salisbury sits alone and meditative. It appears 
more and more every day that this African business is destined to be 
the touchstone of the true strength of the two rival statesmen in the 
councils of the Queen. Of Mr. Chamberlain, of his pushfulness, of 
his recent jingoism, I shall not speak here. What the public knows or 
guesses about the Prime Minister of England does not make very 
probable the enlistment of the heir of the Cecils in the ranks of the 
army of which St. Jingo is the God and Mr. Chamberlain the 
Prophet. How could we forget the conduct and the language of 
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Lord Salisbury in the first crisis of chauvjnism in those far-off times 
when, truth to speak, the succession of the late Lord Derby and the 
intoxicating splendour of the inheritance of Lord Beaconsfield had not 
yet brought him to play the part of accessory in the Disraelitic comedy 
of Peace with Honour? This disdainful Grand Seigneur, this high 
and strong mind, who hates the foolish catchwords of ambitious 
mediocrity, this obstinate Solitaire, who shuns the crowd and detests 
the contact of the vulgar—he is not the man to follow in the footsteps 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain—even if personal reasons not a few did 
not militate against this abdication. 

To conclude, I believe I may assert two things—the first, that the 
West African quarrel is highly important, not only because issues of 
peace and war are contained in it, but because it is ina kind of fashion 
the abridgment, the foreshortening of the whole of the difficulties 
between France and England. By its results we shall be able to 
appreciate the true disposition of the English and French Governments 
towards each other. The sure way to go to a shipwreck and toa 
rupture would be to mix and blend all the questions now hanging 
between the two States and to try to play Egypt against Nigeria or 
the Hinterland of Lagos against the Eastern Soudan. Secondly, 
and lastly, the principal guarantee of a successful and friendly 
settlement is to leave the hands free to the statesman as distinguished 
from the politician. The fate of the Anglo-French understanding 
is trembling in the balance. Everything that should give to Mr. 
Chamberlain a victory would go directly against the restoration of the 
entente cordiale. Let us hope Lord Salisbury has a mind broad 
enough, and a grip strong enough to dare to defy and to checkmate 
the profligate Imperialism of his Colonial Secretary. 


FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 
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OUR RESERVES for MANNING THE FLEET 


I 


To express the fullest confidence in the officers and men of its 
admirable permanent force is the first thing to be said in any paper 
dealing with the manning of the navy. No difficulty is experienced 
in recruiting. Thesystem of training is eulogised as well by foreign 
observers as by officers of our own service. We seem indeed to have 
attained to as high a standard of excellence as it is possible to reach 
in time of peace. The policy of providing for the manning of the 
navy by a permanent force gives us admirable crews, but it involves a 
heavy expenditure. The cost of converting the newly entered boy 
into an able seaman has been estimated at 300/. To keep men 
efficient they must be much at sea, entailing charges for the repairs 
and maintenance of ships, not less in amount than those for pay, 
provisions, and the pensions to which seamen of the navy are entitled 
when hardly past the prime of life. 

That a reserve is necessary for the navy was fully recognised by 
Mr. Goschen in a recent speech in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a motion by Sir Charles Dilke. It was, he said, the opinion of 
his colleagues and himself, that with the 100,000 men voted for the 
navy for 1897-8, and an addition of 6,300 next year, the permanent 
force would have reached a standard beyond which it would be 
impolitic and unwise to go in maintaining men on the active list, 
under the colours or at sea, in time of peace. For the remainder of 
the men who might be wanted we must depend on our reserve. 

Mr. Goschen gave his views as to the position and value of the 
Royal Naval Reserve at greater length on another public occasion. 
At the last annual dinner of the reserve he spoke as follows :— 

I may be permitted, perhaps, to say a word or two with régard, not only to 
the officers, but to the men of the Royal Naval Reserve. At the present moment it 
is composed of 10,600 men of the First Reserve, of 10,800 of the Second Reserve, of 
2,000 engine-room complement ratings, a number which we hope to increase by 
500 in the present financial year. These numbers are distinct from the officers 
themselves, who number about 1,400, and whom we ultimately hope to raise to 


1,500. Let me add this in regard to the subject of the men—that while the first- 
class men represent the distant sea-going ships, the second-class men represent, 
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more or less, the fishermen and the coasting service round these islands. In old 
days, perhaps, it might have been said that the first-class reserve were those upon 
whom we should mainly rely; but since sails have ceased to play a part to so 
great an extent on the sea, the second-class reserve, composed of the sturdy fisher- 
men round our coast, seem to us to be almost as valuable as the first-class reserve 
itself. And they have this advantage over their brother sailors, that they are 
near in the case of any emergency, and will probably be the first to flock to the 
pennant in case it should be necessary to call their services into active play. . . . 

If this were a mere paper force, if this were a force merely to tranquillise the 
public mind, a force which should figure in Parliamentary returns, or should 
figure in the Estimates, but to which we did not believe that any value would 
attach in time of trial—better have no such force at all, strike it out from our 
national power, and rely simply upon the active force which you have actually 
enrolled. 


But this is not the view which the Admiralty take of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. It is not the view which we believe the country will take of these 
men who have enrolled themselves, who are being carefully drilled, and who 
present themselves for their drill, I believe, in the full confidence that they intend 
in the time of emergency to take their place side by side with the blue-jackets in 
the men-of-war which will be sent to sea to meet the enemy. 


Mr. Goschen next proceeded to deal with the officers and the 
supplementary list of the reserve :— 


With regard to the officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, Mr. Clark Hall has 
alluded to the fact that when we were short of lieutenants we went to the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and we found 100 efficient or 90 efficient men, willing to take 
their place side by side as executive officers in the Royal Navy. When we 
tried that experiment, an experiment which the late Lords of the Admiralty 
inaugurated, and which we cordially accepted at their hands, there were dismal 
prophecies as to the probability of failure. . . . In all respects these prophecies 
have been falsified. Men have come from the best lines under the invitation 
which was issued to them, and if we had required 200 men instead of 100 men 
they would have come, and we should have got 200 able men. 


It would be unreasonable to look to a reserve to supply men of 
the same stamp and quality as those reared in the navy. 


It is not to be expected [says Captain Mahan] that the man newly taken from 
the merchant vessel, whose concern with other ships was confined to keeping out 
of their way, should at once be fitted to manceuvre skilfully round an antagonist 
actively engaged in injuring him, nor yet be ready to step at once from the com- 
mand of a handful of men shipped for a short cruise, to that of a numerous body 
which he was to animate with a common spirit, train to act together for a common 
purpose, and subject to a common rigorous discipline, to which he himself was 
by previous habit a stranger. 


At the commencement of war the navy would not look for leaders to 
its reserves. The permanent force will be the point of the spear. 
The reserves will follow up the blows first struck. They will fill up 
the gaps and provide the force which would be required in any pro- 
longed struggle. 

~ Confidence in the fighting qualities of the British Naval Reserve 
may be justified by the experiences of the navy of the United States 
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in the fierce struggle with the South. It is put on record by Mr. 
Wilson that— 

The behaviour of the Northern crews mainly brought into the fleet without 
previous training from the mercantile marines was admirable, and the more 
creditable as many of them were but raw recruits. Of them Farragut said: ‘I 
have never seen a crew come up like ours. They are ahead of the old set in 
small arms, and fully equal to them at the great guns. They arrived here a mere 
lot of boys and young men. There was but one man who showed fear.’ 


Thus far, happily, it has not been necessary to call upon the Naval 
Reserve to man the British fleet for war service. Our experiences 
have been limited to the manceuvres. So far as they go they have 
been entirely satisfactory. Some 590 men were embarked for service 
during the 1896 manceuvres in twenty-four different ships, and their 
conduct and ability as recorded in their certificates by the captains 
of the ships in which they served were very satisfactory. Favourable 
reports also have been received from Her Majesty’s ships in regard to 
the conduct and ability of the men who have completed six to twelve 
months’ training in the navy. 

Having established the necessity for an increase in the Naval 
Reserve, to what standard of strength should the force be raised? In 
a recent publication, Lord Hood of Avalon proposed to increase the 
reserve gradually from 24,000 to 30,000, of whom 2,300 should be 
firemen. 

The full requirements of the navy in the seaman class are 
computed by Commander Honner in his recent prize essay at 55,556 
men. We have available 45,527 men in the regular reserves, and 
behind them 10,800 men in the first class, and 10,600 in the second 
class naval reserve. 

Great as are the demands of the navy, we have ample resources 
for supplying the necessary complements for the engine-room. As 
to officers there is no difficulty. We have in the permanent force of 
the navy 2,000 engineers, and 2,000 engine-room artificers. In the 
great engineering works, and in the mercantile marine, we have a 
practically unlimited reserve on which to draw. Nor need there be 
any anxiety as to the supply of working hands. If the decay of the 
sailing fleet has diminished the value of the mercantile marine as 
a nursery for seamen, the enormous increase in steam tonnage has 
rendered it easy to raise a reserve of stokers. For all the ships built 
and building, 18,000 stokers are necessary. It is proposed in the 
estimates of the present year to raise the number of continuous 
service stokers to 15,232, and the firemen in the Royal Naval Reserve 
to 2,000 men. A thousand firemen could be got from pensioners in 
the reserve and coastguard. In the fireman class it is necessary that 
a certain proportion should be skilful and experienced. The work of 
coal trimmers, who form a large proportion of the engine-room com- 
plement, is easily learned. 
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It will be seen that it is chiefly in the seaman class that rein- 
forcement is desirable. In peace it is difficult to realise how large 
are the demands and how rapid the wastage in time of war. In 1813 
the navy was manned by 140,000 seamen and marines. Looking to 
the numbers enrolled in the French Inscription Maritime, and to the 
recommendation of Lord Cardwell’s commission on manning,astrength 
of 50,000 for the reserve as recommended by Captain Eardley-Wilmot 
does not appear excessive. 

We have next to consider in what proportion this force should con- 
sist of seamen-class men, engine-room complement and marines. 

The proportion of seamen in modern ships of war is smaller than 
formerly. In the first-class battleship the seaman class are 46 per 
cent. ; the engine-room ratings 18 per cent.; the marines 13 per 
cent.; and the artificers 3 per cent. of the total complement. In 
the latest and largest of our cruisers—the Terrible and Powerful 

—the engineer branch numbers nearly 300 men. It may be 
suggested that a reserve of 50,000 should include 30,000 seamen, 
10,000 stokers, 10,000 marines and Marine Artillery Volunteers. 

A reserve of 30,000 seamen could undoubtedly be raised from 
the seafaring population of the United Kingdom. In a debate in the 
last session of Parliament on Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles gave the following statistics from a return of the Board of 
Trade dated April 1896 :— 

The total number of persons employed in the sailing and steam vessels belonging 


to the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, excluding 
vessels employed on rivers and inland navigation and yachts, was 231,736 persons. 
Of these, 30,821 were foreigners. There were 27,193 Lascars who were Knitish 
subjects. ‘I'he return gave the number of fishermen and boys resident within the 
limits of the port as 73,090; persons other than regular fishermen, 41,230; total, 
114,320. If they added the fishermen there was a total of 354,000 persons, and 
the percentuge of foreigners was not 36 per cent. but only 9percent. The Board cf 
Trade returns, moreover, excluded a large number of seafaring persons; they only 
took note of one crew, they excluded yachts and the beachmen, some of the best 
seamen in the world, and they excluded all those employed on inland rivers and 
navigation. If, therefore, they took a very moderate allowance, the grand total 
of seafaring persons belonging to these islands was close upon half a million. 


It is quite evident from these figures that the fisheries of Great 
Britain are flourishing, and that men could be obtained in ample 
numbers from that source. Fishermen have much to learn when 
they first step on board a man-of-war, but they have their sea-legs. 
The French Inscription Maritime, mainly recruited from the 
fisheries, is thus described by M. Weyl :— 

L'Inscription Maritime, qui est la pépiniére de nos équipages, nous donne des 
sujets ayant le pied marin, mais ignorants tous du service & bord des navires de 
guerre. 


Though they join the navy as raw recruits, the French officers 
are well satisfied with the men supplied to the reserve from the 
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fisheries. In the British Admiralty the fishermen are growing in 
favour. It is recognised that the second class reserve are morally 
and physically superior to many men in the first-class reserve. 
They spend their lives in battling with the rude seas which wash the 
coasts of Great Britain. They soon become efficient for deck duties 
in mastless fleets, and it is an obvious advantage that they are always 
near at hand. 

I may perhaps permit myself to look with some satisfaction on 
the part which I took in Parliament in establishing the second-class 
reserve. It is the principal result of a lifelong experience as a 
yachtsman and eighteen years passed in the House of Commons. 
In several sessions of Parliament I had urged that the fishermen with 
whom I had come into contact during many cruises round the British 
Isles would be valuable recruits for our Naval Reserve. I did not 
speak to unattending ears. Mr. Ward Hunt, the then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, determined to make a personal inspection. In the 
Admiralty yacht he visited every part of the coast of the United 
Kingdom. He came back favourably impressed with the fishermen, 
and the enrolment of a second-class reserve was approved. It is 
highly satisfactory to know that the force has stood the test of time, 
and grown in favour with the Admiralty. 

While the fisheries are flourishing, we see a falling-off in the 
supply of blue-water seamen. The bold and skilful handling of large 
ships under sail in all conditions of weather is an art in which every 
seaman justly takes a pride. The moderate-sized sailing ships, and 
the coasters, which in the past were so valuable for the training of 
boys for the sea, are fast disappearing. The large modern sailing 
ships, which still find employment in distant voyages, will probably 
in time be superseded by steamers. Our blue-water seamen are being 
employed more and more in canal wallahs and ocean tramps, in 
which it is impossible to keep up the practice of seamanship as it was 
understood in the elder day. In the trade with the East it is the 
universal practice to carry crews of coloured men under British 
officers. All the hard work of a steamship is done in the stoke-hole, 
and employment of such a nature in the burning heat of the tropics 
is not suitable for Europeans. It is perhaps a matter rather of con- 
gratulation than regret that the men of the tropics are ready to 
supply the labour which is required. The reasons why the best sea- 
men seek employment in steamers are not far to seek. In sailing 
ships all the social and material conditions of life are inferior, the 
voyages longer, the labour more severe, and the danger greater. 
For these disadvantages the seaman finds no compensation in more 
liberal wages. In the port of Liverpool, on the Australian voyage, 
the rates were 45s. per month in 1848, 50s. in 1860, 60s. in 1875. 
They have now fallen to 55s. In sailing ships the crew are paid off 
at the termination of every voyage, and often in foreign ports far 
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away from home, and where it is the harder to resist temptations to 
squander in the dissipation of a few days the earnings of many months 
of toil and hardship. In steamers the wages range from 70s. to 90s. a 
month, and employment is continuous. 

At this stage let us ask ourselves whether it is proper that steps 
should be taken to place British subjects in a more favoured position 
than foreigners for employment under the national flag. Shall we 
reverse the policy to which we have adhered since the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws? If we hesitate to exclude foreigners from our 
mercantile marine, shall we give subsidies to sailing ships manned 
exclusively by British subjects ? 

The policy of subsidising the mercantile marine has been adopted 
in France with no unstinting hand. The total amount paid by the 
State in bounties on the construction of ships and machinery has 
increased from 360,000/. in 1888 to 600,000/. at the date of the latest 
returns. The mileage bounty of sailing ships is no less than ls. 5d. 
per thousand tons per mile traversed. Thus liberally encouraged by 
the bounty of the State, a sensible increase is taking place in the 
tonnage of French sailing ships of the largest class. 

It is vain to look to shipowners to assist the Admiralty to provide 
a reserve for the navy at their own expense. The sailing ships are 
disappearing because they no longer pay, and steamship companies 
for a series of years have yielded very moderate returns on the capital 
embarked. The nine largest steamship companies whose accounts 
have been published have an aggregate capital of 10,246,000/. In 
1895 they earned a net profit of 309,691/. Of this amount 179,647/. 
was earned by the P. & O. Company, leaving 130,044/., or a little 
over 14 per cent., on the 7,726,000/. of capital of the other eight 
companies. In no form of investment is depreciation more rapid 
than in the case of steamships. It was stated at a recent meeting 
of the P. & O. Company that the 60,000 tons of steamships sold by 
the company during the past ten years originally cost 2,104,487/., 
but only realised 171,810. 

The Admiralty has hitherto been opposed to the policy of con- 
tributions in aid of the training of reserve men. In his speech on Sir 
Charles Dilke’s motion, Mr. Goschen said :— 

1 should certainly be sorry to increase the Navy Estimates by putting upon 
them the training of men for the mercantile marine without any security, that 
when the time comes we should gain men proportionate in number to the expense 
incurred. 


Clearly it is not the duty of the State to provide cheap labour for a 
favoured industry. It might, however, be for the advantage of the 
navy to give encouragement by subsidy to sailing ships under 
conditions which would secure that they would be effectively utilised 
for the training of the Naval Reserve. The training of officers and 
seamen for'the-sea service may properly be regarded as an essential 
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branch of technical education in a great maritime country. It has 
been shown by the statistics already quoted that we can increase the 
Naval Reserve to any required number without calling upon the State 
for expenditure in the rearing of seamen. Viewed, however, in 
connection with the professional training, both of officers and men, 
the total disappearance of sailing ships from the seas would be cause for 
regret. We might begin experimentally with a few ships, the results 
being carefully checked and proved to be satisfactory before com- 
mitting the Government to a large expenditure. 

The outlines of a scheme were traced in a paper read by 
Commander Caborne, R.N.R., at the United Service Institution on 
the 29th of January, 1896. He proposed 


That the Board of Trade should be furnished with funds out of the public 
purse, wherewith to annually apprentice a fixed number of lads not under the age 
of sixteen, selected for their medical fitness and respectability, to approved ship- 
owners for a term of three years. 

The sum to be paid should cover all expenses to which the shipowner would 
be liable, and an agreement, outside the scope of the indentures, should be entered 
into with the Government by the boys and their parents or guardians. 

At the time of apprenticeship, the boys should be entered in the third class of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. Upon the expiration of their indentures, they should 
undergo three months’ instruction on board one of the modern drill-ships; after 
which, they should be required to serve in the fleet for a period of twelve months, 
and then be sent to one of the schools for a course of gunnery. 

On the completion of this course of training they would be in a position to 
earn their own living in the merchant service. For fifteen years from the age of 
twenty they would be liable for service in the Royal Naval Reserve. They would 
be eligible for pension upon the terms now granted to first-class men. 

It would be most essential that considerable care should be exercised in 
selecting ships for the boys in the first instance, so that they would not at the 
outset of their career be exposed to the risk of losing respect for those in authority 
over them, and, by the character of their treatment, become disgusted with their 
calling. 


Captain Caborne admits that his proposals would cost money. 
He contends that if we spent 250,000/., or even 500,000/., per annum 
in training seamen, it would be but a small sum compared with the 
gigantic interests at stake. 

Having dealt with the recruiting of the Naval Reserve, we may 
proceed to consider what steps should be taken to secure the highest 
standard of efficiency. The authors of the essays written in competi- 
tion for the gold medal of the Royal United Service Institution were 
invited to consider the following question: In view of the changes 
which have taken place in the composition of fleets during the present 
century, what system of entry, training, and distribution is best 
calculated to insure an efficient body of officers and men of all 
branches for peace and war establishment ? All the writers were agreed 
that the conditions with which we have now to deal are not as in the 
elder day, when any seaman could quickly learn to work the guns then 
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mounted on board ship. Breech-loaders of gigantic size, and quick 
firers of intricate mechanism, require much more elaborate instruction. 
They concurred as to the desirability of passing as many reserve men 
as possible through a short training on board a sea-going ship of 
war. Commander Honner proposed to man ships on foreign stations 
with two-thirds long-service men and one-third five years’ men 
belonging to the first-class reserve. The first-class reserve was to 
consist of men, entered at eighteen to twenty years of age, who 
should serve six months in a training ship, and subsequently four 
years on a foreign station. After completing their five years in the 
Royal Navy, the first-class men would put in five years’ service in the 
second-class reserve, performing drill annually, and receiving a 
retainer which, in the case of those who had obtained the rating of 
A.B., should be raised to the amount of 12/. a year. A lower scale 
of retainer would be paid to those who leave the navy at the end of 
five years’ service as ordinary seamen. From the second-class reserve 
the men would pass into the third class, and, after fifteen years’ 
service, would become eligible for pension. 

Turning from the essayists to the senior officers of the navy, in 
a recent speech at the United Service Institution, Sir Edmund 
Fremantle declared himself an advocate of the plan of training the 
reserve by short service with the fleet. That distinguished officer, 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby, proposed that the navy should train men 
largely in excess of its peace requirements, and pass them into the 
merchant service on certain conditions. Going back to the able 
commission on manning over which the late Lord Cardwell presided, 
we find a similar plan strongly advocated. 

In all European navies manned on the compulsory service system 
every man in thereserve has served in the navy in France, Germany, 
and Italy, the period of service is three years, and in the Austrian 
navy, four years. 

The principle of short service has now been accepted by the 
Admiralty. Instead of the present first and second classes of the Naval 
Reserve, two new classes will be constituted—(1) Qualified Seamen, 
(2)Seamen. All the seamen who enter the reserve in future will join 
the seaman class, except men who have completed a first engagement 
in the Royal Navy. Men enrolled in the seaman class will be entered 
under the same conditions as the present second class. They will be 
called upon within their first term of enrolment to do six months’ 
training in the navy. Upon the completion of six months’ navy 
training they will be eligible for advancement to qualified seamen. 
Men who complete a subsequent period of six months’ training in a 
man-of-war, or two periods of three months each, making twelve 
months in all, will become entitled to a pension of 12/.a year on 
reaching the age of sixty. Provision has been made in the estimates 
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for embarking 1,200 men for six months’ training in 1897-8. The 


new regulations for the Naval Reserve must command general approval ; 
if any point is open to criticism it is perhaps the short period of 
compulsory service. It would have been preferable to require a 
year’s experience of a ship of war. It may not be desirable to make 
sudden and drastic changes, and it is obvious that stricter conditions 
may involve proportionate increases of pay. 

In this connection, we have to keep in view that the British navy 
has for many years been manned most efficiently by continuous 


service men. 


We must be prepared to find that officers, whose 


experience is confined to another system, desire to proceed with 
caution in introducing into the fleet two classes of men, serving 
under different conditions as to prospects of advancement, as to 
length of service, and as to early training. The objections would 
perhaps be removed if ships were specially commissioned for the 
training of the reserve. We have a training squadron for the 
permanent force. We might commission a training squadron for the 
reserve, consisting of masted ironclads of the older type. Zeal and 


ability in the 


highly important duty of training men for the reserve 


should be duly rewarded by promotion. 

Turning to matters not involving organic change, it is an obvious 
remark that the efficiency of the Naval Reserve largely depends on tha 
facilities afforded for instruction, and on the rewards given for 
efficiency. Until a recent date, the Naval Reserve were drilled in 
obsolete hulks, of which the President in the West India Docks 
was a characteristic specimen. The ship was antiquated, the arma- 
ment obsolete, and the drill-shed too confined. Nearly 1,000 officers 
and men of the reserve pass through their drill in the Port of London 


every year. 


It is highly satisfactory to know that the Apollo, a 


second-class cruiser of modern type, is about to take the place of the 
President. Mr. Goschen has stated that good reports have been 
received in regard to the training of officers and men on board the 
modern cruisers commissioned as drill ships for the Naval Reserve at 
North Shields and Southampton. It is proposed to extend the 
system. Numerous questions have recently been asked in Parlia- 
ment as to the facilities for the drill and instruction of the Naval 
Reserve. Assurances have been given on the part of the Admiralty 
that modern breech-loaders are now placed on board all the drill 
ships and most of the batteries of the Naval Reserve. It is admitted 
that the firing practice is limited and partial, but shooting with big 
guns is not the chief duty which would fall on the reserve in war, and 
the larger number attend in the winter months. 

To secure higher efficiency in the reserve improved appliances for 
instruction will not alone suffice. All men showing superior ability 
in drill, or as marksmen, should receive an addition to their pay, and 


it should be more liberal in amount than the penny a day given to 
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the trained man for the twenty-eight days in the year during which 
he attends drill. In the case of men who have served twelve months 
in a ship of war, and have qualified as A.B., or in gunnery, the 
retaining fee of 61. might be doubled in amount. The pensions of 
reserve men should be payable at%an earlier age than sixty. Atten- 
dance at manceuvres when ordered should be compulsory. If an 
increase were granted in the annual retainer, the conditions of service 
should be clearly defined, and strictly enforced. The pay should be 
sufficient to secure a ready performance of all the duties required. 

Turning to the officers of the reserve, favourable opinions as to 
their ability have been already quoted from the public speeches of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. His memorandum accompanying 
the Navy Estimates for the present year gives evidence of the con- 
fidence reposed by the Admiralty in the mercantile marine as a 
reserve for the supply of officers to the fleet. It is proposed to 
increase the executive officers’ list by 100, making a total of 1,400 
officers. The success which has marked the Admiralty scheme for 
obtaining 100 lieutenants and sub-lieutenants from the mercantile 
marine affords an illustration of the resources we possess in the 
mercantile marine. The terms were liberal, volunteers came forward 
with alacrity, and thus a temporary deficiency was promptly made 
good. 

The number of those on the active list who have served for twelve 
months in the navy, or are now under training, includes 114 lieu- 
tenants, 65 sub-lieutenants, and 4 midshipmen. As in the case 
of the men, so with the officers, the reserve would be far more 
efficient if training in the navy was compulsory. Every midshipman 
in the Royal Naval Reserve should be considered a probationer until 
he has served twelve months in the navy and a favourable report has 
been made as to his professional qualifications and general fitness. 
The rule should be that all officers of the reserve should be entered 
as midshipmen. The maximum age of entry has been lowered under 
recent regulations to 35 for lieutenants and 30 for sub-lieutenants. 
It may be desirable to keep the door open for officers of standing in 
the mercantile marine to join the reserve, but the numbers should be 
strictly limited. 

And here I would repeat some observations which have been 
previously offered in the pages of the Naval Annual. The selection 
of young officers for first entry is made too much athaphazard. The 
Admiralty should be assisted in the sifting of applications by 
committees of shipowners at the principal ports, who should see 
every candidate personally, and report as to his probable fitness. 
Their co-operation is urgently needed, not only in the selection of 
officers, but in the negotiations of the terms and conditions of their 
service; in advising as to rates of pay and allowances ; in framing 


regulations ; and generally in making naval service popular with the 
38P2 
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merchant officers, and in keeping the two great branches of our 
marine in touch with one another. 

The arguments for the payment of premiums for apprentices to 
the Naval Reserve apply not less to the case of the officers. They 
should be trained in sailing ships, and their education when at sea 
should not be neglected. Some payment should be made from public 
funds to shipowners who undertake to carry midshipmen of the Naval 
Reserve in sailing ships selected by the Admiralty as specially suitable 
for the purpose. 

In addition to the reserves for the navy which can be raised at 
home, we have large undeveloped resources in the colonies. Canada 
has a fishing population numbering some 50,000 men. During the 
severe winter the ports in the Gulf of St. Lawrence could be visited 
by gunboats, on which instruction could be given. A naval reserve 
of 5,000 men could be raised in Canada. 

In Australia it has been estimated that we have 5,000 fishermen 
of excellent quality. In Victoriathe Naval Brigade could be largely 
increased if funds were available. In New South Wales the Naval 
Brigade has a strength of 350 men, the great majority being time- 
expired men-of-war’s men. Steps should be taken to form a local 
branch of the Royal Naval Reserve with a strength of perhaps 
1,000 men. Australia possesses commodious harbours, strongly 
fortified, with abundant supplies of coal. If we were able to supply 
men to fleets in need of reinforcement, the value of Australia as a 
naval base would be greatly enhanced. Men should be entered for 
the Naval Reserve in the colonies on the same conditions as in the 
mother country. They should be under the control of the Admiralty, 
their pay being a charge on the British Navy Estimates. Naval 
Reserve drill ships should be established at Sydney, Newcastle, and 
Melbourne. _ The Victorian shipowners have undertaken to give 
every facility for attendance at drill to the men in their employ. In 
the discussion on Admiral Bowden Smith’s paper, recently read at 
the United Service Institution, Sir Henry Norman, while regretting 
that comparatively few seamen were to be found in Australia, 
expressed the view that it would be desirable to have a training ship 
in Australian waters under the control of the Royal Navy, on which 
boys might be received. It would be well to recruit for the navy in 
the colonies, and thus to make the service in a larger sense than at 
present an Imperial force. 

Naval opinion is unanimous as to the great value of the marines. 
With the disappearance of masts and sails this amphibious force 
should form a portion of the complements of ships of war. As it has 
been already stated, a seaman costs 300/., while the marine artillery 
man can be trained for 100/., and the marine infantry man for a yet 
smaller sum. While the marines formed 31 per cent. of the personnel 
of the navy in the great war, at the present time the proportion has 
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fallen to 17 per cent. The establishment for this year stands at 
17,500 officers and men. Captain Eardley-Wilmot would raise the 
strength to 20,000. Captain J. M. Rose, R.M.A., another competitor 
for the gold medal of the Royal United Service Institution, asks for 
35,000 men. 

Nearly 30 per cent. of the marines take their discharge after 
twelve years’ service. From these men a reserve should be formed. 
A plan has recently been put forward by Major Gatliff. Dividing 
the men into two classes, to the first class, all of whom would be under 
40 years of age, and should be called out for drills, he would give a 
retainer at the rate of 6d. a day. The second-class reserve, though 
not called out for drills, would be liable to war service up to the 
age of 50. 

Behind the marines a corps of volunteers should be enrolled for 
the sea service. The Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, to whom in 
the early stage of the movement the present writer endeavoured to 
give such support as he could both in Parliament and by personal 
service in the corps, were not a perfect success. They were full of 
enthusiasm for the navy, and worked the heaviest guns at which 
they could be drilled on board the President in brilliant style, but 
their aspirations were too strongly directed on nautical lines. 
Although not sailors, they desired to be classed with the blue-jackets 
of the fleet rather than with the marine artillery and the marines. 
This ambition at length created an impossible situation, and, on the 
recommendation of the late Sir George Tryon, the volunteers were 
disbanded. If a judicious appeal were made by the Admiralty, the 
force might be revived as a reserve to the marine artillery. 
There is good ground for confidence that from the class originally 
enrolled, and from the mechanics in the private engineering works 
and shipbuilding yards of the country, a body of men capable of 
rendering good service might be raised. 

It would have been satisfactory to be able to combine with the 
manning of the navy some plan for the social improvement of 
seamen. It is clear that the men engaged in the carrying trade 
across the ocean in sailing ships have not shared in the advance 
which it is so gratifying to observe in other employments. The 
poor remuneration of men serving before the mast is due in no small 
degree to recklessness and improvidence. Men with empty pockets 
and no credit must accept the first employment which offers. In the 
young seamen taking his holiday on shore it would be vain to look 
for the steady and well-ordered habits of men of older age, living in 
comfortable homes. It is difficult to raise our seamen to the stan- 
dard of life socially and materially to which by their great services 
to the community they are entitled. The improvement which all 
must desire to see in a class which renders indispensable services 
and suffers exceptional hardships, can only partially be effected by 
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legislation and the aid of Government. No public administration 
can bring those influences to bear which alone will work for 
the highest good. In every sailor's home we need a Florence 
Nightingale : 
*I see her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman too.’ 


Miss Weston has done a noble work for the Royal Navy. Other 
good women, ministering angels in the truest sense, have laboured, 
if less conspicuously, not less earnestly, for the merchant service. 
The gratifying success of the memorial building erected by the 
present writer in the East of London is largely due to a little 
company of ladies of infinite tact and high purpose, who have devoted 
themselves to the cause of the sailor. More such workers are needed. 
The field is open in every seaport. 
BRASSEY. 
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II 
(A CRITIQUE OF LORD BRASSEY) 


THE admirable and lucid paper on this subject from the pen of Lord 
Brassey cannot fail to do an immense deal of good. The questions 
which he touches upon are all vital ones, and no man is more compe- 
tent than he to express an opinion which naval officers and politicians 
should regard with deference and attention. Lord Brassey was the 
first man who thoroughly took up the Naval Reserve question on 
modern lines, and he has, therefore, more than ordinary claims upon 
us who have followed up his good work; and if I differ in some 
details from his views, my criticisms are only intended to help on 
the cause he has so much at heart. It is only by carefully considering 
the views of different minds, each looking at the subject from different 
aspects, that authority can ever hope to draft a successful scheme, 
which embodies the best and eliminates the weakest points of the 
plans‘of experts. It is a matter for regret that at so critical a period 
in the history of our Naval Reserves and the mercantile marine, 
Lord Brassey is not here to press his valuable views upon responsible 
authority. 

Lord Brassey has quoted the First Lord of the Admiralty to show 
that authority considers ‘a Reserve necessary for the Navy,’ and that 
with regard to our manning requirements beyond 106,000 active 
service, long service ratings, ‘ we must depend upon our Reserve.’ It 
is true, that authority has at last realised something of the serious 
nature of the situation, but the fault which has (and which still 
exists) characterised the treatment of the Reserve question in official 
circles is‘an apparent inability to realise the tremendous, overwhelming, 
and stupendous importance of having adequate Reserves for the fleet. 
The efficient manning of the fleet in war time will entirely depend 
on the Reserves. No military commander would ever dream of putting 
the worst trained and most undisciplined men in his Reserve. What 
is the object of a Reserve? (1) To fill up the gaps caused by losses in 
battle, z.e. to have discipline, courage, and confidence, knowing they 
are taking the place of men who have fallen before a foe which has 
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proved capable of inflicting such losses. (2) To have the tried skill, 
discipline, and high valour necessary to retrieve disasters—to try 
and turn the day when things look black, and when the morale of 
the soldier or the seaman is likely to be weakened by defeat. When 
to this is added the necessity, which is an undoubted necessity, and 
which the First Lord (as quoted by Lord Brassey) admits, that the 
Reserve should undertake the task of filling up deficiencies in the first 
fighting line at very short notice after the outbreak of war, it is 
evident that in the case of the British Naval Reserves they should, as 
far as is possible, consist of only well-trained picked men. What is the 
real state of affairs? Authority seems to treat the question so lightly 
—attaches so little importance to the Reserve—that instead of being 
the best part of our force it is the smallest, most undisciplined, ill 
trained, and totally ignorant of either the real nature, character, 
or possibilities of the work it will be called upon to perform. The 
willingness and courage of the officers and men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve are beyond question, but to avail ourselves of that 
willingness and courage in a naval war under present conditions 
will be to cause, certainly to invite, a disaster. 

Lord Brassey quotes at length a speech at the last Royal Naval 
Reserve dinner, where the First Lord referred to their numbers (‘in all 
24,800’), and in which he eulogised the fishermen and men employed 
in the coasting service, who he said would ‘probably’ be the first 
to flock to the pennant in time of war. ‘ Probably’ is not a good 
word to use in matters so important as ‘Defence.’ We should deal 
in certainties and not probabilities; and with our food supplies 
shortened and cut off, I for one do not think that the fishermen of 
Great Britain will be less needed in time of war, or that their 
splendid courage as bold and hardy seamen, or their immunity from 
sea-sickness, are sufficient qualities by themselves to make them good 
men to put on board a man-of-war, to man a 6-in. quick-firing gun 
or work the torpedo tubes, or man fast destroyers; much less will 
those qualities help them to understand signals they have never 
seen, guns they have never worked, or to understand bugle orders 
they have never heard. I know what the reply will be to this 
criticism. ‘Oh, but we shall not require the Reserves to form the 
whole or larger part of a ship’s company. They will be distributed 
amongst trained crews. Only a percentage of a ship’s company needs 
to be trained to these special duties.’ Such a reply has been and will 
be given, but it is based on ill-conceived theories and utter want of 
knowledge of the true state of the case. Are we going to break up 
the crews of the Channel Fleet or the Mediterranean Fleet when 
war breaks out ? Are we going to bring home ships from the China, 
the Cape, Australian, or American stations in order to mix Reserve men 
with their crews? If not, how is this change to be achieved? It is 
true that, scattered all over the globe on board merchant vessels, we 
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might find men of our old First Reserves. Authority says these will 
be put into the ships on foreign stations, but how are the men on the 
active list thus released to be sent home to man reserve ships in home 
dockyards ? How are the merchant ships out of which these men are 
taken to reach British ports without their crews? These are problems 
which have escaped the attention of many professed experts. Inthe 
speech referred to the First Lord mentioned that ‘if the present force 
was a mere paper Reserve—a force to which we did not believe that 
any value would attach in time of trial . . . better have no such force 
at all, strike it out from our national power, and rely simply upon the 
active force which we have actually enrolled. . . . This is not the 
view the Admiralty take.’ 

I contend that so far as training goes the Reserve force we have 
at present 7s a paper force. I go further. The First Lord has to a 
certain extent admitted it, as he has this year most wisely entirely 
altered the system of joining and training the Reserve. 

Lord Brassey says : ‘ It would be unreasonable to look to a Reserve 
to supply men of the same stamp and quality as those reared in our 
Navy.’ He quotes Captain Mahan to prove that the man taken from 
the mercantile marine cannot be up to this standard. He goes on: 
‘At the commencement of war the Navy would not look for leaders to 
its Reserves. ... The Reserves will follow up the first blow struck.’ 

I entirely differ from these views for the reasons already given. The 
Reserves should be as far as is possible picked men. Over 106,000 
active ratings we must leave to the Reserves to fill up the numbers 
we require. We cannot do it. With our present numbers, 70,000 
reservists is the least we dare trust to. The conduct of the raw 
recruits in the United States civil war is no criterion. They had to 
face men of the same calibre as themselves. Our Reserves will have 
to face trained men who have served in the ships and at the guns 
they are called upon to fight. 

‘Thus far,’ as Lord Brassey points out, ‘we have not had to call 
upon our Naval Reserves to man the fleet for war service ;’ but we 
depend upon them to do so at the supreme moment, and with all 
deference to the opinion expressed as to their ability during the 
Naval Manceuvres, I differ from Lord Brassey. The willingness of 
the men is admitted, but their ability (through no fault of their 
own, but through their system of training) is seriously questioned. 

Lord Hood of Avalon’s statement that the force should be 
increased to 30,000, of whom 2,300 should be firemen, comes rather 
late in the day. Lord Hood when in a position of authority was not 
remarkable for the broadness of his views or for seeing far ahead. 
A very short time prior to the addition to the fleet of the seventy ships 
under the Naval Defence Act he officially stated that ‘we might want 
six more cruisers, but they were not absolutely necessary’ (vide evidence 
before the House of Commons Committee). Had the country relied 
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upon Lord Hood’s authoritative statement then, there would be no 
ships to need reserve crews, no Empire to need ships of war, to-day. 

‘ Great as are the demands of the Navy, we have ample resources 
for supplying the necessary complements for the engine-room,’ says 
Lord Brassey. This is a statement to which I unhesitatingly demur. 
We are, at present, 5,000 short at least in our engine-room ratings. 
We have eighty-two engineers doing duty, in small craft, ‘in lieu of 
chief engineers.’ We have to take engineers in charge of vessels 
building, and employed for instructional purposes, away from their 
duties to go out on steam trials. And so far from ‘the great engi- 
neering works and mercantile marine being a practically unlimited 
reserve on which to draw,’ it is a well-known fact that even during the 
present great engineering strike not all the efforts of the Admiralty, 
the prospects of good pay, pension, and rank at once have enabled 
authority to fill up the serious and growing deficiencies in the engine- 
rooms of the fleet, more particularly in the artificer branch. Some 
of our reserve ships are becoming inefficient owing to the insufficiency 
of the engine-room ‘care and maintenance’ parties. 

Lord Brassey even contradicts himself, for while he says we need 
18,000 stokers in our engine-rooms, with the active list and Reserves 
added, he makes out that we can only depend on 17,232. Where is 
the number required according to his own estimate? Still more 
important, where is then the Reserve? Lord Brassey answers this by 
saying that 1,000 could be got from the pensioner reserve and coast- 
guard. This would give a reserve of 232, according to his own 
figures! But the coastguard are part of the ‘active service ratings’ 
of the fleet. How can they be at one and the same time employed 
as (1) active service seamen in the fleet, (2) reserve firemen to make 
up deficits in the engine-room, and (3) signal look-outs round the 
coast, which I should imagine was more their proper sphere? Con- 
sider No. 1 with Lord Brassey’s next sentence. ‘ It will be seen that 
it is chiefly in the seamen class that reinforcement is needed.’ 

I thoroughly agree with Lord Brassey that it is difficult in peace 
‘to realise how large are the demands and how rapid the wastage in 
time of war,’ but we should make some effort to realise and allow for 
it. Now we rely ona force of 28,000 Reserves. To say ‘that 50,000 
does not appear excessive’ is surely to beg the question. It is easy 
to calculate the number we want. (1) We must make up the 
difference between the actual fighting strength of the active list and 
the number required in war time. To do this we must add a definite 
proportion of Reserves to wipe out the deficit at the outbreak of war. 
(2) We must have a definite proportion of men in reserve to fill up 
the wastage in war. 

The total requirements of the Navy in time of war will be about 
110,500 to man vessels ready for the pennant. The permanent 
force has now been fixed by authority as not to exceed 106,000. 
This leaves nominally 4,500 to make up by the aid of Reserves, but 
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really it is more, because from the 106,000 will have to be eliminated 
all who are not included in the vote as borne for ‘sea service.’ This will 
represent, instead of 4,500, nearer 10,500 men. Then we must allow 
of a reserve of 50 per cent. for the forces employed on active service, 
in war, i.e. half 110,500=55,250. Total reserves required, 65,750, 
say 70,000, officers and men. I have advocated this number in 
speeches and writings over and over again, and given my reasons for 
wanting them. 

Space will not permit me here to go fully into the question as to 
whether these 70,000 men would be easily forthcoming under present 
conditions, nor shall I attempt to answer in a paragraph the figures 
of Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., which|Lord Brassey quotes, but which 
the secretary to the Navy League has recently effectively answered 
in the Times. Mr. Bowles’s letter is most valuable, as it will invite 
argument and help to elucidate facts. 

The value of the fishermen reserve, if the men are passed 
through a satisfactory short service in the Navy, I fully appreciate. 
I agree with Lord Brassey entirely as to their worth if trained and 
disciplined, and all honour is due to him as the man who first 
thought of using this valuable material. 

I cannot, however, agree as warmly with him in his estimate of 
coloured crews in the stoke-hole. The best authorities tell us that 
the ‘European’ British fireman shows far more stamina in the 
engine-room (in the Red Sea, for instance) than any inhabitant of 
the tropical zone. The European seaman is also more to be relied 
on than our British Asiatic when unforeseen contingencies arise, 
which may cause disaster. 

Lord Brassey asks some pertinent questions as to the future of 
the mercantile marine which our ministers will do well to consider. 
Let us endeavour to answer them. Its ‘ proper,’ just, and necessary 
‘that steps should be taken to place British subjects in a more 
favoured position than foreigners for employment under the national 
flag.’ If we ‘hesitate to exclude foreigners from our mercantile 
marine,’ we must most certainly ‘ give subsidies to ships manned 
exclusively by British subjects.’ Lord Brassey is perfectly right in 
saying ‘it is vain to look to shipowners to assist the Admiralty to 
provide a reserve for the Navy at their own expense.’ On the other 
hand, the First Lord is equally correct in deprecating national expendi- 
ture in this direction which is not justified by a certainty ‘ that when 
the time comes we should gain men proportionate in number to the 
expense incurred.’ Or, again, as Lord Brassey puts it, ‘clearly it 
is not the duty of the State to provide cheap labour for a favoured 
industry,’ but it is the duty of the State to provide adequately for 
the defence of the Empire, and I regret that the statistics Lord 
Brassey gives do not ‘show’ to my satisfaction ‘that we can 
increase the Naval Reserve to any required number without calling 
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upon the State for expenditure in the rearing of seamen,’ nor will 
they, I think, convince anyone who has studied the question. At the 
same time, if the State for Imperial purposes, Imperial gain, and 
Imperial safety desires to subsidise any particular industry, such as 
the shipping industry, some care and discrimination should be 
shown. We ought not to see, as now, Government subsidised lines 
of British steamships giving foreign producers preferential rates of 
carriage to the detriment of the British manufacturer. We ought not 
to see British subsidised ships sold to foreigners. 

The schemes of Commander Caborne, R.N., and Commander 
Honner, late R.N., to which Lord Brassey refers, and the scheme 
of Captain Crutchley, R.N.R., which he does not allude to, have this 
merit-——they are definite proposals for a way out of the difficulty and 
not mere attacks on the present Reserve. I personally approve of 
Commander Honner’s, and the main features of that I have embodied 
in a scheme of my own already extensively reported in the Press. 
All schemes which involve payments to shipowners and to boys for 
apprenticeships to the sea come within the category of the First 
Lord’s condemnation which I have quoted. We donot get sufficient 
security that we shall get an adequate return in the number of men 
when the time comes. All money spent by the country in forming 
a Reserve should be spent on men trained under a short service 
system in the Navy itself, and should be spent (1) on training them 
when they leave the Navy, (2) on adequate retaining fees to keep 
them attached to the service, (3) on pensions after they have 
arrived at old age, (4) on subsidising shipowners who will employ 
these Naval Reserve men on their ships. 

With regard to the officers, it is true, a temporary deficiency in 
the Navy was made good by entering 100 lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants for the Reserve ; but we are still dangerously short, and 
the Reserve of these officers is inadequate to our needs. With 
Lord Brassey’s views as to the better training of these officers I 
thoroughly agree. 

Nothing could be more valuable than Lord Brassey’s remarks on 
our untapped supply of colonial seamen who could form a Reserve, 
and his advice that colonial boys should be trained for our Navy. I 
have long advocated that training ships should be stationed abroad, 
that Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, and the Cape should be 
invited to raise Naval Reserves who should be under the entire 
control of the Admiralty and trained by Imperial officers. I 
go further. Reserve ships should be laid up at naval bases in 
the colonies where Colonial Reserves could train on them, and 
together with the crews of obsolete ships on the station (kept in 
commission for economy) could man these reserve vessels in time of 
war. Unless this plan is adopted, we shall find ourselves with 
modern vessels in reserve at home for which we cannot find crews 
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when war breaks out, and obsolete ships on foreign stations which 
will have to seek refuge in harbour, and which can neither bring 
their crews home or be of use against a European foe. I must 
confess, however, that authority is now taking this question thoroughly 
in hand. Australia has many important naval bases where Reserves 
of ships and men would help to make the links in our chain of defence 
secure, and I thoroughly support all Lord Brassey says on this 
point. 

Another matter to which he refers is with reference to that valu- 
able corps, the Marines, who need to be strongly reinforced, and a 
reserve formed on the lines of the excellent scheme put forward 
recently by Major Gatliff, and to which Lord Brassey has alluded. 
They should take charge of most of our coaling stations, and so 
relieve a portion of the Army. Two years could be spent in barracks 
on the station, and one year at sea. Thus a formidable and valuable 
accession of strength to the manning resources of the Navy might be 
maintained, and in time of war they would form a valuable 
reserve for ships with a large number of sick and wounded to land, 
and the fleet would form the basis of supply creating a vast economy 
on the present system. 

All that Lord Brassey says as to the necessity for raising the 
social life of our mercantile seaman, for improving his position, and 
making him, as in the old days, a real Reserve for the Navy, has my 
hearty support and sympathy. No one can overrate the work of that 
splendid lady, Miss Agnes Weston, for the Royal Navy, to which he 
refers, and other good women have laboured for the mercantile 
marine ; but it needs many Miss Agnes Westons to help the merchant 
seamen, and the field of labour is perhaps more extensive. 

In conclusion, let me point out that I possess no egotistical belief 
in the merits of my own opinions where they are opposed to the views 
of Lord Brassey or other experts. These great subjects are not to 
be settled off-hand by any one writer or speaker, but only in calm 
deliberation, and by carefully comparing the views of all who study 
these’problems, can we hope to attain to a just and perfect solution of 
them. They bristle with difficulties, and because experts differ on 
points of detail, the outsider is too often prone to say nothing can be 
done. This is entirely wrong. Parliament could not exist if this 
were a correct and sound dictum, for no two parliamentary opinions 
ever agree upon a Bill before the House of Commons, and yet we see 
very good and workable Acts passed, compromises between those 
different views which seemed so irreconcilable. We may summarise 
the subject thus : 

(1) The Reserve is the most important and not the least important 
part of our naval defensive forces. 

(2) The present system is defective both as to numbers and 
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training, but the Admiralty have initiated an entirely new system 
which should be fairly tried before it is criticised adversely. 

(3) We require a Reserve of at least 70,000 officers and men, 
because we have to fill up the difference between the limit at which 
we can put the active service ratings and the number required in 
actual warfare; and, above and beyond, we must form a Reserve to 
replace losses. 

(4) It must be a Reserve which has served in the fleet, because a 
Reserve should always be the best men. 

(5) It must not be a Reserve of blue-jackets alone, but of engine- 
room ratings and marines. 

(6) The Government cannot expect shipowners to bear the expense 
of forming this Reserve. The State must do so. 

(7) The State must see it gets value for its money if it pays. 

(8) We must utilise (by training them) the British seamen in 
the colonies. 

(9) We must station reserve ships abroad and not trust to the 
crews being able to come home after war breaks out, or to the ships 
going out to find the crews. 

(10) We must increase the marines, and give them the charge of 
some of the coaling stations, because these must be under the control 
of the Admiral in command of the station in war time and not under 
control of a General. 

(11) The State must help to raise the status of the merchant 
seaman, and make him a Reserve for the Navy, because the majority 
of the present Reserve could not be withdrawn from the mercantile 
marine in time of war, as they form the best and largest portion of 
Britishers employed. 

(12) Finally, the reserve will be wanted by the State in war time 
to man the mercantile auxiliaries, fleets of colliers, store ships, ammuni- 
tion ships, workshop ships, ocean greyhounds for scouting, &c., cable 
ships, and other mercantile vessels which the fleets will require in 
time of war. Therefore the State must help to develop and train a 
larger body of British seamen to man British ships in the hour of 
Britain’s danger. 

I shall not be fair to authority if I fail to recognise that there is 
abundant proof that they have taken most of these matters into their 


consideration lately. 
CHARLES BERESFORD. 
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TAMMANY 


Children, the tiger affords a useful lesson for you. The exceeding agility of 
this creature, the extraordinary quickness of his sight, and, above all, his discrimi- 
nating power in the dark, teach you to be active in your respective callings, to look 
sharp to every engagement you enter into, and to let neither misty days nor stormy 
nights make you lose sight of the worthy object of your pursuit.—Ertract from 
Tammany’s great speech to his thirteen tribes. 


A FEW days after the inauguration of Washington as first President 
of the United States some patriots met in New York to consider 
public affairs. They found much to cause them uneasy foreboding. 
Indian tribes were doing great damage by raids in rural parts; 
an aristocratic league, the Society of Cincinnati, was attempting to 
perpetuate hereditary divisions among the citizens of the young 
republic ; and it seemed possible that the results for which so many 
had bled and died might be whittled down to a worthless minimum. 
To prevent this, it was proposed that a new society be formed, ‘to 
connect, in indissoluble bonds of friendship, American brethren of 
known attachment to the political rights of human nature and the 
liberties of the country.’ The society was to be non-partisan, bene- 
volent, patriotic, and anti-aristocratic. The idea was received with 
enthusiasm, and it was decided that, in order to conciliate the 
American Indian chiefs, and to prove the friendship of whites for 
them, the league should be formed on an Indian basis. Tammany, 
the most famous of all red men, whose courage and sagacity had 
for centuries been the theme of tales round every camp fire, was 
chosen as the patron saint of the patriots, and they called their 
society after him. 

For some years the Society of Tammany confined itself to its 
self-chosen work. It organised feasts on each Independence Day; it 
provided a vault for the neglected bones of some men who had died 
in the war; it started a museum for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving everything relating to the history of the republic; and 
the members kept up their Indian character by occasionally dressing 
themselves in the aboriginal costume, with feathers, moccasins, leg- 
gings, painted faces, war clubs, and polished tomahawks. The museum 
was not a success, and afterwards formed the nucleus of Barnum’s 
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show ; and, early in the present century, the non-partisan character 
of the Society was abandoned, it becoming openly Democratic. 
Soon it acquired considerable influence in national politics, and 
once practically decided the Presidency of the United States. It 
threw itself into the local politics of the city, and it gradually deve- 
loped its organisation, slowly but steadily deteriorating until, in the 
middle of the present century, many were the angry references by 
its rivals to the corruption of its leaders. Then four men came into 
power who in a few years made the name of Tammany stink in the 
nostrils of the civilised world. They were William Marcy Tweed, 
Peter B. Sweeny, A. Oakey Hall, and Richard B. Connolly. 

William Tweed was the son of a New York chairmaker of Scottish 
descent, and when a young man entered into the chair business on 
his own account. But he was too fond of gaiety to attend properly 
to his business, and he became bankrupt and involved his parent in 
his ruin. Then he turned his attention to politics as a career. He 
was foreman of a local volunteer fire company, and at that time the 
firemen were a considerable factor in New York civic life. Their 
engine houses were the most popular of all club rooms, the members 
were a hearty, jovial set of fellows, and the holiday parades and great 
feasts of the brigade kept the city alive. There was the keenest 
rivalry between the different companies as to which should have the 
smartest turn-out and be first at fires, and Tweed’s company, No. 4, 
soon became known as the premier. Tweed was the very man for 
the work; big, full of boisterous spirits, slangy, ‘ hail fellow, well 
met’ with every one, keen and determined, he soon became a popular 
character. He took advantage of his popularity, in 1850, when 27 
years old, to be elected alderman of the city, and he then initiated 
those principles of municipal government which he afterwards 
brought to their highest pitch. He held it as an axiom that he 
could not do wrong in securing as much as possible for himself and 
his friends from the public funds. Where possible, he would get 
grants for his old comrades, or promote public works for their benefit. 
In a short time he accumulated a little fortune for himself, and then 
his ambition soared higher. He had himself elected for Congress, 
and spent a session in Washington. But Congress was not to his 
liking; he could obtain no pickings there, and he returned to New 
York in disgust, with his money gone and his reputation damaged. 
It took him some time to recover from the blow to his purse and 
name. 

Three others rallied around Tweed. A. Oakey Hall was of an 
altogether different type. Of good descent and distinguished 
manners, a University graduate and a man of letters, he first came to 
the front as a lobbyist in the State Legislature. He was a very able 
lawyer and a capable journalist, smart and up to date; and he was 
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none the less popular because he sometimes loved to play the fool. 
Peter B. Sweeny, the son of a small liquor-seller, took little part in 
public functions, but was a great organiser. Morose and reticent, he 
loved to do his work unseen, and, although he always disclaimed for 
himself the office of leader, he had as great power as any of the four. 
Last of the group was Connolly, the most contemptible of all. When 
an accountant in the New York Customs he cultivated the Catholic 
vote, and was elected County Clerk. A mean coward, full of petty 
duplicity, suspicious, vengeful, unreliable, he soon earned for himself 
the name of ‘Slippery Dick.’ The whole four were notorious evil- 
livers, both before and during their municipal career. 

Early in 1863 the mighty four began to make their power felt. 
After long intrigue they obtained control of Tammany. Tweed was 
made permanent chairman of the general committee, and his sup- 
porters appointed to minor offices. The same year Tweed was made 
Deputy Street Commissioner of New York, an office that gave him 
enormous patronage; and with the Tammany leadership and the 
gifts of his public office he and his friends set themselves to get 
supreme control in the city. Tweed created posts wholesale in the 
street-cleaning department, to reward all who supported him, and 
in a short time sent up the expenses fourfold. In 1865 the ring 
nominated Mr. Hoffman as mayor and carried his election. Hoffman 
was personally honest, although he was willing to shut his eyes to the 
more than doubtful doings of his supporters ; so after a time Tweed 
thought he would like a mayor who would co-operate more heartily 
with him. Hoffman was kicked upstairs by being elected Governor, 
and A. Oakey Hall was chosen Mayor. 

By 1869, the ring had New York in its grasp. The State 
Governor was its friend and the Legislature its tool. Hall was Mayor, 
Sweeny City Chamberlain and County Treasurer, Connolly City 
Comptroller, and Tweed head of the street department. The minor 
judges were bribed by the four ; the police were their tools, and every 
minor official their slave. A new charter was carried, which gave 
them still more power, and the work of wholesale robbery went on by 
leaps and bounds. It would be wearisome to trace all the steps by 
which the ring carried on its depredations. As a specially constituted 
Board of Audit, Tweed, Connolly, and Hall had power to pass accounts, 
and they drew up bogus claims running to millions of dollars. 
Genuine bills were made much larger. The man who executed a 
public work worth, say, ten thousand dollars, was told to make out a 
bill for thirty thousand dollars. He would be paid three or four 
thousand dollars above his due, and the remainder of the spoil would 
go to the ring. Connolly, as Comptroller, charged for the same items 
in the city accounts under different names, and endless other methods 
of peculation were practised. 

Vor. XLII—No. 250 3Q 
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The great four took care to earn the goodwill of the mob. Their 
supporters were freely given offices, even though places had to be 
created for them. Tweed was lavishly bountiful in his gifts to the 
poor, and few charities appealed to him in vain. The newspapers 
were indirectly bribed by being paid enormous sums for the insertion 
of city advertisements, and the ring ran its own journal and printing 
company in order to obtain a few hundred thousand dollars more. Balls 
and parties and picnics were given in almost unending succession for 
Tweed’s friends, and the boss ran one palatial club, the ‘ Americus,’ 
merely for the delectation of his allies. Tweed lived in great state, 
and his supporters paid him such cringing and contemptible homage 
as might well have sickened the meanest-spirited courtier of any petty 
princeling. Those who dared to resist the boss quickly felt the weight 
of his wrath; and, if nothing else could be done, they would be 
thrown into prison, on a trumped up charge, denied all access to 
their friends, and kept there as long as possible before being heard 
by a justice. 

Every one knew that Tweed and his gang were robbing the city 
in the most wholesale manner, but definite evidence was difficult to 
obtain. Some Democrats opposed to Tammany set themselves to work, 
and induced a minor clerk in the Comptroller’s office to make copies 
of certain of the city accounts. These accounts were laid before Mr. 
Jennings, the editor of the New York Times, and, disregarding 
personal risk, he published them. The risk was anything but 
trivial; for some time he was in danger of assassination, and the 
ring offered him, it is said, as much as a million dollars to stop 
publication. But neither threats nor bribes turned him from his 
purpose. The publication of these returns, showing as they did that 
nearly twelve million dollars had been stolen by the ring, aroused 
much indignation, but still nothing was done. People could not see 
what to do.. When Tweed had the choice of juries in his hands, and 
was known to have bribed some of the judges, it was difficult to 
decide how best to proceed against him. He knew this, and when 
his opponents charged him to the face with stealing he replied with 
asneer. ‘Well,’ he said nonchalantly, ‘what are you going to do 
about it ?’ 

But Connolly was not of the stuff of which great villains are 
made. He grew frightened with the public clamour, and got an idea 
that Tweed was about to attempt to put all the blame of the defalca- 
tions on him. Determined not to be made the victim, he sent for a 
leader of the reformers, soliciting an interview. Mr. Tilden saw him, 
and induced him to hand over his office to an honest deputy. The 
remaining members of the ring, now thoroughly alarmed, attempted 
to get at the Comptroller's office and burn all the vouchers of city ac- 
counts. They were only partly successful, and, under the new deputy, 
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Mr. Tilden obtained access to all the city papers. For ten days he 
worked at them, and then drew up and issued a statement showing 
clearly, with proofs, the robberies of the ring. 

No organisation was sufficient to withstand the storm of in- 
dignation that followed. Tammany was overthrown, a reform ad- 
ministration elected, and most of the leading supporters of the ring 
fled. Tweed faced the matter out, and was brought to the dock. 
After a long trial he was sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
but on a technical plea was released at the end of the first year. 
Then he was rearrested on a civil suit, and after escape and rearrest 
died in prison in 1876. 

A Tammany chieftain may go, but the society endures. The 
Tweed exposure left Tammany almost powerless, but the few who 
still remained faithful elected an Irishman, ‘ Honest’ John Kelly, as 
their head, and Kelly gave himself up day and night to the work of 
reorganisation. It was uphill work, and it was many years before 
the Society was once more a real political force. In 1884 Kelly died 
of over-work, and Richard Croker was chosen ‘ boss’ in his stead. The 
career of Richard Croker, who on the Ist of January, 1898, becomes 
unofficial dictator of New York City, is one of the most striking 
romances of modern America: a romance so strange that future 
generations will probably regard it as incredible. The son of a Cork 
blacksmith, Richard Croker was taken by his parents to New York 
when a child of two, and was brought up there amidst great poverty. 
When thirteen he went as cleaner in the engine shops of the Harlem 
Railroad, and almost at once pushed his way forward. He became 
associated with one of the gangs of lads who plague the lower parts 
of the city, the Fourth Avenue Tunnel gang, and quickly became 
their leader. He was a good amateur prize fighter, lacking neither 
pluck nor skill, and at one time he evidently contemplated taking up 
prize-fighting as a means of living. His fight with Lynch in Jones’s 
Wood in 1866, when he defeated the great bruiser, is still remem- 
bered with admiration by New York ‘sportsmen.’ After a time he 
abandoned the engine shop for politics. He met James O’Brien, a 
Democratic leader, and, on account of his influence among the roughs 
of the East Side, was treated with consideration. A friendship sprang 
up between the two, and O’Brien gave Croker some political work. He 
obtained the leadership of the 21st Ward, and when only twenty-four 
was elected an alderman. For a period he worked, under O’Brien, 
with Tweed ; and he was one of Connolly’s supporters. At this time 
he was still chiefly noted for his power with his fists. 

The New York Times, for instance, 8th of September, 1871, re- 
lated how he assaulted a rival with a slung shot, knocked him down, 
and kicked him. ‘ Ex-Alderman Richard Croker, of the Twenty-First 
Ward,’ it went on, ‘is the leader of St. Patrick’s Alliance (Dick 
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Connolly’s secret organisation in that ward). . . . [He] is now holding 
a sinecure position under Dick Connolly, and is occasionally ap- 
pointed as a commissioner on street openings. He is also the 
individual who put ina bid for the Washington Market (it is supposed) 
as a blind for “Slippery Dick.” ’! 

It is believed that O’Brien had much to do with securing the ex- 
posure of Tweed, and Croker naturally followed his leader. During 
the next few years he served the city in various ways, and, on the 
whole, did his duty well. He was, of course, an expert in all the 
tricks of the machine politician, and used them freely. His 
career was checked for a time by a serious quarrel with O’Brien, 
which finally led to a tragedy. On the morning of an election day 
Croker and a party of his friends set out for a tour of the polling 
booths. They met a number of O’Brienites and started quarrelling, 
and soon O’Brien himself came on the scene. O’Brien and Croker 
began fighting, and in the general scrimmage that followed some one 
fired a shot, killing one of O’Brien’s followers. Croker was arrested 
on the charge of murder. There was a great conflict of evidence, 
and, after seventeen hours’ deliberation, the jury found itself unable 
to agree on a verdict. The majority of the jury were in favour of 
Croker, and public opinion has since declared him innocent. 

The trial sobered and steadied Croker, and henceforward he 
became a different man. He dropped his rough comrades, abandoned 
fisticuffs, and grew silent, taciturn, and reserved. He obtained higher 
and higher posts in the city, and grew in fame as a ward leader of 
Tammany. When Kelly died, every one admitted that he was his 
only possible successor. 

It is as ‘ boss’ of Tammany that Croker chiefly interests us. He 
at once proved his powers as a tactician. Avoiding a direct conflict 
with the County Democracy, who were then in power, he agreed to 
support them in exchange for certain offices. The County Democracy 
elected the mayor of New York in 1886, but in 1888 Croker felt 
himself strong enough to once more bring a Tammany candidate 
forward, and his nominee was successful. New York then again 
passed under Tammany control. 

To understand fully what this means it is necessary to know 
how Tammany obtains its power. The Society of Tammany, with its 
Grand Sachem, its thirteen Sachems, its Wiskinkie, and its Sagamore, 
owns Tammany Hall, in East 14th Street in New York. But in 
speaking of ‘Tammany Hall’ people generally mean not so much 
the Society of Tammany as the greater organisation which has grown 
around it, the General Committee of the Democrats of New York, 
which meets in Tammany Hall. Thetwo are intimately related, and 
it is sometimes difficult for the outsider to separate their work. 

1 Quoted in the New York World, 28th of October, 1297, 
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Under the General Committee, which is commonly called ‘ Tammany 
Hall,’ New York is divided into election districts, with captains 
over each, whose duty is to enlist men under them. From these 
districts is elected the General Committee, an enormous body, 
numbering some thousands, which nominally has power over all. 
But the power of the Committee is little more than nominal, for 
behind it is an inner ring, the Executive Committee. Even this 
inner ring has only part control, for behind it is a still smaller body 
gathered around the ‘ Boss,’ who is the centre of all. The ‘ Boss’ is 
autocrat, and the man who opposes him usually finds himself quickly 
and hopelessly excommunicated. 

Tammany has several ways of retaining its hold on the people. 
First and foremost comes its frank recognition of the principle, ‘ The 
spoils to the victors.’ The rulers of the Wigwam not only admit, 
but boast of their belief that those who have fought for them should 
reap pecuniary rewards from their success. This principle is applied 
to the lowest offices in the gift of the municipality, and, when 
Tammany rules, it is almost hopeless for a man to apply for even a 
day’s work as a street cleaner unless he has a recommendation from 
the captain of his district. Next, Tammany believes in conviviality. 
Picnics, brass bands, monster processions are all freely used by the 
ward captains to keep their people together. The last and greatest 
of the Tammany principles, the one put in the foremost place by 
every leader down to Croker, is discipline. The Wigwam has no use 
for any man who wants to think for himself, to vote as he pleases, or 
to abstain from voting when he likes. He must vote the Tammany 
ticket and the entire Tammany ticket every time. The leaders are 
always on the look out for ambitious young fellows with influence, 
whom they can enlist under their banner. The young Italian whom 
twenty of his fellow countrymen admire and believe in is won by one 
means or another by the ward captain, induced to declare himself in 
with Tammany, and quickly brings his fellows in. The leader of a 
gang of East Side roughs, the popular foreman of a factory, any one 
with influence among his associates is assiduously sought after. 
Sometimes he is won by the offer of a small office, more often by the 
prospects of good fellowship and publicity that the Wigwam affords, 
It would be foolish to declare that the system developed by Tammany 
is altogether bad. Judged solely from an electioneering point of 
view, it has long proved its power. Judged morally, it certainly pro- 
motes much friendship and social intercourse ; and many a poor man 
in New York has found his Tammany membership the greatest help 
when in trouble. The Tammany ‘ captains’ may not be over-scrupu- 
lous when it comes to winning an election, but they often enough 
give time, trouble, and money in helping comrades in distress, quite 
apart from any prospects of reward in votes. 
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But to return to Mr. Croker: when Tammany again took over 
the administration of New York in 1889 most of the leaders were 
poor men. Before two years were over they began to show signs of 
considerable wealth. It became the subject of common talk how one 
Tammany leader had spent fifty thousand dollars in horseflesh, 
another had bought a big mansion, a third was largely investing in 
rural land. Every one asked where the money came from, and, after 
a time, these questions grew so loud that the State Senate appointed 
a committee, under Senator Fassett, to inquire into the matter. Here 
witnesses publicly testified that Croker was receiving gifts and was 
heavily bribing aldermen. But insufficient direct evidence could be 
had, and the only thing that could be brought home to Mr. Croker was 
the fact (admitted by himself) that after he assisted Mr. Grant in 
securing a certair office Grant made his daughter a present of ten 
thousand dollars. It also came out in the same inquiry that Mr. 
Croker’s regular income for some years past had averaged about seven 
thousand dollars a year. The Fassett committee concluded without 
any of the lurid revelations that had been universally expected, and 
Tammany was again victorious. 

After this the Wigwam got intoxicated with power. Some of the 
more cautious of its leaders grew alarmed and withdrew; others 
delighted to make the most ostentatious display of great riches. The 
city government was going from bad to worse, and some of the rulers 
appointed by Croker were so corrupt that even old Democrats called 
for change. One police justice was notorious as having been an old 
comrade of a leading gang of burglars and bank breakers. Another 
police justice was an ex-saloon keeper, who carried his saloon manners 
to the bench. He wound up by taking part in a drunken brawl in a 
Bowery saloon, and getting a black eye and broken nose. That was 
too much even for Tammany. But worse remained behind. 

On the second Sunday in February 1892 the minister of a 
wealthy Presbyterian church, Dr. Charles Parkhurst, startled his 
congregation by preaching an outspoken political sermon, in which 
he attacked the Tammany administration in most unmeasured 
language. 


The mayor and those associated with him are polluted harpies [he declared]. 
Under the pretence of governing this city they are feeding day and night on its 
quivering vitals. They are a lying, perjured, rum-soaked, and libidinous lot. . . . 
Every effort to make men respectable, honest, temperate, and sexually clean is a direct 
blow between the eyes of the mayor and his whole gang of lecherous subordinates, 
in the sense that while we fight iniquity they shield and patronise it ; while we try 
to convert criminals they manufacture them, and they have a hundred dollars 
invested in the manufacturing business to every one invested in converting 
machinery. . . . Police and criminals all stand in with each other. It is simply 
one solid gang of criminals, one half in office and the other half out. 


This sermon was the starting point of the new anti-Tammany 
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movement. Dr. Parkhurst was called before the grand jury to prove 
his words, but he was obliged to admit that all he knew was the re- 
peated accusations that appeared in almost every local newspaper. 
Thereupon the grand jury publicly rebuked him, and sent a formal 
presentment to the Recorder declaring their ‘disapproval and con- 
demnation’ of the sermon. Every one at once concluded that no 
more would be heard of Parkhurst in politics, but they did not know 
the man. The clergyman called a couple of detectives to his aid, 
and personally visited the lowest resorts, to obtain the necessary evi- 
dences of corruption. A month later he preached a second political 
sermon, and this time he took into the pulpit with him a bundle of 
affidavits. He repeated and emphasised his former accusations, and 
again he was summoned before the grand jury. This time the result 
was different. ‘The police are either incompetent or corrupt,’ the 
jury declared, and citizens generally agreed. 

The Tammany authorities did not sit idle. A few months 
later one of Parkhurst’s assistants was arrested on a trumped-up 
charge of perjury, and convicted. Finally, in 1894, the State 
Senate again appointed a committee, this time under Senator Lexow, 
to inquire into New York municipal affairs. Soon after the com- 
mittee was appointed Mr. Croker found it convenient to hastily 
resign the leadership of Tammany and go to Europe. The worst 
accusations of the bitterest enemies of Crokerism were almost all more 
than substantiated by the evidence given before the committee. It 
was found that the police were utterly corrupt, that they extorted 
blackmail from gambling house keepers, women of ill fame, saloon 
keepers, and others, and in return gave them their protection. Even 
thieves, in some instances, were found to be regularly paying their 
police dues in return for immunity from arrest. One police justice 
had to admit that he received a hundred dollars from a keeper of a 
disorderly house. Everywhere that the Lexow Committee probed, or 
that other competent critics examined, the same thing was found. 
For several years New York had been living under a system of 
universal blackmail. Saloon keepers had to pay Tammany to be 
allowed to evade the Sunday closing law, merchants to be granted 
the simplest conveniences for getting their goods into their premises. 
But in the case of Mr. Croker no dishonesty could be proved. It was 
known that he had in a few years risen from a poor man toa million- 
aire, but in no instance could it be shown that he had acquired this 
wealth by corruption. His friends said he had made his money 
by horse-racing and real estate speculation, but unfortunately Mr. 
Croker did not go before the witness stand to finally clear up the 
matter. While the committee was sitting he remained in Europe. 

The usual storm of indignation followed the ‘ Lexow ’ exposure, 
and most reputable citizens united once more to overthrow Tammany. 
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Colonel Strong, a well-known banker, was chosen reform candidate 
for mayor, and secured a majority of fifty thousand. In 1895 he 
began his administration, and initiated a vigorous reform movement. 
The police force was entirely reorganised; municipal offices were 
given for merit rather than political reward; the streets, for the 
first time in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, were really kept 
clean, and the whole local government was taken out of politics. 
Mayor Strong’s time of office has not been without its faults, but 
among those faults dishonesty has not been one. Rather the mis- 
take has been to enforce all laws: too rigidly, and make too few 
allowances for the weaknesses of human nature in a cosmopolitan 
resort. Police President Roosevelt’s strict enforcement of the Sunday 
closing and social purity laws was only his duty, but yet it cost the 
reformers many votes. 

Although the report of the ‘ Lexow’ Committee did Tammany 
much temporary harm it recovered quickly. After the mayoral 
defeat of 1894 it pulled its forces together again, and rallied around 
it all the ambitious men who were disappointed in Mayor Strong’s 
bestowal of his patronage. In the autumn of 1895 it was able to 
score a minor victory at the polls, and it carefully nursed its strength 
for the election of November 1897. Mr. Croker, notwithstanding 
his repeated declarations that he was ‘ out of politics,’ came back to 
New York, and at once took over command of his party. The four- 
cornered fight that followed enabled Tammany to exercise its power 
to the best effect. New York is so strongly Democratic a city that 
it is only by a union of reform forces that the opponents of the 
Democratic machine can hope ever to carry the day. This fact was 
realised in 1894; in 1897 it was ignored. Mr. Platt, the head of 
the Republican machine, piqued because the reformers acted inde- 
pendently of him and would not promise the Republicans preference 
in bestowing municipal office, set up a Republican candidate, 
General Tracy, in opposition to the reform nominee, the Hon. Seth 
Low. The independent Democrats, who opposed Tammany, would 
not support Low because, though he was a reformer, he was also a 
Republican, and they nominated their own man, Henry George. It 
mattered nothing that the Tammany candidate, Judge van Wyck, 
was utterly unknown, a mere tool in the hands of Croker. The 
real question before the electors of New York was whether they 
again wanted Mr. Croker to rule over them or not. Judge van Wyck 
was almost ignored. The fight was almost entirely around the 
personality of the ‘ boss,’ and the ‘ boss’ won. 

Tammany has now the opportunity to redeem its character. 
If it gives Greater New York an honest government, and performs 
one-half of the promises of probity and capacity made in its election 
addresses, much of its past will be forgiven and forgotten by the 
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world at large. But every prospect seems to point to its doing far 
otherwise. In Greater New York, with its three million people, its 
enormous patronage and immense revenue, an incapable or dishonest 
administration will have such power of plunder and wrong-doing 
as the Western world has never seen before. Even Tammany’s 
worst enemies cannot but hope that for once it will disappoint the 
fears of its foes and the hopes of many of its baser friends. 


Frep. A. McKENZIE. 
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THE DANISH VIEW OF 
THE SLESVIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 


[The following reply to Professor Max Miiller’s article in the May number of 
this Review is published at the desire of an exalted Personage in this country, 
interested in the Danish side of the question, who considers that Professor Max 
Miiller’s views are incorrect and inconsistent with historic truth. 

The author died before he saw the proofs, which have been submitted to and 
approved of by the same exalted Personage.—Ev. Nineteenth Century.) 


In No. 243, May 1897, of this Review Professor Max Miiller has 
written an article on ‘The Schleswig-Holstein Question and its place 
in History.’ 

Professor Miiller admits that a recent book, Schleswig-Holsteins 
Befreiung, by the late Professor Karl Jansen of Kiel and Karl 
Samwer, has furnished him with the main facts of his article. It 
seems strange that it should not have occurred to so learned and 
sagacious a man as Professor Miiller that information derived from 
the University of Kiel—the headquarters of all the seditious writings 
against Denmark, the very university where the influence of the 
Augustenburg family always was paramount—ought necessarily to be 
examined with the utmost care and criticism. Professor Miiller’s 
German name and probable German origin do not a priori give a 
sufficient guarantee that he is able to form an unbiassed judgment 
of the contents of a book written by Denmark’s bitterest enemies. It 
will be the object of the following lines to show that nearly all, and 
especially the most important facts in Denmark’s favour have been 
—no doubt unintentionally—omitted, and that consequently Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s paper is thoroughly onesided, and cannot rank as 
historical evidence of events which after the lapse of so many years 
might quite well be investigated without any personal or political 
bias. 

Professor Miiller endeavours to show (1) that the German-Danish 
War was the Ziindhdlzchen (lucifer match) which was the real cause 
of subsequent events, viz. the Prusso-Austrian War in 1866, and the 
Franco-German War in 1870; (2) that the pretensions and rights to 
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the succession in the ‘Duchies’ (Slesvig and Holstein) clearly 
devolved on the Duke of Augustenburg; that these rights were 
acknowledged by the German Confederation and by the King of 
Prussia, Frederick William the Fourth ; that only higher considera- 
tions of State induced Bismarck to thrust aside these rights of the 
Duke and finally, after the conquest of the Duchies, to incorporate 
them with Prussia. According to the Right Hon. Professor, 
Denmark clearly possessed no rights whatever, and consequently 
the dismemberment of the Danish Monarchy was a just and 
righteous act. 


As to (1) the Professor is no doubt right. Prussian inter- 
ference was evidently a ballon d’essai of Bismarck’s, intended to 
ascertain what he, unfettered by the other Powers, might venture 
to do. 

The passivity of the Powers led him on further and further until 
he, as a condition of peace, had accomplished the surrender of both 
Duchies to Germany. This passivity of the Powers showed him that 
he need risk no interference in his endeavours to expel Austria from 
Germany, nor in his long-prepared war against France. 

We do not believe that there lives a sensible English, Russian, 
or French statesman who does not now bitterly repent that their 
countries did not, at the time, stop the pretensions and soarings of 
the German eagle. It is not the dismemberment of the Danish 
Monarchy that weighs in the scale, but the creation of a powerful 
German fleet—rendered possible by the conquest. Germany now 
rules the Baltic; Germany’s colonial enterprises are dependent on a 
strong fleet. It is impossible that either Russia or England should 
be overpleased by this state of things, which might have been pre- 
vented—to a certain extent—by a little energy shown in time by 
Russia and England combined. 

While, therefore, Professor Miiller is right in pretending that the 
German-Danish War was at the bottom of the subsequent wars—and 
of Germany’s unification—it does not absolutely follow that no 
attempt on Prussia’s part to expel Austria or to attack France would 
or could have been made but for that war. That it gave an 
enormous impulse to what happened after, and greatly facilitated 
Prussia’s enterprises, is certain. 


As to (2) it requires a demonstration of some length to show 
how erroneous Professor Miiller’s opinions are, and to point out 
the facts which are of vital importance to the solution of the ques- 
tion of right—facts on which the Professor, strangely enough, hardly 
has touched. 

It is an incredible naiveté of the great man of science to repre- 
sent as a new discovery, made, by himself or his referee (Professor 
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Karl Jansen of Kiel), that the Slesvig-Holstein question— which 
in its time oceupied the statesmen and publicists of Europe—is 
simple and uncomplicated as a mathematical formula. 

This interpretation is not a new discovery ; on the contrary it is 
old; it has been repeated over and over ad infinitum. Unfor- 
tunately it has had this one fault: it has never been believed in, nor 
acknowledged by one single statesman. The idea that in Slesvig 
and Holstein the Oldenburg male line alone can reign was pro- 
pounded for the first time in 1837, precisely the same year in which 
Hanover was separated from England, and the man who advocated 
this idea was the Duke of Augustenburg (Christian August), the same 
man who pretended to be, under certain circumstances, the sole heir 
to these Duchies. Before that, nobody had thought of this; and even 
a considerable time after nobody wished to adopt this new ‘ discovery,’ 
because very few persons, or rather nobody, wished a separation from 
Denmark, not even the Duke himself. It is a known fact that this 
Prince endeavoured to induce the Danish King and the Danish 
people to change the succession of the kingdom in favour of him 
and his house. His pretension to the succession was simply put 
forward to conjure up a fear of the division of the monarchy in case 
his pretensions should not be adopted. For later, when the national 
dissension between Danes and Germans had attained a certain height, 
the Germans adopted this idea of a separate succession, but now with 
an opposite aim, viz. to favour the separation. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Duke’s startling publication 
(Die Erbfolge in Schleswig-Holstein, the succession in Slesvig- 
Holstein) appeared in the very year in which Hanover was separated 
from the English Crown. It puts the immense difference of the two 
cases in a very strong light. It is well known that the union of 
Hanover and England was the consequence of a single event of a 
purely dynastic character. It was from the beginning, and continued 
throughout to be, a purely personal union ; it ceased to exist the 
moment its condition—common agnatic succession—was no more. 
It is, to say the least, a hazardous contention to compare it with the 
connection of the Duchies to Denmark. This, however, Professor 
Miiller has done. 

In the dispute between Germany and Denmark the denomination 
‘The Duchies’ has continually been used and repeated. This has 
greatly contributed to obscure the question at issue and render 
a clear solution of it impossible. The two Duchies, Slesvig and 
Holsteen, had each of them its separate history, nationality, and 
political relations. Denmark has always acknowledged Holstein as 
belonging to the German Confederation, as originally a German fief. 
Denmark has never disputed the right of the male line to Holstein, 
and when the succession was regulated in London it was a member of 
the house of Oldenburg (Christian the Ninth) who was elected heir 
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apparent, and it was the Emperor of Russia, who, as chief of the 
Gottorp House (which formerly reigned in Holstein), now transferred 
his rights of succession to this agnate (Christian the Ninth). 

Notwithstanding his rights, this Prince (Christian the Ninth) did 
not oppose the occupation of Holstein by troops of the German Con- 
federation, when in 1863 the Confederation in Frankfort had objected 
to his legitimacy, and evidently, even had circumstances allowed it 
later, Denmark would never have attempted an armed occupation of 
this Duchy. 

Later, during the negotiations of peace in London, the King 
offered willingly to give over Holstein to any prince the German 
Confederation chose to point out. 

But as to Slesvig everything is different. Professor Miiller 
himself admits that Slesvig did not belong to the German Con- 
federation, nor had it ever belonged to the German Empire. It 
was, on the contrary, from the remotest antiquity a part of the 
Danish realm. It old name was ‘ South-Jutland,’ and in its southern 
part the old famous ‘Dannevirke’ was erected in 810 as a frontier 
rampart against German invasions. 

In course of time, however, Holsteen succeeded in conquering 
Slesvig from Denmark. In 1460 it had been united to Holstein 
as a political corpus under the rule of the Oldenburg dynasty, and an 
Act passed in 1579 had established that in Slesvig (as in Holstein) 
the male line alone had the right of succession. But according to 
all contemporary evidences, the loss was never forgotten in Denmark ; 
it was a continual source of deepest regret to Denmark that an old 
Danish country which still continued to be a fief of the Danish 
Crown should be united to a German country, differing from it in 
law, language, and inherited customs. The only circumstance 
alleviating the loss was the fact that the Danish kings were Dukes in 
both Duchies (in condominium with the Dukes of Gottorp). 

When, however, the establishment of sovereign monarchy and 
of a fixed succession (1660) had strengthened the Danish Monarchy, 
the politics of the realm quite naturally aimed at reconquering for the 
Crown the old Danish country. That this endeavour was successful 
is a historical fact not to be silenced to death by Max Miiller and 
Karl Jansen. Jt succeeded after great sacrifices and efforts as a 
result of the war which terminated at the peace of Stockholm and 
Fredriksburg, 1720. At this peace Sweden agreed that the whole 
of Slesvig—one half of which had been conquered from Sweden’s 
ally, the Duke of Gottorp—for ever should be incorporated in the 
Danish Crown. The mediating powers, England and France, wave a 
solemn guarantee to this effect. The kingdom of Prussia had already 
done it before. The Danish King Frederick the Fourth assumed 
the rule after a solemn act of allegiance by the Slesvig States 
1721. At the same time the then Duke of Augustenburg, too, gave 
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in his oath of allegiance. In this oath, delivered in writing, it is 
expressly stated that the King of Denmark is intent upon uniting the 
formerly separated parts of the Duchy (Slesvig), ‘und Dero Crone 
als ein altes, injuria temporum, abgerissenes Stiick auf ewig wieder 
incorporiren.’' The oath was sworn to the King: ‘wie auch Dero 
kénigliche Erbsuccessoren, secundum tenorem legis regiw:’ the 
Danish law of succession of 1665 (lex regia), which gave the right of 
succession to the female line after the extinction of the male. 

Thus, undoubtedly, the Duchy of Slesvig was liberated from 
the political union which hitherto had existed between it and 
Holstein, and was restored to its ancient connection with Den- 
mark. In the past century everybody was agreed on this point. It 
would be easy to cite innumerable Geman authors whose writings 
bear witness to the truthof this. Every geography, from the greatest 
scientific works to the textbooks for schools, contain this : ‘ Denmark 
comprising the kingdom proper thus designated and the Duchy of 
Slesvig or South Jutland.’ Separated from these under the German 
Empire : ‘ Holstein,’ ‘ Oldenburg,’ ‘ Lauenburg,’ or such parts as at any 
time were connected with the Danish realm as the King’s German 
possessions. 

Alone, the old ducal family at Gottorp, who had lost its part of 
Slesvig, protested until the head of this family, Paul the First, 
had succeeded to the throne of Russia. He came to an agreement 
with Denmark, in which he, among other things, for ever renounced 
Slesvig. His renunciation is made in favour of ‘Ihro kéniglich 
Majestat zu Dinemark und Norwegen, und Dero kinigl. Cronerben.’ * 
The Emperor promises not only to let the King keep this Duchy 
‘zu ewigen Zeiten, * but to prevent ‘dass durch andere der selben 
Renunciation zuwider gehandelt und gethan werde.’ ¢ 

But all these events and acts are entirely ignored by Professor 
Miiller and Karl Jansen, nor did the Duke of Augustenburg take any 
heed of them. If these authors had made any attempt to enfeeble 
the significance of such historical facts, it would still be possible 
to believe in their good faith; but total omission of them, how- 
ever well known they are, looks a little like want of historical loyalty. 
Under such circumstance any discussion is hopeless. 

Prussia has had to carry on two wars in order to conquer the land 
between Hamburg and the frontier of Jutland. When, in 1848, an 
insurrection broke out in Holstein, as in nearly all Continental States, 
Prussia interfered in the strife, principally in order to deviate the 

1 And incorporate it for all coming time in his Crown as an old part, injuria 


temporum, torn away from the Crown of Denmark. 
2 His Majesty the King of Denmark and Norway and his royal heirs to the 


Crown. 
* Forall time. 
* That through others this same renunciation should be acted against or inter- 


fered with. 
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democratic current from Berlin, but also with the hope of fishing 
in troubled waters. The endeavour failed because the Emperor of 
Russia, who was well acquainted with the real state of the case, put 
a stop to the progress of Prussia. When, however, King Frederick 
the Seventh died (1863) things were greatly altered. In Prussia 
there was at the head of affairs a statesman who had done Russia 
invaluable services during the Polish insurrection. He succeeded in 
drawing Austria into action. In later years Bismarck himself,:when 
he had become more outspoken, declared that he had never for a 
moment believed in the pretensions of the Duke of Augustenburg, 
whereas he, on ‘the news of the Danish King’s death, exclaimed : 
‘Dat mot wihebben.’ What followed was a pure war of conquest, to 
which the European great Powers submitted because no leading 
statesman knew how to gather the Powers with the object of re- 
sistance. 

It is an old experience that whoever has committed violence and 
misused his physical superiority afterwards feels a desire to prove 
also that he has been in the right. But neither the Duke nor 
Prussia will ever succeed in an attempt to prove that they were 
in the right towards Denmark. 

The war in 1848 commenced by the King of Prussia’s recognition 
of the Slesvig-Holstein contention that the Duchies formed a unity, 
and that the male line alone was entitled to the succession. The 
Duke of Augustenburg had, during the stirring revolutionary days in 
Berlin, prevailed upon Frederick Wilhelm the Fourth to sign this 
recognition. That the contention was untenable and untrue had just 
shortly before been demonstrated in the most incontestable manner 
by the Royal'Danish Letter Patent of the 16th of July, 1846 ; a result 
of the deliberations of a Royal Committee. About twenty years later 
the Prussian Crown syndicate gave utterance to mainly the same 
opinion as those contained in the Letter Patent. 

It is of considerable interest to study the composition of the said 
Danish Committee : its members were principally Holsteiners, not to 
be suspected of any partial feeling towards Denmark. The members 
were, besides the King’s private secretary, Adler, Count Heinrich 
Rewentlow-Criminil, the Danish Envoy to the German Confederation, 
Baron Pechlin, and the diplomat Bulow, who later ended by being 
Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office under Bismarck. 
This committee came to the unanimous result that the Duchy of 
Slesvig in consequence of political events had come to be insepar- 
ably wnited to the kingdom of Denmark and to the Danish succession, 
but the Committee did not venture to give any definite declaration as 
to Holstein, more especially the old fiefal Duchy of this name. 

Later on the Germans contended that the Committee had opposed 
the Letter Patent, which, however, correctly expressed their opinion, 
and that it was owing to the King’s ‘ perfidy’ that the whole State 
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Ministry signed the letter. That is evidently perfect nonsense. 
Several members of the Ministry did indeed oppose the issue of the 
Letter Patent, wntil the King at last overruled their resistance, and 
the Committee itself did dissuade the publication; but this was 
because they did not wish to give utterance to the doubt about the 
Holstein succession. These men wished to retain both the Duchies 
for the Danish Crown and for their reciprocal union with Denmark, 
which was 400 years old ; they feared that the King’s admission that 
the succession in Holstein was doubtful would, when the male line 
was extinct, lead to ominous consequences. The King, on the con- 
trary, and his Danish Ministers maintained that by far the most 
important thing was to establish the Danish right to Slesvig, 
whereas the relation to Holstein was second in importance only. 

The Letter Patent was frigidly received, amongst others by the 
Emperor of Russia, but notoriously not in so far as it regarded 
Slesvig. On the contrary, the Emperor Nicolas admitted without 
restriction that he and his house were bound to maintain the posses- 
sion of this Duchy for Denmark. This, too, France, England, and 
Prussia had guaranteed. 

It is of no use that the Germans feign to ignore what afterwards 
happened in the years 1848-1851. Prussia supported the Holstein 
insurrection against Frederick the Seventh, but was obliged to 
abandon the pretensions insisted upon in March 1848. Prussia and 
Austria abandoned the claim on the unity of the Duchies, and recog- 
nised the King of Denmark’s right to separate them completely in 
regard to administration, jurisdiction, and representation. With the 
approval of the German great Powers, Denmark was recognised as 
consisting of three reciprocally independent lands, viz. the 
Kingdom, Slesvig, and Holstein. The succession, common to the 
three parts, was regulated in this way, that the heirs, according to 
the lex regia, to Denmark and Slesvig renounced their rights in 
favour of the present Queen Louisa, herself one of these heirs, whereas 
the Emperor of Russia renounced his rights to certain parts of 
Holstein in favour of her consort, the present King Christian the 
Ninth, of the Oldenburg House. In 1852 all the great Powers 
adhered to this arrangement, Prussia and Austria included, and by 
the law of succession of 1853, accepted by the Danish Rigsdag, 
Prince Christian was elected heir apparent to the entire indivisible 
monarchy. 

The Duke of Augustenburg had, by asolemn act issued in Frank- 
fort the 30th of December, 1852, recognised the King’s dispositions. 
In this act (§ 3) he says :— 

Geloben und versprechen wir fiir uns und unsere Familie bes fiirstlichen Worten 
und Ehren nichts wodurch die Ruhe in Ihro Kénigl. Majestiits Reichen und 
Landen gestirt oder gefihrdet worden kiénnte vorzurechnen, imgleichen den von 


Ihro Kgl. Majestiit, in Bezug auf die Ordnung der Erbfolge fiir alle unter 
Allerhichst Dero Scepter gegenwiirtig vereinten Lande, oder die eventuelle 
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Organisation Allerhéchst Dero Monarchie, gefassten oder kiinftig zu fassenden 
Beschliissen, in ketner Weise entgegentreten zu wollen.® 


This arrangement with the Duke was principally owing to the re- 
commendation and the diplomatic efforts of Prussia. The late so 
illustrious Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, was the mediator in this 
transaction. By it the Duke obtained a very profitable sale of his 
estates, which in accordance with the ruling law had been forfeited 
by the felony committed during the insurrection. 

These are trivial facts, which Professor Max Miiller and Jansen 
may conceal from their readers, but they will not attempt to deny 
them if, as now, reminded of them. Was there, it may be fair to 
ask, anything that in the remotest way resembled these facts when 
Hanover was separated from England? But how, if this was not the 
case, can a truthful man compare these two historical events ? 

And what was it that happened in 1863-1864? When Frederick 
the Seventh died, Duke Frederic of Augustenburg made his appear- 
ance as pretender to both Duchies, publishing a document by which his 
father, the Duke (Christian Augustus), ceded to him his rights, those 
rights—unrecognised by any statesman—which he had, ‘by his 
princely word and honour, renounced for himself and his house, 
and promised never to use to trouble or endanger the tranquillity 
of Denmark! But this event was, as is well known, the starting 


point of the war with Denmark. King Christian abandoned Hol- 
stein, but when German troops, without any declaration of war, 
crossed the Eider, they encountered the Danish Army, which soon, 
left to itself alone and immensely inferior in number and equip- 


ment as it was, was overpowered. 

In this way the two great Powers conquered the Duchies, but 
when afterwards the right of the Duke of Augustenburg came to be 
examined, the Prussian Crown syndicate came to the conclusion that 
the King of Denmark had been sole legitimate ruler in Holstein as 
well as in Slesvig (‘ Rechtsgutachten beziiglich der Herzogthiimer 
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Schleswig, Holstein und Lauenburg, erstattet auf Grund des Aller- 
héchsten Erlasses vom 14. December 1864 vom Cron-Syndikat.’— 
Printed in Berlin, 1866). 

Thus it was evident that the Danish King’s cession of the Duchies 
to Prussia and Austria constituted a perfectly valid title of seizure 
to the conquerors. The Duke was pushed aside, and so was, later on, 
Austria after the campaign in Bohemia. On the occasion Prussia 
promised to restore to Denmark the northern Danish districts of 


5 I solemnly promise, on behalf of myself and my family—on my prince ly word 
and honour—that I will do nothing that might trouble or endanger the tranquillity 
of His Royal Majesty’s realm or countries. Further, that I will do nothing to oppose 
such decisions as His Majesty has or may arrive at regarding the succession to all 
presently under His Majesty’s sceptre united lands, or the future organisation of His 
Majesty’s monarchy. 


Vor. XLII—No. 250 3R 
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Slesvig°—a promise which was never fulfilled. Prussia is thus to 
this day the possessor of the two Duchies. 

The preceding account contains the main features of the events, 
to the obscuration of which Professor Max Miiller has had the 
courage to lend his illustrious name. 

As to Prince Bismarck, it must be admitted that he is more upright. 
Not without right he prides himself on having conquered the Duchies 
by small means and great ingeniousness. He has known how to take 
advantage of all the given circumstances: (1) an unhappy but un- 
avoidable national dissension; (2) the Augustenburg pretension to 
the succession, which it was possible to put forward because during 
a generation its legitimacy had been continually preached to the 
German population, not only of the Danish Duchies, but over the 
whole of Germany, whereas Bismarck knew that an impartial juridical 
examination could with the greatest facility prove its utter falseness. 
(3) The blunder and want of diplomatic finesse committed by the 
Danish statesmen, who did not see that they were alone, without hope of 
help, placed in face of a heedless, brutal adversary, and who neglected, 
in time, to come to terms as cheaply as possible with this adversary. 

Thus it came about that the catastrophe which befell the Danish 
Monarchy in 1864 had much more serious consequences than the 
circumstances seemed to justify, especially considering its old legiti- 
mate right. It was not only that old legitimacy was overthrown by 
the total disregard of the Gottorp renunciation of Holstein in favour 
of King Christian the Ninth, nor that old and continually renewed 
treaties in favour of the Danish Crown’s right to Slesvig were torn 
asunder, but also the principle of nationality—the sole principle 
which might with some show of right have been invoked against 
the arrangement of 1852—was put aside in the most shameful way. 

More than one half of Slesvig is to this day inhabited by 
Danish people, who do not wish anything better than to return to 
the union with the mother country, whereas the Prussian Govern- 
ment endeavours, in spite of the promise given in Prague, by all 
possible means to subjugate the Danish element, and to efface its 
national peculiarities. It is a slap in the face to the whole Scandina- 
vian race, and a derision of the favourite talk in Germany of the 
solidarity of the German peoples. 

After having shown how totally wrong Professor Miiller’s concep- 
tion of the Slesvig-Holstein question is, it is of minor importance 
to point out the many errors his article contains. Before concluding 
there is, however, one thing which cannot be passed over in silence. 

Professor Miiller calls the present King of Denmark a ‘ German’ 
prince, and his consort, the Queen, a ‘German’ princess. Now, the 
King of Denmark was born a Danish subject, in the old Danish land 
Slesvig, which never has belonged to the German Empire. His 


* The peace of Prague, § 5. 
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father was a Danish subject and a Danish officer. His mother was a 
granddaughter of Frederick the Fifth, King of Denmark. He came 
to Copenhagen as a mere lad, entered the Royal Military School, and 
served afterwards in the Horse Guards, of which corps he was a Colonel 
when he was elected heir apparent. How he could ever claim the 
honour of being a ‘German’ prince is a perfect riddle. The Queen 
is the daughter of a Princess of Denmark, the sister of King Christian 
the Eighth. Her father, it is true, was, by his title, Landgrave of 
Hesse, a German prince, but lived nearly the whole of his long life in 
Denmark : he was a Danish officer even before the Queen was born. 
His uncle, the Landgrave Charles of Hesse, and his son Frederick 
were Danish subjects and officers. 

According to Professor Miiller’s conception of nationalities, the 
Prince of Wales must be a ‘German’ prince pur sang, being the 
son of a German prince. The Princess of Wales, who is, according to 
the Professor, a daughter of a‘ German’ father and mother, must also 
be a German princess. It is doubtful if the English nation will relish 
the idea that the next heirs to the throne of Great Britain are 
Germans ! 

A. D. JORGENSEN 
(the late Historian and Keeper of the State Archives of Denmark) 
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THE NEW LEARNING 


AT no other period than this were there so many people who wanted 
to know about books without reading them. The demand, as usual, 
has created the supply. Little books on big books are the most 
popular books of all. Charles Lamb might have said that they were 
no books. But nobody reads Charles Lamb now. The ‘ cultured’ 
classes, as they love to call themselves in their delightful English, 
take their Lamb from Mr. Ainger or Mr. Birrell, and even Lamb 
himself did something to relieve the public from the tedium of 
perusing Shakespeare. The Greek and Roman classics have naturally 
not escaped the attention of the compiler. Greece (ancient Greece, 
I mean) is treated as the most favoured nation. In Mr. Gosse’s 
Short Histories of the Literatwres of the World, published by Mr. 
Heinemann, Greek literature comes first, like golf, if I remember 
rightly, in the Badminton Library. It has been entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Murray of Glasgow, who is nothing if not modern, and may 
be taken as a type of the New Learning, within the reach of every- 
body and out of nobody’s depth. 

‘ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion!’ The old warning of the 
Hebrew prophet must occur to many of Professor Murray’s readers, 
Mr. Murray’s learning is great and his cleverness is undeniable. His 
book is sure to be widely read and to exercise a great influence upon 
his readers. It is, however, to be feared that his influence will not be 
altogether a wholesome one. For he is determined to be knowing and 
modern, or, as he would himself call it, up to date and in the swim. 
Before the masters of Greek literature and of all literature he stands 
with his hands in his pockets and his hat on the back of his head. He 
winks at them and laughs at them, and insinuates that he is up to all 
their dodges. He gives them his blessing and his patronage. He even 
compares them with Ibsen. In letters, as in life, it is a mistake 
to display ostentatious familiarity with the great. Mr. Murray’s un- 
appeasable jauntiness leads him to pass strange and crude judgments 
upon men and things. ‘Few people care for Pindar now,’ says the 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. ‘ Readers are 
wearied by the strange mixture of mules and the new moon and 
trainers and the acide.’ Pindar is difficult. He is more than 
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difficult ; he is obscure. The modern reader will be apt to take him 
in extracts or to taste him in anthologies. But he is one of the few 
poets who can without absurdity be called sublime, and there is more 
truth in the magnificent verses of Gray on the Theban Eagle than in 
all the slapdash criticism of Mr. Murray. ‘A love for episodes and 
anecdotes is Herodotus’s chief weakness.’ Surely it is his chief 
charm. But the father of history, as Cicero called him, and the 
first of lyric poets are not Mr. Murray’s only victims. They are in 
good company, though they cannot be in better company than their 
own. The Electra of Sophocles is admitted to be ‘brilliant.’ But 
we are told that it is ‘ typically uncharming,’ and we are invited to 
ask why it is so. I respectfully decline the invitation. To 6x 
comes before 70 d:67. Let us be sure of the fact before we inquire 
into the reason, lest we present such a spectacle as Dr. Johnson 
and Hannah More presented in their day, when, as Rossetti says, 
they deliberately sat down before the outspread sonnets of Milton 
to ascertain for him why they were so bad. Aristophanes ‘ seems to 
have deserved his success.’ He does indeed. But Aristophanes 
seems to puzzle the learned professor not a little. For on the same 
page we read that ‘only his own age could really stand’ him, and 
that ‘ at the present day he seems to share with Homer and A¢schylus 
and Theocritus the power of appealing directly to the interest and 
sympathy of almost every reader.’ Is this sound criticism? Is it 
criticism at all? Plato is labelled by Mr. Murray as ‘a facile and 
witty writer.’ The system of Aristotle is described in a strange jargon 
as ‘ rather “ cocksure” and arrété.’ Mr. Murray’s English is far from 
pure. ‘Stylist’ is one of his favourite words ; ‘ cultured’ is another. 
But the prime favourite of all is ‘ certain.’ Everything with him is 
certain, especially what is shadowy, intangible, and hard to define. 
These, however, are small blemishes, which could easily be removed. 
Mr. Murray has treated his subject with much ability, and the 
Homeric question in particular he handles with exhaustive thorough- 
ness. There is a great deal in his book for which humble and un- 
learned students like myself can only express their sincere gratitude. 
But there are some points of taste and judgment which require no 
very profound learning to solve. One may be quite unable to correct 
Mr. Murray in his treatment of Atticisms and Aolisms; one may have 
the vaguest idea of what Orphism was; one may lose oneself readily 
in epic ‘ cycles,’ and yet have some idea of the spirit in which Greek 
literature should be approached. The Greek intellect had not arrived 
at the modern and advanced conception that everythingis a vulgar joke. 
The most boisterous and audacious humourist of antiquity could be 
serious when he pleased, and wrote choruses unsurpassed for their 
melodious beauty. Compared with the Lysistrata and the Thesimo- 
phoriazuse the fun of Rabelais is almost timid, and his jests are 
almost decent. But Aristophanes was a patriot, and, according to 
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the standard of his time, a gentleman. Where the interests of his 
country were concerned he could be grave enough. That is one of 
the reasons why his humour tells. For it may be taken as an in- 
disputable fact, which human experience has amply proved, that 
habitual levity and flippancy are fatal to true humour. Plato was 
in some respects a more exquisite humourist than Aristophanes him- 
self, and Plato was penetrated with an abiding sense of the profound 
significance of life. It has been so with the greatest humourists of 
all ages. It was so with Shakespeare, with Cervantes, with Moliére, 
with Swift, with Carlyle. And if it seems not to have been so with 
Rabelais or Sterne, that is only because the form of their language 
conceals rather than discloses the substance of their thought. 
Humour implies reverence. Reverence is the correlative of humour. 
It is the tremendous, sometimes the awful contrast of the great and 
the trivial in human life which, as in the words of the dying Mercutio, 
shows the tragedy of comedy and the comedy of tragedy. Shake- 
speare is the consummate and unrivalled example of supreme dominion 
over the springs of mirth and the springs of sorrow. He is the 
fulfilment of the wonderful prophecy with which the Banquet ot 
Plato concludes. At the end of that marvellous dialogue, which by 
a happy instinct Shelley chose to translate, Socrates compels the only 
revellers who have kept their heads and their places, Aristophanes and 
Agathon, to admit that the qualities of the tragic and of the comic 
poet were essentially the same. To the Greek mind, governed by 
the technicalities of the stage, that was an enormous paradox. But 
it ought not to have been so. The Greeks, like the French, were a 
serious people. But, or rather and, their humour never slumbered. 
The alleged impiety of Socrates consisted in submitting the popular 
religion to the test of ridicule. It would not stand the test, and 
Socrates was put to death. Voltaire made a similar attempt upon 
the current and conventional version of the Christian faith. But 
Voltaire, except when he attacked persecution, was only amusing 
himself. The wittiest of mankind, he was not in the proper sense of 
the term a humourist at all. To him the sublime was the ridiculous. 
He could see no difference. To the greatest of the Greeks, to 
Socrates and to Plato, mere wit was an abomination. It was playing 
with words, an amusement for children, a game in which grown-up 
people could not indulge without making themselves ridiculous. The 
irony of Socrates, so far as it was not mere self-depreciation assumed 
for a purpose, always has a serious element. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that there should be a reaction against 
the old scholastic method of teaching the classics. The theory that ‘the 
ancients’ wereawful and mysterious beings, whose thoughts were not as 
our thoughts, who lived in the clouds, who were unaffected by human 
sympathies and antipathies, would not bear examination. What is 
known may still be magnificent. But when admiration ceases to be 
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mere wonder, it tends to become critical. One of the most delight- 
ful books in the world is Mure’s great, though incomplete, work on the 
Literature of Greece. Mr. Mure was a perfect type of the man of 
learning and leisure, a born scholar, with a passionate love of letters, a 
grave and reverent student of antiquity. He held nobrief. He had 
no case to make. He enjoyed eloquence because it was eloquent, and 
poetry because it was poetical. So did the scholars of the Renaissance, 
whose enthusiasm unhappily led them to the adoption of pagan 
morals. The absurd dispute which Swift burlesqued in The Battle of 
the Books is a typical instance of the way in which classic authors 
ought not to be treated. They were run against modern imitators. 
Plato was compared with Pascal by men who understood neither the 
Republic nor the Provincial Letters. That particular form of 
nonsense is dead and buried. But nonsense is hydra-headed. There 
arose, more than a century later, the historian or pseudo-historian 
Mitford, who conceived the brilliant idea of propagating Conservative 
principles by holding up the awful example of democratic Athens. 
He received a tremendous punishment from Thirlwall, and his 
identification of Sparta with the cause of order came to an untimely 
end. Thirlwall was too able a man and too profound a scholar to be 
satisfied with the achievement of a controversial purpose. His 
original object was to defend the Athenians. He succeeded in pro- 
ducing a History of Greece which is not so much read as it deserves 
to be, but which can never be read without admiration. By one of 
the most curious coincidences in literary annals, Mr. George Grote 
had been engaged at the same time upon the same task. Both these 
eminent men had a sincere respect for each other. Each declared 
that he would not willingly have entered into competition with the 
other. But they belonged to different schools of thought, and the 
temper of their minds was dissimilar. Grote was a philosophical 
Radical. Thirlwall was a constitutional Whig. Grote was an 
enthusiastic advocate. Thirlwall was a dispassionate judge. Thirl- 
wall, though his views on all subjects were broad, enlightened, and 
tolerant, was a Christian and a clergyman. To Grote all religions 
were the same. Mr. Grote was not a professional student, but a 
banker, a member of Parliament, and a man of the world. He was well 
acquainted with modern history and modern languages. He enriched 
his pages with many historical parallels, which are not the least useful 
part of his great work. 

To Mr. Grote may, I think, be traced the method of dealing with 
classical authors which has culminated in the jaunty jargon of Mr. 
Murray. Temple and Boyle and the other combatants in The Battle 
of the Books were unlearned and incompetent. They made them- 
selves a laughing-stock because they did not know what they were 
talking about. Grote’s information and research are beyond criticism 
and above praise. His twelve volumes are a monument of patient 
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industry and of vast knowledge. But he was by nature an iconoclast. 
He could not bear to see Thucydides and Plato put upon a super- 
human pedestal. He determined to bring them down. Thucydides 
had, perhaps still has, a reputation for impartiality. Grote en- 
deavoured to destroy it. He accused him of injustice to Cleon, of 
resentment against the State which had banished him, of aristocratic 
prejudice against democracy. Most of the letters ascribed to Plato 
have been condemned by critics as spurious. The external evidence 
against most of them is all but conclusive, and they are also in them- 
selves unworthy of Plato. For this very reason Grote set himself to 
prove that they were genuine. He was an Aristotelian and a 
Utilitarian. He could not away with the notion that Plato was 
superior to the ordinary failings of mankind. It is a pity that Mr. 
Grote did not apply some of his own scepticism to some of his own 
theories. He put more into his conclusions than his premisses really 
contained. We do not know whether Thucydides was justly 
banished, or indeed whether he was banished at all. His own 
words, the fewest possible, are consistent with a voluntary withdrawal 
from Athenian territory. The story that Cleon was his accuser, 
which Grote gravely accepts, rests upon no better authority than 
Marcellinus, who was born seven hundred years after Thucydides 
died. An historian either of Greek politics or of Greek literature is 
none the worse for a little judicious agnosticism. There are many 
things in Greek life and Greek thought which we do not know, and 
which we have not the means of knowing. We know ‘ what song the 
Sirens sang’ because it is in the Odyssey. We do not, with all 
respect for Mr. Murray, know that Thucydides resolved to supply the 
deficiencies of Herodotus. 

No expression of personal resentment can be found in Thucydides. 
Three words—ovvé8n pot hevryecv—describe his sentence or his 
determination. If he had a grievance he is silent on the subject. 
He does not even say that he had one. Thucydides is not a universal 
favourite. Mr. Grote thought that he did not appreciate the merits 
of the Athenian Constitution. He is not quite good enough for 
Professor Mahaffy. Professor Murray is very hard on him indeed. 
He condemns his ‘ verbal flourishes which seem to have little thought 
behind them.’ These verbal flourishes, intended to conceal the 
absence of thought, are endowed with remarkable vitality. When 
Macaulay had finished the first two volumes of his History, he read 
Thucydides again. He read it, as he tells us, with envy and despair : 
‘The rest one may hope to rival—him never.’ Mr. Murray is not so 
easily taken in. Thucydides cannot impose upon an intellect like 
his with ‘an artificial semi-Ionic dialect, overladen with antitheses. 
Thucydides, it seems, was ‘ fond of distinguishing between synonyms,’ 
and ‘always inverting the order of his words.’ His style is ‘an 
absolute hodge-podge of ungrammatical and unnatural language. 
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One cannot help being reminded of the famous note on the 
Agamemnon in which the commentator sternly remarked that 
*schylus had violated Dawes’s Canon. Thucydides had not a Greek 
grammar before him. He was probably under the impression that 
he knew Greek. To defend him, or his text, against attacks of this 
sort, would be absurd. How does Mr. Murray account for the 
imperishable influence upon the literary world of a man who could 
not write? It is idle to talk about a corrupt text. The corrupt text 
is all that Macaulay had, all that Gray had, all that the admirers of 
Thucydides have had since the revival of letters. By what standard 
is Thucydides to be tried? He is less simple than Herodotus. He 
is less melodious than Plato. But what is Greek grammar if he did 
not write it? Is Thucydides to stand before the judgment seat of 
Dr. Donaldson? He was one of the makers of Greek prose, as he was 
one of the leaders of Greek thought. If his sentences are ungram- 
matical and his flourishes unmeaning, the real Thucydides must have 
irrecoverably perished. 

Mr. Murray would appreciate Herodotus better if he shared the 
exquisitely delicate sense of humour which gives the Father of History 
his peculiar charm. ‘The dreams that came to lure Xerxes to his 
ruin require,’ says the Professor, ‘ more personal affidavits to substan- 
tiate them.’ To aman who can write like that Herodotus must be 
as a picture to the blind, or a concert to the deaf. Perhaps the 
modernauthor who most resembles Herodotus is Montaigne. One need 
not dwell on the differences of subject and treatment. The mental 
attitude is very much the same. Both have the speculative temper, 
the easy epicurean contentment with half beliefs and no beliefs, the 
keen enjoyment of life, the unflagging interest in human nature, the 
scepticism which never runs into dogmatism, the habit of ironical 
deference to established creeds. It is improbable that Christianity 
would have left Herodotus so entirely unaffected as it left Montaigne. 
He would have wanted to know more about it. His intellect was 
never confronted with a faith which any intellect worthy of the name 
could accept. How far the humour of Herodotus was conscious, how 
far the reader upon whom he really takes hold imputes to him what 
he did not mean, is a fascinating but an insoluble question. There 
is, for instance, the case of the man who anchored himself at the 
battle of Platza, for fear he should run away. Herodotus tells the 
story with his inimitable gravity, and then provides a rationalistic 
explanation worthy of Euhemerus himself. It has, he says, been 
suggested that the myth arose from the man having an anchor 
embossed upon his shield. Is Herodotus laughing at his readers ? 
Does he mean them to laugh with him? Is he half serious after all ? 
What of Zalmoxis, who practised immortality in Thrace, and was last 
seen in a baker’s shop? He was a wonderful person. He had less 
superficial habits (@ea Ba@vrepa) than the Thracians among whom 
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he lived, having been in Greece, and, as was alleged, the slave of 
Pythagoras. Herodotus raises chronological difficulties, and expresses 
the opinion that Zalmoxis lived before Pythagoras’s time. But he 
describes with all seriousness how Zalmoxis prepared himself a retreat 
below ground, to which he periodically retired, telling the Thracians 
he was about to die, and remaining there by the space of three years, 
after which he reappeared, and declared that he had come to life 
again. By these means he induced the Thracians to believe what- 
ever he told them, and it cannot be said that he did not earn his 
reputation by hard work. Herodotus says that he neither disbelieves 
this tale nor believes it very strongly. It belongs, I suppose, to what 
the New Learning would call Borderland. But whether Zalmoxis was 
a man or a demigod who came to sojourn among the Getans, 
Herodotus bids him a ceremonious farewell. Now here I have no 
doubt. Whatever the New Learning may say, I for one am firmly con- 
vinced that Herodotus inserted this passage, and embellished it with 
his delicious drollery, for the purpose of amusing his readers and 
himself. Even Mr. Murray has a suspicion that Hippocleides, who 
stood upon his head, and made motions with his feet as if they had 
been his hands (toto. oxéXeow éyetpovounoev), was a comic character. 
That is a form of humour which even the New Learning can appreciate. 
What about Cleisthenes of Sicyon and the tribes to whom he gave 
opprobrious names? The tribes meekly bore them for sixty years. 
Then they discussed the matter among themselves, and changed 
their names. Did Herodotus believe that? Was he testing human 
credulity ? Or was he merely indulging in human fun ? 

The dry bones of Herodotus, which is all that the New Learning 
would leave us, have their value. The Persian war was an epoch in 
the history of the world, and the ‘ grand gross figure’ of Xerxes looms 
large even now in the annals of mankind. But Herodotus is a great 
deal more, and a great deal less, than an authority for facts. His 
second book, his digression or disquisition on Egypt, is one of the 
most remarkable chapters in Greek literature. Apart from the beauty 
of the style, which has never been surpassed, and the quaintness of 
the humour, which has never been successfully imitated, the geo- 
graphical knowledge and the scientific spirit are quite astonishing. 
Herodotus speculates like a modern geologist on what the Nile might 
have done in ten thousand years, or might do in ten thousand years 
more. His description of the Delta as the gift of the river is immortal. 
Of one ingenious theorist who accounted by an elaborate and unveri- 
fiable hypothesis for the rise of the Nile, Herodotus says that having 
carried the tale into the unknown he could not be refuted. Charles 
Austin may not have been aware that he was amplifying Herodotus 
when he called the plurality of worlds an excellent subject for a 
theological dispute, inasmuch as there was not a particle of evidence 
on one side or the other. Herodotus, like Montaigne, loved the truth 
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and always tried to find it when he thought it could be found. 
Everybody knows that the ‘ velification of Athos,’ the canal cut through 
the mountain by Xerxes for his ships, was selected by Juvenal as a 
typical instance of Greek mendacity. If Juvenal had gone to the 
spot, he would have seen that Herodotus was right. To the New 
Learning Herodotus is credulous and superstitious. The New 
Learning would probably regard Montaigne’s assertion that he believed 
no miracles except religious ones as a sincere profession of faith in the 
wonders of the Church. Herodotus, like Montaigne, had his reasons 
for not speaking out. It was not always safe in the fifth century 
before, or the sixteenth century after Christ, to deny conventional 
beliefs. There was not much real credulity in Herodotus, but he 
sometimes wrote with his tongue in his cheek. He was a master of 
irony, and to the New Learning, which finds its humour in slang, 
irony is a perpetual puzzle. So far as he had any religious belief at 
all, and unless Nemesis be a religion, Herodotus was a pantheist. 
Pantheism of his vague sort may, perhaps, be defined as an idea that 
God is everywhere, but that there is not much of Him anywhere. 
Nemesis in some form or other seems to have been implanted by 
Nature in the breast of every man. That ‘pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a fall,’ is not peculiar to Solomon. 
It is the wisdom of all the ages. Xerxes was a colossal example. 
But the superstition, if it be a superstition, is universal, and the rural 
villager who will not admit that he is perfectly well, pays his un- 
conscious tribute to the power of Nemesis. 

The New Learning is not to be dazzled by ‘ Plato, son of Ariston, 
from Kollftus.’ I have already recorded Mr. Murray’s generous 
admission that Plato was ‘a facile and witty writer.’ Aristotle would, 
on the same computation, be fairly well informed. Mr. Murray gives 
Plato a hearty slap on the back and introduces him to the public in his 
most jocular manner. ‘ He despised the masses, and was not going [ sic] 
to flatterthem.’ I wonder Mr. Murray did not say that he was not taking 
any. Plato, it seems, was under the influence of the Old Oligarch. The 
Old Oligarch is, I should explain, Mr. Murray’s great joke. It is his 
humorous way of stating his opinion that the treatise on the Athenian 
Constitution attributed to Xenophon is spurious, as it probably is. He 
always calls the author the Old Oligarch, and the reader, whether he 
sees the joke or not, is evidently expected to laugh. ‘Plato amused 
his friends with a new kind of literature, the mimic.’ I confess that 
when I first read this choice sentence I thought the Professor must 
be confounding Plato Philosophus with Plato Comicus. But no, Mr. 
Murray is only a facile and witty writer. He must have his jest. The 
Pheedo, it seems,is a mime. Tothe New Learning the study of Plato is 
a simple matter enough. It is like the turning of an oyster shell. 
That witty and facile mime the Phedo explains Plato’s attitude of 
mind. He was an aristocrat who despised the masses, and whom the 
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death of his master permanently embittered against the rabble. There 
was nothing particularly remarkable about him except his wit and his 
facility. Now there are two kinds of facility, and Mr. Murray would 
do well to distinguish between them. There is easy writing and 
there is easy reading, but one does not necessarily imply the other. 

‘ The spirit of illusion which he had pitchforked out of his writings 
had returned with a vengeance into his life.’ Such are the elegant 
and dignified terms in which the Professor of Greek at the University 
of Glasgow refers to the illustrious Greek sovereign of human 
language and human thought, the master of the ‘ master of them that 
know.’ Nothing is sacred to the New Learning. Not eloquence, for 
it has a trick worth two of that. What is eloquence te slang? Not 
truth, for nothing is true, and novelty is your only wear. The Sym- 
posium and the Phedrus have, it seems, a ‘certain glamour’ which 
even the New Learning has to recognise and cannot explain away. 
‘ Aristotle and the rest of us,’ as Mr. Murray modestly says, ‘ who are 
not in peril from our excess of imagination,’ may make allowance for 
Plato. Aristotle did nothing of the sort. Aristotle, as Mr. Murray 
observes in a more chastened mood, built Plato an altar and a shrine. 
It was reserved for the New Learning to show what smartness and 
lack of humour can do to put genius on a level with ‘the rest of us.’ 
Happily it is not much. Every man, it used to be said, is born a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian. The New Learning is eclectic, and 
‘paddles its own canoe.’ They are ‘not going,’ these brisk pawky 
youths, to be dazzled by unfashionable superstitions and reputa- 
tions out of date. The ‘ancients’ are welcome to their patronage, 
but not to their reverence, and still less to their appreciation. 
Perhaps the ancients may do without it. ‘Mr. Southey, said Porson, 
‘is a remarkable poet. His works will be read when Homer and 
Virgil are forgotten.’ One of Plato’s errors, we are told, he ‘per- 
haps’ shared with Shakespeare. It was to hate his fellow men. This 
amazing piece of criticism is enough in itself to establish the fame of 
the New Learning. The old learning, the child of reverence and 
modesty, is not prone to dogmatise upon the opinions either of Plato 
or of Shakespeare. Real scholars are, to begin with, not quite sure that 
they know what the great dramatist’s or the great philosopher’s 
opinions were. Any one who desires to know the opinions of the New 
Learning can ascertain them without any trouble, and forget them 
without any loss. Where is he to look for Shakespeare’s or for Plato’s ? 
Plato never wrote in his own name. The only one of his Dialogues 
in which Socrates does not take part is the Laws. The only 
extant work of his not a dialogue is the Apology of Socrates. He 
was by far the greatest man who ever merged himself in the person- 
ality of another. We may compare the Socrates of Plato with the 
Socrates of Xenophon, and so endeavour to distinguish what is Plato 
in Socrates from what is Socrates in Plato. But that is only arguing 
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from one uncertainty to another, because we do not know how much 
of the Memorabilia is Socrates, and how much is Xenophon. But that 
Plato was not a misanthrope is one of the most absolutely certain 
things about him. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how such an 
idea can have survived the perusal, I will not say of the Republic, but 
of the Protagoras or the Thecetetus, which are full of faithful portraits 
lovingly drawn. Why should a misanthrope draw an ideal State ? 
Why should he give immortality and imperishable beauty to the 
lessons of the greatest moral teacher, with one exception, that the 
world has ever seen? ‘If you were to persuade all men, Socrates, 
says Theztetus, ‘of what you say, as you persuade me, there would 
be more peace and less evil in the world.’ Such was the effect of the 
teaching which this misanthrope desired to perpetuate. 

Professor Murray takes it upon himself to say that the Platonic 
Apology of Socrates is, ‘in fact, neither a speech for a real court, nor 
an answer to a legal accusation, but a glorification of a great man’s 
whole character in the face of later Athenian rumours.’ For this 
crude statement Mr. Murray gives no grounds whatever. The anti- 
thesis is an obviously false one. There is no reason why a speech 
for a real court should not also be a glorification of a great man’s 
whole character. Indeed it must have been so in the case of Socrates 
because his whole character was at stake. The speech is in the 
regular form, and when it appeared there must have been many men 
living who had heard it. Plato could not have attributed it to 
Socrates if Socrates had never said anything of the kind. Mr. Grote 
treats it as perfectly authentic, and argues with much force that 
the tone of it made conviction inevitable. The execution of 
Socrates was not an unmixed calamity, like the exile of Dante, 
the blindness of Milton, the deafness of Beethoven, the death of 
Keats. Hiscareer wasover. His work was done. He had no desire 
for a longer life. His trial enabled him to sum up and to hand 
down a defence which was not meant so much for the jury, whom 
it almost equally divided, as for his disciples, for his countrymen, for 
future ages, for countless generations of seekers after philosophic 
truth. ‘But it is now time for us to depart. Iam to die; you are 
to live. Whether you or I are going the better road is unknown to 
every one, except to God.’ It will require a greater man than 
Professor Murray to take those words out of the mouth of 
Socrates. 

The New Learning mumbles the dry bones of Plato or of Hero- 
dotus. The spirit and the essence, the humour and the poetry, the 
mastery of character and of life, are beyond its grasp, and apparently 
remote from its interest. It has no reverence, because it has no in- 
sight. It seeks to banish wonder from philosophy, mystery from 
nature, and imagination from man. The spectator of all time and 
of all existence, the Platonic Socrates or the Socratic Plato, ‘the 
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soul of the wide world dreaming on things to come,’ is to be labelled 
like a geological specimen and ticketed like a dead beetle. The 
result is naught. The analytical treatment of what defies analysis 
is, as the Greeks would have said, milking a he-goat or boiling a 
stone. To deal with Plato as you would deal with Ricardo, to cut 
him up into problems and sections, is a very poor substitute for 
healthy physical exercise. It is like searching for Christ in creeds 
and formulas. The search is futile. He is not there. Better leave 
Plato alone altogether. Better say, though it is not true, that his 
metaphysics are obsolete, that his language is dead, that, as John 
Bright thought, Mr. Jowett wasted his time in producing such good 
translations of so inferior an author. Then at least you will not 
have to account for the fact that among the ‘ gentlemen of the 
intellect’ all over the world, the style, and the ideas, and the scenes 
and the personages of those immortal Dialogues are as clear, and as 
vivid, and as fascinating, and as new, as when Plato went ‘ where 
Orpheus and where Homer are.’ All this the New Learning cannot 
understand because it breathes an Ibsene atmosphere, because it cannot 
see that there is nothing real except the ideal. 

Of Theocritus Professor Murray is pleased to say that ‘ most people 
are conscious of a certain delighted surprise when they first make his 
acquaintance.’ That in the style of the New Learning certain 
means uncertain, we have already seen. But as ‘ most people,’ or at 
least most schoolboys, read the Ecloques of Virgil before they read 
the Idylls of Theocritus they feel about as much surprised when 
they come to the Greek original from which Virgil copied, as an 
educated traveller feels when he finds Rome built on seven hills, 
or Venice intersected by canals. If one were to select from all 
literature a typical writer of pure poetry, of poetry which does not 
preach, nor philosophise, nor reflect, nor exhort, but simply tells 
in perfect verse the old unchangeable stories of love and laughter, of 
tears and death, Theocritus is perhaps the best choice that could be 
made. He had no mission, no lesson, no moral. Except a little 
praise of his renowned friend Hiero, which is neither forced nor ful- 
some, he wrote to please himself, and he survives to delight the 
world. He is, as Mr. Murray does not fail to point out, the pattern 
of all pastoral poetry, and yet only ten of the thirty-two Idylls are 
strictly pastoral. He is the poet of love and of life. He is the poet 
also of death in the pagan sense, of the utter destruction which it 
meant to him. It must also be sorrowfully confessed that he con- 
descended to dally with perverted sentiments upon which the final 
judgment of civilised Christendom has been delivered in the first 
chapter of the Romans. But the intensity of feminine passion has 
never been more powerfully expressed than in the Second Idyll, where 
Simzetha endeavours by incantations to win back the love of Delphis. 
After the concentrated vehemence of Simetha the laments of Dido 
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in Virgil and of Ariadne in Ovid seem cold and tame. In another 
and a gentler shape, but with equal perfection of outward form and 
inward grace, is the lover’s address to his mistress. ‘I ask not for the 
land of Pelops, nor for talents of gold. But under this rock will I 
sing, holding you in my arms, looking at the flocks feeding together 
towards the Sicilian sea.’ With Theocritus the poetry of Greece may 
be said to have ripened slowly to decay. His imitators Bion and 
Moschus wrote much that is beautiful, and Moschus in particular is 
the author of the exquisite verses from which Wordsworth borrowed, 
in one of his noblest poems, the After-Thought to the Sonnets on the 
Duddon : 

Still glides the stream, and must for ever glide, 

The form remains, the function never dies, 

While we the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We men who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish. Be it so. 

Enough if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour: 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 


Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


‘We the brave, the mighty, and the wise,’ is the 
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of Moschus. After that Greek literature, save for the so-called 
epigrammatists of the later Anthology, practically ceases. It is a 
mere fragment. We cannot tell what we have lost, except, as in 
the case of Menander, where the Romans have more or less suc- 
cessfully reproduced it. But we know that from the seed of that 
fragment, still as fertile as the corn preserved for thousands of 
years in an Egyptian mummy, have sprung the choicest flowers of 
modern poetry. There is nothing new to be said about Greek 
literature. It is some time since the classics ceased to stand in 
need of advertisement. It is better to read them, even in transla- 
tions, than toread about them. Fortunately they cannot be injured 
by irreverent handling and misplaced patronage. 


HERBERT PAUL. 
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OUR PUBLIC ART MUSEUMS : 


A RETROSPECT 


Kirvry years ago—lI am, alas! old enough to remember it well—this 
country underwent a somewhat sudden awakening in the matter of 
museums, art galleries, art teaching and all such subjects. It began 
from the bottom upwards—British manufactures were in danger. It 
was all at once perceived that they were lacking in the graces of art, 
which our continental neighbours were enabled at least to impart to 
their scant products from centuries of assiduous culture. France was 
then our great and formidable rival, and social and political Paris was 
France, in a sense to which London offered no analogy, but in the 
matter of art collections and teaching Paris was incontestably far 
ahead of us. Paris had her vast and various Louvre and her 
mediwval Musée de Cluny, her admirably organised schools of 
design and her old-established system of atelier art teaching, all 
alike institutions to which this country could offer little or nothing 
analogous. Paris had finally taken the place of Rome as the Mecca 
of art studentship. It was, in fact, the recognised university to which 
every young aspirant from the other European countries deemed it 
indispensable to proceed. Thither went the writer of this paper in 
the middle of the forties, and a lifelong debt of gratitude is due from 
him, at least, for the infinite enlightenment he there received. 

As yet the old isolation of England, its self-contained completeness, 
had scarcely begun to give way, railways had scarcely as yet linked 
us on to the great European family, our ways and continental ways 
were different. Arrogant and self-sufficient in our sense of innate 
strength, in one respect at least we had misgivings. Art, at all 
events, had not heretofore been a pre-eminent speciality among us. 
Would it ever be made to flourish in this country as it had unquestion- 
ably done in Italy and France of old? This question would perhaps 
never have been propounded on abstract grounds. English people, 
industrious and wealth-gathering, could afford, as their forbears had 
done, to leave the lighter graces of art, indirectly remunerative only, 
if indeed in any sense really necessary, to the frivolous foreigner. 

We had in any case our proportion of painters, sculptors, and 
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engravers; our Royal Academy with its annual exhibition; our 
portrait painters and our landscape and water-colour artists, nowhere 
else surpassed ; but there our art endowments came to an end. In 
the thousand applications of art to industrial and decorative produc- 
tions, we were hopelessly in the rear. English manufactures were 
indisputably, in every material sense, of unrivalled value and excellence, 
but as a rule they were hideous and unattractive, ugly and vulgar as 
they were cheap and strong. Clearly this state of things required a 
remedy ; and when our national inferiority in this respect was, at last, 
brought home to the public mind, there was an instant awakening and 
an uprising, the like of which in art matters has not since been witnessed 
in England. It was the era of the great new doctrine of free trade. 
England was thenceforth to be the enlightener of the nations and the 
apostle of progress in the arts of peace ; to set her own house in order, 
then, was obviously the first and foremost care. Cobdens, Brights and 
Gladstones, new expounders of new doctrines, captured the political 
field. The long reign of liberalism was inaugurated, and its generous 
aspirations, in one direction at least, were ardently shared in by the 
sovereign and her consort. History will not fail to raise even a higher 
monument to the memory of Prince Albert than has as yet enshrined 
his name. It will record in juster and more glowing words the timely 
and most various service rendered to art in this country—at no period, 
indeed, of his brief career on earth, more earnestly or more usefully 
than at the moment he was taken from us. Nor will it fail to add 
one more wreath to the fame of his august consort, among whose 
infinite occupations fostering care for those art interests and under- 
takings, inaugurated in earlier happy days, have had no intermission or 
diminution. 

At this time, the middle of the century, England was unquestion- 
ably poorer than any of her chief continental neighbours in the matter 
of public museums and art galleries. Except in the metropolis, there 
was literally scarcely a single public art collection of any special note 
or importance in the land. The country was, indeed, rich in works 
of art, richer perhaps than any other, but these treasures were the 
possessions of private individuals, scattered broadcast in a thousand 
palaces and town and country houses, for the most part hidden 
treasures, often unappreciated by their possessors even, and but casually 
revealed to the world at large. A record of these works, unique in 
its way, very imperfect and often unreliable, yet still most valuable, 
exists in Dr. Waagen’s well-known work. This was an attempt at a 
systematic visitation of all the known art collections extant at the time 
(1840-50) in England. It probably did not comprise a tithe even of 
the pictures and other notable works of art then in private hands in 
the country, yet the list is voluminous, and rich beyond compare. An 
analysis of it at the present time will disclose two striking facts—one, 
that the half-century which has since elapsed has seen the dispersion 
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of a very large proportion of these works; and the other, that com- 
paratively very few of the most renowned treasures have enriched our 
national collections, while by far the greater part have found their 
way to other countries. 

The universal exhibition of 1851 was the outcrop and symbol of 
free trade doctrines and modern social progress. It was to be their 
seal and climax—wealth henceforth was to flow in new channels, 
heedless though the flow left bare or displaced things venerable, 
beautiful, or more truly estimable. It was the apotheosis of com- 
merce and the shopkeeper. The aristocratic and cultured classes 
had comparatively little sympathy with the great exhibition, and 
had little or nothing to do with it. Virtually it was a movement 
mainly confined to one political party in the state, and which the 
other regarded with suspicion if not dislike. The actual movers in 
the enterprise were mostly unknown men credited with interested 
motives, while the eminent ability which more than one of them 
possessed was as yet unrecognised. The Prince Consort alone, enlight- 
ened and unprejudiced, out of the seemingly dubious enterprise could 
have secured for the 1851 exhibition and its subsequent develop- 
ments that measure of success which, in spite of all drawbacks, has 
unquestionably had a great and enduring influence on the arts and 
industry of this country. The principal outcome of the great exhi- 
bition of 1851 may be indicated in a word—South Kensington. The 
fleeting pageant now but a dream of the past, soon to be rivalled 
and in the end infinitely outdistanced in every chief European 
country, and even in the newer world across the Atlantic, in a sense 
fixed itself and became an enduring reality and a national force 
amid the nursery grounds and tree-shaded lanes of the old suburb. 
Oliver Cromwell’s country mansion, with its surrounding elms, 
was perhaps the earliest standing structure utilised in the new 
settlement, and its old brick-built walls are not yet entirely 
swept away. The commissioners of the universal exhibition of 1852 
formed undoubtedly a strong and able body; probably no more 
complete representative commission could have been got together, 
but the work before it was of the vaguest kind, and it might easily 
have ended in a confused medley of competing projects, resulting 
in failure and discredit to the entire movement. From _ that 
danger the clear views and unbiassed aims of the Prince Consort, in 
great measure, delivered the body over which he fortunately elected 
to preside. One definite leaning and proclivity the Prince had 
always in view—the interests of art—and that in a wider and more 
catholic sense, and from juster standpoints, than perhaps any 
Englishman of power to direct could have exercised. 

Besides the very considerable pecuniary surplus which resulted 
from the enterprise, the commissioners found themselves the owners 
of a considerable mass of miscellaneous productions of art and 
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manufacture, presented to them by the exhibitors at the close of the 
exhibition. As there was both money in hand and illustrative 
matter, such as it was, the idea of the formation of a permanent 
national museum naturally presented itself, and that its reason of 
being should be from the point of view of industrial art was as 
obviously indicated by the acknowledged national inferiority in that 
respect. The creation of a national museum of industrial art was 
therefore decreed. The enterprise was sanctioned and adopted by 
the Government of the country, and it was put under the 
direction of the Board of Trade, which department had already 
presided for several years over the schools of design established in 
the metropolis and a certain number of the principal manufacturing 
centres. 

These institutions, it may be here noted, had had a somewhat 
perplexed and stormy existence, rather in respect of their central 
direction than of their local development, which, indeed, had pro- 
gressed satisfactorily and had already achieved excellent results. 
The institution was managed, under the Board of Trade, by a body of 
trustees consisting of gentlemen of position, mostly art amateurs, 
and betwixt them and the unlucky artists to whom the practical 
formation of a national curriculum of art teaching and its adaptation 
to the needs and requirements of special industries and districts were 
entrusted, there were endless and hopeless divergencies of view and 
consequent friction. 

For some time previous to the exhibition of 1851, a campaign 
had been organised in the press and the House of Commons against 
this body, and one of its most pertinacious antagonists was a 
personage soon to become the strongest and most conspicuous leader 
in a new order of things in matters of industrial art. Henry Cole, after- 
wards Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., first known under his literary pseudonym 
of Felix Summerly, was the most determined antagonist of this 
governing body and its works. Sir Henry Cole’s views, it is true, in 
matters of industrial art teaching and design at this period were 
scarcely less vague and Utopian than those of the trustees and their 
abettors, and the body of beneficed art teachers throughout the 
country, upon whom really fell the practical work of improving the 
status of design in art manufacture if it was to be done, had little con- 
fidence in the new Felix Summerly doctrines. The main article of that 
faith was that ‘ornamental design’ could be practically taught ab 
initio, even to the crudest untrained aspirant as yet scarcely able to 
put a straight line on paper. But Felix Summerly the doctrinaire 
art agitator and Henry Cole the Commissioner of the 1851 
exhibition were different personages, and the early doctrines which 
had served their purpose of attack were soon laid aside when found 
to be untenable and inapplicable in practice. It is due’ to the 
memory of the remarkable man in question to state the writer's 
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opinion that after the Prince Consort by far the ablest among the 
organisers and directors of the 1851 exhibition and its resultant de- 
velopment was Sir Henry Cole. The chief result of this man’s life 
work is now under revision, but, whatever may be the ultimate issue of 
the parliamentary inquiry into the South Kensington Museum now 
in progress, it cannot fail to shed a striking light on the energy, 
tenacity of purpose, and infinite resource which carried through, 
amid the bitterest opposition, the various developments and enter- 
prises, which for good or ill have been established in and around that 
institution. 

It is time now to pass briefly in review the main features of the 
older and more august institution which existed in the metropolis 
before South Kensington—the British Museum. 

If South Kensington may be taken to represent modern pro- 
gression in this field, irregular and uncertain, yet vigorous and life- 
inspiring, the British Museum fitly typifies the solid, majestic, re- 
poseful conservatism of this country. 

Both these institutions have grown up fortuitously. They have 
been in a sense spontaneous, almost unguided, developments of the 
national tendencies of their respective times. Both are entitled to 
a national respect which should forbid other than the most cautious 
and well-considered changes and dislocations of their respective con- 
ditions ; but it is equally obvious that progressive reforms and re- 
adjustments are as needful to them as to all other of the infinite 
matters in the general polity of the kingdom. 

The British Museum owed its origin, about the middle of the last 
century, to the miscellaneous gatherings of a private individual, and 
was naturally more or less influenced by the special predilections of 
its collector. 

Sir Hans Sloane, the fashionable physician of his day, had at all 
events no especial leaning towards art in any shape. Things rare 
and curious, antique or otherwise interesting, rather than appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, had presided over this gathering; and it 
may be said that, amid the enormous development of the institu- 
tion, substantially the same intention has mainly prevailed down to 
the present time. 

The British Museum, then, has never been specially regarded 
as an art museum or gallery, although, doubtless, in the infinite 
abundance of its treasures, incomparable masterpieces of art have a 
prominent place. It had, therefore, no especial art or industrial 
mission at the time of the great exhibition of 1851, and it took no 
part in the extension of art teaching through the agency of provincial 
museums and galleries, which in a short time, nevertheless, became a 
recognised duty of the state. 

When this agency assumed the ultimate form of the Science and 
Art Department, it might be supposed that the British Museum would 
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have been required to co-operate in its work, and to some extent be 
brought under its influence. 

The innate conservative strength of the old-established institu- 
tion, however, enabled it to hold its own, on its traditional high 
level, as a distinct and separate establishment. No serious attempt 
has since been made to alter its status, and although on the other 
hand more than one overture has been made to the British Museum 
to take over the governance and management of the more modern 
institution, it has displayed an equal reluctance to take upon itself 
the onus of responsibility which would accrue, and which must in 
time have profoundly modified and extended its own status and mission. 

A brief notice of the nature of the collections of the British and 
South Kensington Museums respectively seems now requisite to the 
further expansion of my argument. 

It was natural that the collections of the British Museum should 
constitute a faithful reflex of the range of culture and the special pre- 
dilections which have prevailed at the particular periods of their being 
gathered together ; but in this inevitable result there was a narrowing 
tendency. Some categories became highly and assiduously developed, 
either from accident or personal predilection, or because the taste of 
the period had given them especial weight and popularity, while 
others, perhaps of equal intrinsic value, were entirely ignored. In 
short, a somewhat arbitrary and limited range and field of acquisi- 
tion has, as a general rule, characterised the British Museum economy, 
and the illogical results are, in many respects, still evident. 

The paramount dominion of the ancient Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and arts, in the last and earlier part of the present century, gave 
perhaps an undue bias and colouring to everything at the British 
Museum. In respect to art, the bias had undoubtedly a restrictive 
influence. Antiquity, not art, was the chief ground of reverence—at 
all events, the two by no means synchronous qualities became 
confounded together, perhaps to the disadvantage of both. There 
were, however, some remarkable exceptions to this rule. While 
sculpture, exclusively in the antique section, was prominently repre- 
sented and assiduously developed at the British Museum, painting, 
for nearly a century before the foundation of the National Gallery, was 
entirely ignored. But here again there was a curious anomaly. 
The studies and drawings of the great masters, entirely analogous 
and relevant to that art, had been extensively collected, and the art 
of engraving, again, had been most completely illustrated. The origin 
and reasons for these exceptions are obvious and interesting ; they 
were due to the prevalence of a special taste or fashion in 
connoisseurship and collecting in these specialities which had taken 
root in this country, originated as far back as the early years of the 
seventeenth century, mainly by the royal amateur King Charles the 
First, and the Earl of Arundel. 
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That no attempt was ever made at the British Museum to collect 
pictures, during the period when the country possessed no national 
collection of such works, was doubtless partly owing to the fact that 
there was never any wall space capable of being made available for 
their housing and display, but perhaps even more to the fact that, as 
time had blotted out all the evidences of the art of classical antiquity 
in that branch, the art of painting was tacitly considered of less 
importance than the sister art of sculpture, of which the admirable 
monuments were still in evidence. 

Pictures, in fact, products exclusively of the modern world, were 
regarded by the classic purists rather as decorative furniture than as 
objects of the highest connoisseurship. During the last fifty or sixty 
years, however, this narrowness of view has been in great measure 
remedied. Archaic appreciation has in turn invaded this sphere ; 
perhaps even the worm-eaten panels and faded canvases of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries have attained undue consideration, to 
the detriment of the more intrinsically excellent productions of more 
recent times and schools of art. 

It is impossible in such a fertile and tangled field as this to avoid 
digression and occasional divergence ; my object, however, being a 
practical one—that of the amelioration of our national polity in the 
matter of museums and art galleries, a momentary reversion from 
the abstract and theoretic to that of the actual and feasible status will 
be pardoned me. Now that the much needed extension of the 
National Gallery buildings by the removal of the Trafalgar Square 
barracks seems to have become a near possibility, the desirability of 
the transference of the prints and drawings from the British Museum 
to the National Gallery seems to be naturally indicated. These col- 
lections are entirely distinct from the rest of the museum gatherings, 
the institution therefore would not be weakened by their removal, 
while the space they at present occupy could doubtless be advan- 
tageously filled by other classes of objects directly relevant to those 
of the great body of the museum collections. 

The British Museum was from the first, in a sense, overshadowed 
by two great branches of its organisation, and this from fortuitous 
causes only, for it is certain that if any definite, far-seeing scheme 
had ever been mooted in the early days of development, the 
national library and the natural history collections would not have 
been associated together under the same roof with the collections 
of the so-called department of antiquities and the prints and draw- 
ings. The anomaly has, however, in the one case, that of the 
natural history collections, been happily remedied by their removal 
to South Kensington. As regards the continuance of the library 
at the museum, it is true that there is no such incongruity in its 
juxtaposition with the museum collections proper as to call for its 
severance from them. Possibly future exigencies of space for the 
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inevitably vast extension of the library may ultimately determine the 
question of its permanent location. Should, however, any thorough 
revision or concentration of the art, antiquarian, and ethnological 
collections of the nation, such as might be necessary if the vast col- 
lection at South Kensington were to be brought under the jurisdiction 
of the British Museum or of any authority established to regulate 
and control both institutions, take place, probably one of the chief 
questions of the many and involved issues which would arise would 
be whether the national library or the Museum collections should be 
regarded as the ultimate exclusive tenants of the Bloomsbury site. 

These considerations, however, need not be dwelt upon at 
present, further than to add that they indicate a coming necessity in 
the near future for well-considered definite arrangements with a 
view to logical order and finality in the distribution and separate 
housing and administration of collections, and especially so before 
any costly new building schemes are entered upon, either at South 
Kensington, Bloomsbury, or Trafalgar Square. 

At the time of the foundation of the South Kensington Museum, 
then, the British Museum possessed rich and important collections 
in the categories of classical art and antiquities, but, with the 
exception of the collections of prints and drawings, its jurisdiction in 
the matter of art seemed to have ended. With the infinite and most 
admirable art productions of the medieval, renaissance, and more 
recent epochs it had virtually no concern. Such things were literally 
deemed to be not within its scheme of collecting. 

With the middle of this century the time, however, arrived when 
there arose a strong tendency of appreciation in the direction of those 
specialities. 

The doctrinal revulsion of the Oxford movement went pari passu 
with that of the revival of Gothic architecture, manifested first and 
foremost in this country, where, more than in any other, it continues 
to hold sway. This movement had an undoubted influence on art 
and connoisseurship in England. To its influence may be mainly 
referred the appearance of the pre-Raphaelite school of painting, which 
again was stimulated by the importation into the National Gallery of 
the early Italian devotional pictures, the saintly panels and canvases 
of medieval Florence, Milan, and Venice gathered for us at the time 
by Sir Charles Eastlake, to whose memory and services, be it said in 
passing, the nation has not yet rendered any adequate tribute. 

There had, however, amid the all-pervading cold, correct, and 
exclusive classicism of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
been yet a few instances of exception from its somewhat numbing 
influence. Horace Walpole and Sir Andrew Fountaine in the last 
century, the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, Beckford, Ralph 
Bernal and Hollingworth Magniac in the first half of the present 
century, were pioneers in a new direction. The romantic school in 
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literature had entranced the world in the works of Scott and Byron, 
while the ‘Castle of Otranto’ and Strawberry Hill Gothic had made 
their appearance a full half-century earlier. In England then mainly 
arose the perception that the long centuries which followed the 
collapse of the antique culture had, in turn, endowed mankind with a 
thousand developments, whose monuments, still more or less intact, 
were not less admirable, while infinitely more various, than the 
scant vestiges of the master works of classic antiquity. France 
had taken the first step in the foundation of a public museum of 
medizval and renaissance works of art, but it had been an isolated 
step, and had evoked no immediate sequel. The gatherings of 
Du Sommerard had scarcely been at all augmented since their first 
installation in their picturesque lodgment in the Hotel de Cluny, and 
the real value and influence of that collection were perhaps felt and 
appreciated in this country more strongly than in its own. Soon, 
indeed, it was destined to be completely overshadowed and out- 
distanced on this side of the Channel. 

This, however, brings me to a time when it would be difficult to 
take note of ensuing events and undertakings in an impersonal 
manner. Perhaps the actual movers in matters which in their 
degree have become historical are not the best qualified to form 
the justest estimate of the real value of the occurrences and develop- 
ments which they mainly influenced or directed. They, at all events, 
however, know and can reveal the most as to the springs of action, 
the eddies of movement and contemporary opinion, and the motives 
and doings of those with whom they co-operated at the time. It 
would, then, be affectation in me to sink in mere generalities those 
references to my own doings in this field, which are necessary to a 
proper understanding and recital of the subject in question. 

On two young men, then, just beginning their career in the ser- 
vice of the state, devolved the chief work of the national recognition, 
through the public museums of the country, of the world’s monuments 
of medizval and more recent art. 

Seldom in any department of the public service has the state ever 
had the advantage of a lifelong service of greater efficiency, and 
nobler, more unselfish devotion, than from the eminent man who has 
within the last few months been taken from us. Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks commenced his work at the British Museum 
immediately at the close of his public school and university career. 
Destined to succeed to an ample fortune, when it accrued to him it 
made no alteration in the fixed and settled tenor of his life, other 
than the enabling him from his own private means to largely supple- 
ment the hardly wrung doles accorded by a reluctant and incredulous 
legislature for the special work he had in hand. Sir Wollaston 
Franks’ gifts to the nation, splendid as they have been, were above 
all important, inasmuch as they were the immediate cause of other 
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donations and bequests of the most apposite kind and timely 
occurrence. 

To Sir Wollaston Franks is exclusively due the formation of the 
admirable collections at the British Museum illustrative of the arts, 
dating from the new birth of civilisation under the Christian dispen- 
sation. Nor was this all: the formation of the vast and wonderful 
gatherings, illustrative of the lives and works of primitive man and 
the modern semi-civilised peoples, were also mainly the work of that 
all-accomplished and most industrious man. Briefly it may be said 
that Sir Wollaston Franks gave new life to the British Museum, 
and a breadth and universality of range which, although widely 
advocated and desired, had seemed before his time to be un- 
attainable. 

How far the new forces which the 1851 exhibition brought into 
play in the matter of museums might have interfered with or modi- 
fied Sir Wollaston Franks’ views and proceedings, had he taken part 
in that undertaking, it is difficult and indeed needless to estimate, for 
neither he nor any of the members of the governing body nor the 
executive staff of the British Museum had been connected with it; 
and the extension of Museum influence and teaching, beyond its own 
metropolitan sphere of action, was-in no way contemplated at the 
Bloomsbury establishment. It will, however, be interesting to note 
the nature of the passive understanding and limited co-operation 
which circumstances soon gave rise to between the old-established 
institution, fenced round as it had previously been by somewhat 
narrow and impeding barriers, and the newly created museum at 
South Kensington. The writer of this paper is best able to throw 
light on these relations, inasmuch as it mainly fell within his pro- 
vince to co-operate and establish them on the one side, as it had 
become that of Sir Wollaston Franks on the other. 

With a natural and irresistible vocation for art, the writer com- 
menced his professional training as an architect at the beginning of 
the forties, the period of the appearance on the scene of Pugin, 
the Cambridge Camden Society, and the Oxford High Church 
movement. A romantic halo then encircled every ancient village 
church, abbey, and cathedra] throughout the land. In every county 
enthusiastic young men noted, drew, and measured every Gothic 
structure, every detail which churchwardens and restoring architects 
had as yet left unscathed. 

The old world was, perhaps, in more romantic dress even than in 
the actual centuries of medievalism, in aspect more picturesque and 
venerable even in decay than in the full glory of original complete- 
ness. Photography and mechanical illustration had not yet made all 
things common and familiar. The ancient cities of Europe were not 
as yet rebuilt and modernised, in that there was everywhere an infinite 
picturesqueness and a wealth of unaltered detail, much of which has 
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since entirely vanished, and more still become debased and robbed of 
its pristine charm. 

Landscape art, again, in England, through the admirable works 
of the early water-colourists, Turner, Cotman, Bonington and Prout, 
had linked itself with medizvalism through their illustrations of its 
crumbling monuments. 

There were, in fact, ardent devotees of this mingled but genuine 
and engrossing art current long before the transcendental paradox of 
Ruskinism and the later revivalists had rendered it common and 
fashionable. The precise lines of the writer’s art vocation were at 
that time undecided; his sympathies and artistic pursuits were so 
mixed and various, that it was hard to choose betwixt many entrancing 
paths, The friends, however, who had noted and encouraged his 
early efforts decided for him. The versatile efforts needed the 
regulating and maturing influence of methodic study and training. 
Paris, with its ateliers, academies, and museums, was the paramount 
school, and there the writer received the various enlightenment which 
no other source could then have afforded. On his return to England, 
accident at the outset of his practice as a painter threw him into con- 
nection with the directors of the newly created Government schools 
of design, and the offer of a mastership being accepted by him, a prac- 
tical direction was, perhaps fortunately, given to aspirations wider and 
more various than usual, which might otherwise, perchance, have 
confused and sterilised each other. 

By singular good fortune the Staffordshire potteries was the district 
and Hanley the school to which he was sent. There, perhaps alone 
in England, existed already industrial art traditions, of real note and 
value, bequeathed by Wedgwood and Flaxman well nigh a century 
earlier, while in Herbert Minton their mantle had fallen upon a not 
less worthy successor. 

Five years’ work in the potteries, seconded and supported by that 
really eminent industrialist and the able foreign artists whom he had 
brought around him, had sufficed to give notable prominence to the 
Hanley school and corresponding recognition to the writer. When 
after the 1851 exhibition the administration of the schools of design 
was transferred to the Board of Trade and practically handed over to 
the lead and governance of the arch-antagonist of the old trustees, 
the ‘Felix Summerly’ of former days, the success of the potteries 
school seemed to indicate the writer as the fittest person to assist 
in the new developments to be worked out at the directive centre, and 
he was accordingly called up to the metropolis. His first occupation 
was to get into shape a system of teaching drawing in the ordinary 
educational establishments of the country, and his work in London 
commenced in 1852. That particular occupation, however, was not 
of long continuance, and another and more congenial mission opened 
itself out. It is now time to take note of the vague and first begin- 
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nings of the establishment which has ultimately assumed so vast and 
various a status at South Kensington. 

A small nucleus of miscellaneous art objects had been got together 
at Somerset House by the managers of the old school of design, but 
the Government having recently acquired Marlborough House witha 
view to its ultimate occupation by the Prince of Wales, and as there 
were still some years before that occupation would become requisite, 
it was decided to make it for a time the headquarters of the new art 
department. There at first commenced the multifarious ministrations 
of the ‘ Department of Practical Art,’ as it was styled in the beginning. 
When and why the high-sounding title of ‘ Department of Science and 
Art’ was afterwards assumed need not now be detailed. There was, 
at all events, practical work enough cut out for the new establishment, 
and room enough in the beginning for the public exposition of certain 
of its activities. One of the first cares was the housing of the mass of 
miscellaneous quasi-art products left upon the hands of the commis- 
sioners of the 1851 exhibition. These, added to the gatherings before 
alluded to, were then removed to Marlborough House, and the advent 
of a new national museum was the result. 

For the putting into form and order of this motley gathering a 
curator was needed, and the services of the writer, whose views upon 
our national art teaching and the shortcomings of collections had 
been already made known, were transferred to the new post. 

There was, in truth, little of abiding value in the 1851 exhibition 
residuum, and the first efforts of the new curator were to suppress 
and eliminate a large proportion of it. Obviously the improvement 
of public taste and the enlightenment of industrial artists could not 
be effected by the continued exposition of the average art products of 
the day. 

It was soon perceived that not the doubtful and fluctuating styles 
and art motives of the passing hour, but the acknowledged canons 
and masterpieces of all times should be brought again to the cogni- 
sance of an age which had lost sight of and forgotten them. 

At this period, to all but a few enthusiastic and wealthy amateurs 
and collectors, or to the old aristocracy of the land in whom cultivated 
tastes were more or less hereditary, with the exception of a few 
specialities, the thousand art products which long centuries had 
produced in such infinite variety and profusion were literally a blank. 

The world’s art for the average Englishman was summed up in 
the pictures of the old and modern masters, and the Greek and 
Roman statues, vases, coins and gems of the British Museum, and 
the engravings he hung upon his walls or gazed upon in the shop 
windows of the metropolis. These constituted the so-called ‘high 
art’ of the world, and all else, being unknown, was deemed inferior 
and of no consequence. 

There was thus a vast and various work to be accomplished. It 
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would be too long to relate the successive steps in the enlightening 
process by which the governing powers and the active agents in the 
1851 undertaking were brought to understand and concur in the 
wider projects in view. Here again to the Prince Consort is in high 
measure due the influence which not only smoothed away obstacles 
but lent active and invaluable co-operation in the work. By his 
example and assistance mainly, practical steps of the highest value 
were enabled to be taken by the newly founded establishment. 

In the royal palaces the Crown possessed an incomparable series 
of art treasures, but quite unknown to the artist or the manufacturer. 
The most admirable masterpieces of the ceramic art, the goldsmith’s 
and metal-chaser’s and cabinet-maker’s work in the world were to 
be found in the saloons and corridors of Windsor and Buckingham 
Palaces. These without stint were put at the service of the new 
museum, and removed on temporary loan to its galleries. The loan 
system was in this way first established, and its after-development at 
South Kensington, although not an unalloyed success, has been a 
great and undoubted boon to this country. Successive loan-exhibi- 
tions were held at Marlborough House and at Gore House, Kensington, 
which latter structure had formed part of the Kensington estate 
purchased by the 1851 commissioners. These collections consisted 
of the finest old Sévres and Oriental porcelain, decorative furniture, 
tapestry, &c., from the royal palaces. Nor was this all ; the bringing 
such inspiring examples home to the industrial artists and manu- 
facturers of the provincial centres had already been a desideratum with 
the writer and those with whom he had worked, and in his own 
locality practical steps to obtain such assistance had been taken, 
from which direct and not unimportant results had indeed followed. 


One of the most successful efforts of the Minton Pottery establishment in 
Staffordshire had been the revival, or rather the adaptation, of the style and pro- 
cesses of the ancient Italian Majolica wares, and the products of the establishment 
in that speciality had been among the most novel and successful art manufactures 
contributed to the 1851 exhibition. This new departure was brought about on the 
suggestion and by the agency of the writer in 1849, during his tenure of office at the 
Hanley school of design. Before his appointment to the Staffordshire potteries the 
Italian Majolica wares were entirely unknown and unheard of there, in all probability ; 
in fact, no single specimen had ever made its way to the district. 

Among the gatherings at Somerset House, however, were a few specimens of 
Majolica wares which had been acquired by Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, the then 
director of the schools of design. These at the writer’s request were sent down to 
the Hanley school, and supplemented by a few specimens obtained by the writer 
from friends. 

It is due to the memory of Mr. Heath Wilson to record that practical assistance 
of this kind to provincial art institutions had been already warmly advocated by 
him, and would doubtless have been put in operation in some shape or other, but for 
the contradictory and obstructive proceedings of the amateur council which caused 
his retirement from office a year or two previous to the reorganisation of the schools 
of design administration. With those typical specimens in hand, and with the co- 
operation of a local patron and supporter of the potteries schools of design, the late 
Sir Smith Child, Bart., for many years Member of Parliament for North Staffordshire 
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When Sir Henry Cole, then Mr. Cole, succeeded to the direction 
of affairs, he was not slow to perceive the importance of the bringing 
home to the manufacturing centres, through the agency of their local 
schools of art, specimens of fine works of art or of good reproduc- 
tions of them, and the system of loans to provincial institutions, 
which has since been put in practice with more or less success at 
South Kensington, was soon inaugurated. 

It became, thereupon, the province of the writer to organise and 
put that system into operation. Two salient facts now became evi- 
dent alike to the managers of the new art administration and to the 
public who visited the new museum with rapidly increasing interest 
and curiosity—namely, that the 1851 exhibition gatherings and the 
results in evidence of certain doctrinaire undertakings of Sir Henry 
Cole during his Felix Summerly period, intended for the direct en- 
lightenment of the public in respect of good and bad taste in industrial 
design, were valueless, while the admirable works lent by the Crown 
and other possessors of similar treasures, who, following the example 
of the Queen and the Prince Consort, had already freely responded to 
the applications made to them for the loan of their choicest treasures, 
were on the contrary of the highest interest and value. Their obvious 
intrinsic importance had, moreover, the additional zest of novelty. 
To the great mass of the public, the ancient Majolica of Italy, the 
wares of Bernard Palissy, the splendid porcelain of Sévres, China, 
and Japan, the enamel of Limoges, the ancient glass wares of Venice, 
italian bronzes, the ornamental porcelain of France, and the florid 
yet masterly ormoulu-chasing, the masterpieces of Boule and 
Caffieri, were hitherto unknown treasures. These and a hundred 
other kindred classes of art work had in fact been literally, as it 
were, a sealed book to the British public in general. It was, then, the 
opening of a new chapter and in the fullest sense a revelation. 

Sir Henry Cole’s initial endeavours to enlighten the public by 
the bringing together for comparison specimens of contemporary 
art manufactures, deemed to be illustrative respectively of good or bad 
art principles and taste, had already caused no little commotion 
among the designers and actual producers of the wares in question, 
who, as was natural, in many cases, did not approve of this method 
of art education at their expense. The public, however, speedily 
settled the matter by casting ridicule on the theory and its illustra- 
tions. The room devoted to the exhibition of these specimens was 
christéned ‘ the Chamber of Horrors,’ and in a short time the collec- 
tion was discreetly dismantled and the theory itself received its 
death-blow. 


a competition for the production of designs and models of wares in the style of the 
Majolica was arranged in the spring of 1849 tetwixt the two schools of Hanley and 
Stoke. A liberal prize fund was contributed by Sir Smith Child, and the result was 
a marked and encouraging success. The Minton Majolica ware was the direct result 


of this initial undertaking. 
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There were, however, a virgin soil and unusual capabilities for 
new growth at this time. Gradually more reasonable views and 
counsels made their way. The writer had from the beginning a clear 
and fixed intention in view: it was the logical continuance of the 
national gatherings, in the industrial and decorative art categories, 
onwards from the point where the British Museum had ceased to 
represent them. With this end in view it was obvious that the new 
museum should not in any way concern itself with antique Greek and 
Roman art, which should continue to be the exclusive province of 
the Bloomsbury establishment.? 

The next step in the development of the new museum was its 
removal to South Kensington. It had not been an easy matter to 
extract. from a suspicious and almost hostile legislature the modest 
amounts which had so far sufficed for the needs of the new establish 
ment, but the purveyance of new premises was a more serious 
matter. The site was marked out, it was immediately available, and 
it would cost the nation nothing. The newly purchased estate at 
South Kensington, the property of the 1851 commissioners, was 
naturally selected, after some demur on the ground of its distance 
from the centre of London. 

Thenceforth came into play the especial genius of Henry Cole, 
his infinite readiness and resource. The ambitious projects of the 
man were, however, kept in check by a far-seeing sagacity not the 
less remarkable, and the temporary buildings, forthwith profanely 
christened the ‘ Brompton boilers,’ erected for a few thousand pounds 
only, all that could be wrung from an unwilling Treasury, were 
gratefully accepted, but with the full understanding as a first 
step only in a continuous and, it might be, all the more costly course 
of further development. 

This original false economy was, indeed, followed by evil conse- 
quences, which have more or less embarrassed and vitiated the 
springs and enterprises of South Kensington ever since; for when 
once the museum was planted on an abiding site it was felt that it 

2 The writer expected that sooner or later the British Museum would follow the 
lead of South Kensington in the direction of the circulation to provincial institutions 
of such of its treasures in the categories of antique classical art as could properly be 
displaced or reproduced, and that for this and other reasons it would be obviously 
inexpedient that the South Kensington administration should in any way concern 
itself with the ‘ antique’ category. 

During his tenure of office at South Kensington he did all in his power to discourage 
and prevent any competition with the British Museum in those sections» Under 
Lord Sherbrooke’s administration as Vice-President of Council, however, his lord- 
ship’s classical proclivities caused for a time the diversion of portions of the annual 
pecuniary grants from their legitimate purpose to that of the acquisition of mediocre 
and ill-chosen specimens in the antique sections. Later on, under Lord Spencer's 
administration, the formation of the collection of plaster casts of antique sculpture 
was another ill-advised sporadic measure of the same kind. Obviously, if such a 


collection was really required in the public interest, it was at the British Museum, 
and not at South Kensington, that it should have been carried out. 


—_—_—— 
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should even purposely be made to expand and outgrow its shell as 
rapidly as possible. 

Want of space thereupon soon furnished a standing plea for 
continually increasing demands on the public purse. Thus was 
inaugurated a penny-wise and pound-foolish system of reluctant 
dole on the one hand and temporary expedient on the other, destined 
to perpetuate confusion and to be infinitely costly in its ultimate de- 
velopment. The recent agitation for the erection of a new museum 
in place of the rambling and unsafe congeries of courts, ‘ cloisters,’ 
and sheds, which have so strangely grown up at South Kensington, 
has put this matter in the strongest light. It has had the un- 
welcome result, to its movers, of the appointment of the legislative 
commission now sitting, with a tangled story to unravel, the 
ultimate consequences of which no man can yet foresee. Outlying 
and more or less incongruous collections were eagerly sought for, and 
as soon as possible assimilated in an illogical and bewildering manner. 
The miscellaneous odds and ends of the Great Exhibition, including 
a curious so-called ‘ food collection,’ illustrative of the chemistry of 
alimentation, some thousands of plaster casts of medizval sculpture 
forming the stock of the Architectural Museum Association, to- 
gether with the vast accumulation of casts got together by Barry 
and Pugin as models for the details of the new Houses of Parliament, 
are some of the acquisitions at first hoarded up under the sheet-iron 
roofing and skylights of the ‘boilers.’ To this primitive structure 
brick and iron galleries, courts, cloisters, and quadrangles were 
yearly added on without any general plan or ultimate scheme, as 
gifts and bequests poured in, for little or nothing was refused at 
South Kensington. The acceptance of the gift of the Sheepshanks 
collection of modern pictures and drawings, followed by other 
donations and bequests of a similar nature, again gave a new direction 
to South Kensington energies, and a rival national gallery was in 
effect installed side by side with the plaster casts and the food 
products. Other instalments of modern industrial art objects were 
obtained by purchase from successive Paris exhibitions, and a so- 
called ‘ educational museum,’ in which desks and forms, gymnastic 
apparatus and school books, were the entertaining ‘ exhibits,’ was 
invented and foisted on the establishment by some one of the 
numerous officious advisers who from time to time have obtained 
partial recognition of their crude schemes. Soon, however, the 
legitimate art gatherings of the museum, directly under the writer’s 
care and purveyance, took the lead, and visibly emerged from the 
motley medley chaos. 

Two important events occurred about this time, the Bernal sale 
(1855) and the acquisition of the Soulages collection of medieval 
and renaissance works of art (1856). The Soulages collection had 
been formed mainly in Italy by a French amateur and collector 
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living at Toulouse ; it was a timely and important acquisition, contain- 
ing many unique specimens of the Italian fifteenth and sixteenth 
century periods, notably in the class of the Majolica wares, bronzes, 
and wood carving. The Bernal sale added a still more important 
instalment to the growing stock. 

The funds for both these acquisitions, fractions only of the amounts 
which would be necessary for such purchases at the present time, 
had nevertheless been wrung from the Treasury authorities of the 
day with the utmost difficulty, and in the case of the Bernal sale the 
concession was attended with conditions which had a bearing on 
subsequent developments of which it will be necessary to take note. 

Great efforts were at first made to bring about the purchase of 
the Bernal collection in its entirety, and it was offered to the nation 
at a price several thousand pounds less than it ultimately realised at 
the auction. Finally a sum of 24,000/. was granted by the Treasury 
for purchasing at the sale, and the amount proved quite sufficient 
for the acquisition of all the specimens of real importance. The 
collection contained specimens, coveted by the authorities of the 
British Museum, as well as of South Kensington, and in the end the 
Government decided that the grant should be equally shared by the 
two establishments. This decision, little considered at the time, 
and indeed almost accidentally taken, was nevertheless the origin 
and starting point of a needless and embarrassing dualism, which, 
strengthened and concreted as it has been by more than forty years 
of separate action, has given rise to one of the most difficult problems 
now pressing for solution in the entire museum question. 

By the fact of this division of the Bernal Grant the state virtually 
committed itself to the formation of two concurrent new under- 
takings of the same character, collections destined to be separately 
housed and developed, with little co-operation betwixt the managers 
of the separate establishments, if not indeed with tacit rivalry 
betwixt them. 

Thenceforth there was to be a national collection of medieval, 
renaissance, and more recent art objects at South Kensington, and 
another of the same kind at the British Museum. The question now 
presenting itself is, whether this dualism is to continue, or whether 
these collections are to be brought together and amalgamated, or, 
if not, separately apportioned and housed upon some definite logical 
plan. 

The Bernal sale was an epoch-making occurrence ; no such exten- 
sive and comprehensive gathering of its kind probably had ever before 
been formed and dispersed again in England. Although perhaps the 
Strawberry Hill, Stowe, and Beckford collections had contained 
many specimens of greater intrinsic importance, the range of the 
collection and the average value of the Bernal specimens were certainly 
greater. 
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The control of this fund, ¢.e. the selection of the works of art to 
be acquired for the nation and their purchase at the sale, was com- 
mitted to the writer, acting for South Kensington, and to Sir 
Wollaston Franks, then Mr. Franks, for the British Museum. 

There was a cordial and perfect understanding between these 
officials. The selections were made in common on the understanding 
that specimens seeming to be mainly important from an antiquarian 
point of view should go to the British Museum, while those in which 
the art element predominated should be adjudged to South Kensing- 
ton. This was the commencement of a tacit co-operation which was 
afterwards continued in the most complete and cordial manner for many 
years, down, in fact, to the period of the writer’s resignation of office 
in 1869. * A curious episode of this sale may be noted here. The 
Treasury had required that lists of all the specimens determined to 
be purchased by the respective institutions should be furnished to it, 
with the price proposed to be paid at the sale for each specimen. 

Obviously, however, the estimated prices would be subject to great 
fluctuations and inversions of amount at the auction, from the com- 
petition and caprices of other buyers. 

This rule was, of course, strongly objected to, and the inevitable 
consequence of strict adherence to it pointed out; but the Treasury, 
nevertheless, insisted on the estimated prices furnished to them being 
adhered to in every instance, notwithstanding that the obvious effect 
would be that many specimens would sell for sums greatly below the 
estimated amount, while others might in the same measure exceed 
them, and thus although the sum granted would be really sufficient 
to secure all the lots, the museums would in the end probably 
only secure about one-half of the objects noted. Not improbably 
this was the result actually desired by the astute yet short-sighted 
economist at the Treasury who had suggested the obnoxious 
stipulation. 

By some oversight or other it appeared that the hampering 
stipulation had not been officially made to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, while it had been formally communicated to the 
South Kensington authorities; consequently its application would 
have tied the writer’s hands while it left his colleague free. This 
was a situation not to be endured, and the writer forthwith took upon 
himself the responsibility of disregarding the rule in question, with 
the result that literally every lot marked was acquired, while there 
was a considerable unexpended balance to return to the Treasury at 
the end of the sale. 

This tacit rebellion, it should be said, was condoned and approved 
by the official chiefs when during the progress of the sale it was 
communicated to them. The British public in the meantime were 
scandalised by what they considered the enormous prices being paid 
for mere curiosities. 

Vor, XLII—No. 250 3T 
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This was the first time, for instance, that the Italian Majolica 
ware, soon to become one of the most popular and keenly contested 
categories in a new field of connoisseurship, came notably to the 
front. There was in the Bernal collection one specially notable 
specimen, intrinsically one of the most perfect and beautiful works of 
its kind, and to which, moreover, a legendary interest attached. 
This was the well-known piece on which the admirably painted 
subject represents a richly dressed artist painting on a Majolica 
plate the portrait of a lady, who sits before him. This had been 
popularly supposed to be the work of Raphael, and to represent him- 
self and his mistress ‘ La Fornarina.’ 

The writer had put the then unheard of sum of 1001. as the limit 
of estimated price for this specimen, deeming it most unlikely that 
such an amount would be surpassed at the auction ; it was, however, 
run up to 120/., at which sum, he being resolved to acquire it for the 
museum whatever it might cost, it was adjudged to the agent bidding 
for South Kensington. 

There was an immediate outcry in the press at this supposed 
flagrant outlay of public money on what was considered then mere 
bric-a-brac, but it is no exaggeration to say that the specimen at 
the present time, if brought to the hammer in London, would realise 
at least twenty times the amount then paid for it. 

The progress of the South Kensington Museum was considerably 
assisted in particular by the purveyance of loans of fine works of art 
by a private association of amateurs of art founded shortly after its 
installation in its new quarters. The Fine Arts Club, not less from 
the influence it exercised at that time, than from its ultimate develop- 
ment as a permanent exhibiting institution, deserves notice in any 
record of the art progress of our own day in England.* 


* This society was founded in 1856 on the writer’s initiation, and he was its 
honorary secretary and manager during the seventeen or eighteen years of its sepa- 
rate existence. It was organised mainly by the co-operation of the Marquis 
d’Azeglio, Sardinian (afterwards Italian) Minister in England, and Baron Marochetti, 
the eminent sculptor, both of whom were enthusiastic amateurs and collectors of 
medieval and renaissance works of art. The members, limited to two hundred in 
number, soon comprised almost every connoisseur of note in the country, and a large 
proportion of the leading members of the highest London society. 

The club had no fixed locale, but by permission of the lords of the Committee of 
Council the writer was allowed to make the museum to a certain extent its head- 
quarters. The object and sole action of the society was the organisation of temporary 
monthly gatherings of fine works of art, the property of the members, and their 
exhibition at soirées held at their houses during the London season. Collections 
of the highest value and importance were in this way got together, and the objects 
after the single evening exhibitions, were frequently transferred on loan to the 
museum, by which the loan system was notably promoted. The receptions were 
frequently of the most elaborate and costly character, and the members giving 
the entertainments having the privilege of inviting their own private friends, in 
addition to the members of the club, they soon became leading events of the 
London season. Among the many members who at various times received the 
club were the Duc d’Aumale at Orleans House, Mr. Gladstone at Carlton House 
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The organisation of the Fine Arts Club furnished the principal 
means for the successful carrying out of a notable enterprise of the 
South Kensington administration next to be noticed. This was the 
loan exhibition of works of ancient, i.e. medieval, renaissance, and 
more recent decorative art, established at the museum in connection 
with the universal exhibition of 1862. This undertaking was the first 
of a series which under the title of ‘ retrospective’ exhibitions has since 
been followed in almost every country. It was suggested and carried 
out by the writer, with the assistance of a committee of about seventy 
gentlemen, nearly all members of the Fine Arts Club, most of whom 
lent active co-operation in the procurement of work for exhibitions.‘ 


Terrace, the Duc de Persigny at the French Embassy, the Marquis d’Azeglio at the 
Italian Legation, Baron Lionel Rothschild, Lady Burdett-Coutts, Mr. T. Baring, 
Baron Marochetti, Mr. Munro of Novar, Mr. Alexander Barker, Mr. Holford, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Mr. Danby Seymour, the Earl of Cadogan, Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Charles Mills, Mr. Henry T. Hope, Sir William Drake, Mr. John Malcolm, and Mr. 
Beresford Hope; and among notable members of the club the names should further 
be recorded of John Ruskin, George Scharff, Wollaston Franks, Antonio Panizzi, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, Andrew Fountaine, Gambier Parry, Drury Fortnum, Digby Wyatt, 
the Duke of Hamilton, Earl Granville, the Hon. Robert Curzon, Sir William Gregory, 
and Frederick Locker. 

On the writer’s resignation of office in-1869 the connection of the club with the 
museum came to an end, but for some time previously the want of a fixed locale had 
been felt, and there was a general desire that the society should assume a more 
definite and enduring character. This was ultimately brought about, and the present 
Burlington Fine Arts Club is its successor and representative. 

* Some idea of the magnitude of the exhibition and of its nature will be gathered 
from the list of classes of objects in the preface to the catalogue. 

The classes were forty in number. Among the most important of them may be 
specified :—Sculptures in marble, terra cotta, &c., carvings in ivory, art bronzes, 
furniture, various works of mediaval art utensils, &c., early enamelled metal work of 
Limoges, &c., Henri deux ware, Bernard Palissy ware, Sévres porcelain, Limoges 
painted enamels, portrait miniatures, ecclesiastical vestments, tissues and embroid- 
eries, decorative plate belonging to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, dijou- 
terie, snuff boxes, &c., decorative arms and armour, glass wares, Majolica wares, 
decorative plate from the London City Companies, plate and other objects belonging 
to other corporate bodies, plate (chiefly of sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) of 
foreign origin, objects in wrought iron, antique and other engraved gems, illumina- 
tions and manuscripts, bookbindings, rings, jewellery and personal ornaments, clocks 
and watches, vases, &c., in rock crystal, sardonyx, &c. The number of contributors 
to the collection was about five hundred, and the actual number of specimens con- 
tributed may be computed as upwards of nine thousand, while the number of visitors 
to the exhibition from June to November inclusive was nearly nine hundred 
thousand. 

The catalogue itself was issued in parts during the continuance of the exhibition, 
and completed before its close in the shape of a volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages. Many of the sections were preceded by introductory treatises containing 
much new and original matter, and the separate descriptions of the objects were 
frequently of an elaborate and exhaustive kind. The principal authors were Sir 
Wollaston Franks (then Mr. Franks) and the writer. Other contributors were Mr. 
Soden Smith, Canon Rock, the Rev. James Beck, Mr. W. H. Holmes, and Mr. Edmund 
Waterton. The catalogue will remain asa permanent record of the art wealth of 
England, in its especial categories, and of its time, of even greater authority than the 
analogous work of Dr. Waazen’s in regard to the pictorial treasures of this country. 


3T2 
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An interval of ten years had elapsed betwixt the ever memorable 
first and the second universal exhibitions in this country. This period 
had seen the firm establishment of the museum at South Kensington, 
where it speedily became the centre and fruitful nucleus of develop- 
ments and enterprises, the ultimate bearing of which, for good or ill, 
in regard to our national art polity, would require a volume to de- 
scribe. The 1851 exhibition had this feature of novelty—its inter- 
national comprehensiveness; but it had aimed at reflecting and 
bringing to a focus the industrial and decorative art products of the 
day only. The Paris exhibition, which had preceded and suggested 
it, represented the national arts of the period only. ‘There had thus 
been a notable advance on the initial idea. The 1862 exhibition 
developed further progressive schemes, notably in the representation 
of the higher plastic arts of the contemporary English school. The 
‘ fine arts’ section of the exhibition, like the allied gathering at the 
neighbouring museum, which we have described, were both new 
developments ; but there we stopped, and it is a reproach to this 
country that it has since been left to other nations to carry out such 
undertakings on a grander scale and with more all-embracing com- 
prehensiveness. 

One fatal event cast a gloom over the 1862 exhibition, which 
succeeding years have, indeed, not yet dissipated—the death of the 
Prince Consort during the period of preparation for the enterprise in 
which he was the most earnest and enlightened mover. Although 
this calamity did not prevent the immediate success of the exhibition 
of 1862, it unquestionably rendered the after fruits of the undertaking 
in great measure erratic and abortive. The wise, far-seeing, and 
controlling power thus suddenly relinquished left a free course for the 
crude schemes and rivalries of mediocre self-interested movers in that 
field. Confusion and uncertainty of purpose have since beset and 
marred our art undertakings at South Kensington, while other 
countries, which in the beginning humbly followed and copied our 
initial designs, have surpassed us in the race, and have even ravished 
from us a notable proportion of the art treasures which, nevertheless, 
were of infinite educational value and importance to the nation. The 
denuding process is, moreover, still in active operation, while we are 
multiplying technical schools and teaching throughout the land, with 
an ever-spreading growth of empire in which great cities day by day 
arise and already call to us with no uncertain voices for the thousand 
means and apparatus of culture. It is a disheartening fact that after 
thirty-five years of prosperous expansion, such as no country ever 
before experienced, England could not at the present day repeat the 
1862 art loans exhibition with anything like the same wealth of 
varied treasure. During that time most of the richest and most re- 
nowned gatherings then represented have been broken up and dis- 
persed, and they have not been replaced by others of nearly equal 
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importance. It is sufficient to name the Hamilton, Marlborough, 
Fountaine, Magniac, Beresford Hope, Field, Londesborough, Napier, 
Lyne Stephens, Barker, Bale, and Clifden collections, all of the first 
importance, and certainly as many more of scarcely less value, all of 
which, during that interval, have fallen under the Messrs. Christie’s 
fateful hammer, to make it evident that this country has irretrievably 
lost ground in this respect—irretrievably, because a large proportion 
of art treasures, unique of their kind, have found their way to foreign 
countries and to abiding placements from which there can be no 
return. Nor were these great sales, to which the amateurs and pro- 
fessional dealers from every European country flocked to compete, the 
only occasions of this impoverishment. The country houses and 
mansions of the nobility and gentry of this country have latterly 
yielded up an infinity of admirable works of art to the ubiquitous 
Israelites who are ever on the watch.® 

This, moreover, is the time when the landed aristocracy, as a class 
no longer able to amass fresh treasures as their fathers had done, 
and unable even to keep the dearly cherished heirlooms, the pride 
and glory of their stately homes, and the centres and sources of 
interest and instruction to all around them, have been stricken by a 
fiscal impost as unjust as it was unnecessary and shortsighted. It is 
no exaggeration to say that England, in this second half of the 
nineteenth century, has parted with her art treasures at a more 
rapid rate than that at which she acquired them in the first half.° 

We may now, before concluding, take a further cursory glance at 
the state in general of what may be termed the art collecting world 
at the period of the early growth of the South Kensington collections, 


5 It is a fact that a systematic campaign for the discovery and purchase of fine 
works of art, more especially pictures, existing in the country houses of England, has 
been undertaken, the astute explorers gaining admission on the plea of research with 
a view to the correction and continuation of Dr. Waagen’s well-known work. 

* The current changed its course most perceptibly towards the end of the sixties. 
About that time that notable art barometer, Messrs. Christies’ auction sales, indicated 
changes of habit and circumstance in the art market such as had not previously 
occurred. Prices rose with unheard of rapidity, an entirely new class of buyers 
entered the field, and speedily distanced and outbid the old-established London 
dealers, with their ‘rings’ and ‘knock outs.’ The foreigner, who had always more 
or less frequented Messrs. Christies’,came at last in a new capacity ; hitherto he had 
been the impecunious and eager seller. The ‘collections imported from the conti- 
nent,’ which had formed a notable feature of every sale season, came to an end. 
Prices had risen on the continent as well as in England. Very soon each country 
had its own market for its own art treasures, and it was not long before the 
notable specimens which had been ravished from continental nations in the 
troubled and straitened times of war and pecuniary exhaustion were remembered 
and their recovery eagerly desired ; the facilities of intercourse with the continent 
of Europe, which railways had brought about, had in fact linked the art markets of 
Europe together in a manner previously unknown, and every day made and still 
makes the amalgamation more complete. In certain classes of art objects at the 
present time, French, Dutch and German art dealers, mostly of the Jewish persua- 
sion, are the paramount, indeed almost exclusive, buyers at English auctions. 
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and to further note the complete revolution in appreciation and 
pecuniary value which speedily followed their rapid development, 
and of which it was undoubtedly a principal cause. Dealers in works 
of art in all the European countries were at this time comparatively 
humble and impecunious tradesmen. They seldom went far afield 
in their collecting expeditions, and were contented with small profits 
and quick returns ; ignorant for the most part as to the historic and 
wsthetic value of the wares they dealt in, while fraudulent imitations 
of them, which have since become so universally rife, were compara- 
tively infrequent and abnormal, and dangerous only to the merest 
tiro. The decade following the Bernal sale was in fact a golden age 
of art collecting. During that period everything still gravitated to 
London, and the chief purchaser was the new museum. 

The drain of works of art from the continent of Europe to this 
country, which the French Revolution and the great ensuing war 
had caused, had not yet come to an end. It was, however, a chief 
and earnest object with the writer to tap these waters at their sources, 
und consequently from nearly the beginning up to the period of his 
retirement from office in 1869 a great part of his time every successive 
year was spent in lengthy visits and expeditions to most of the ancient 
and historic art centres and districts throughout Europe. 

Paris was the head centre and unique art market in France ; it 
absorbed all that which the exhaustive drain of the great revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars had spared. In consequence it was useless 
to search for art gleanings in any other part of that country. In 
Germany, with its many capitals and princely centres, there was a 
somewhat wider diffusion of floating art treasures than in France. 
Those treasures, however, were eagerly looked after by members of 
the ancient race, which had found the promised land in the Teutonic 
regions. There was a curiosity shop and astute dealers in every chief 
German city, and while there was still much to be acquired from 
these indefatigable explorers, there was nothing to be gleaned after 
them. 

Italy and Spain, however, especially the latter country, with its 
sister realm of Portugal, were differently situated. Art collecting in 
Italy was mainly in Italian hands, quite able to hold their own against 
even the most chosen people, but the peninsular countries were still 
a virgin soil. In those regions the most delightful of all pursuits 
and occupations, the collection of works of art in their original sources 
and habitations, was still feasible and calculated to yield a rich harvest. 
The most important gatherings of the South Kensington Museum 
which followed upon the Bernal and Soulages acquisition were 
mainly the result of the writer’s successive yearly expeditions, of several 
months’ duration, in which innumerable art auctions, dealers’ gather- 
ings, old family collections, convent and church treasuries, yielded 
up an infinity of treasures, usually, as the label prices attached to the 
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specimens at Sonth Kensington attest, at fractional prices as com- 
pared with their present values.’ 

By a well-considered union, or give and take arrangement, 
betwixt South Kensington and the British Museum, a corpus of art 
treasures in innumerable specialities, arranged according to logical 
analogy and in due sequence, might be brought together such as no 
other nation possesses or can ever expect to acquire. At present this 


7 Perhaps the most important acquisition thus made on the continent was that of 
the Gigli-Campana collection of Italian mediwval and renaissance sculpture. This 
collection, unique of its kind and of the highest importance, was acquired from the 
Papal Government in Rome in 1860. 

It formed the most valuable section of a vast miscellaneous collection, which bad 
been got together by the Marchese Campana, Governor of the Monte de Pieta in 
Rome, and which had been sequestrated and taken possession of by the Government 
in consequence of certain alleged defalcations on the part of the Marchese. 

After the Italian sculptures the section next in importance was that of antique 
Greek and Roman goldsmiths’ work and jewellery. That section had for some time 
been especially coveted by the British Museum and also by the Louvre, and the 
authorities of both countries had endeavoured to negotiate its separate acquisition. 
The Papal Government, however, though very desirous of selling the entire collec- 
tion, had sc far declined to part with any portion of it in detail. The writer was 
well acquainted with the Campana collection, having gone over it in the preceding 
year in company with Mr. Newton, afterwards Sir Charles Newton, at that time 
British Consul in Rome, and he had put himself in connection with Signor Gigli, who 
was part owner with Campana of the Italian sculpture series and who still held a 
lien over it. In the autumn of 1860, the French being in occupation of Rome, and 
the Neapolitan revolutionary war under Garibaldi in progress, it was an object with 
the writer to proceed to Naples, and this, passing through Rome on his way, he 
carried out. While in Rome he turned his attention again to the Campana collec- 
tion, and he ascertained that from the growing pecuniary exigencies of the Papal 
Government it might at last be possible to detach the Italian sculpture section from 
the rest and effect its purchase for South Kensington. The writer, therefore, wrote 
pressing letters to Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, regarding a 
pecuniary grant from the Treasury for its acquisition. 

A reply conveying the desired authorisation reached him at Naples, and the writer 
instantly made his way, though with difficulty and danger, through the contending 
armies back to Rome. After an intricate negotiation, lasting over two months, the 
purchase was effected. During its progress the writer, having been in frequent com- 
munication with the Cardinal Antonelli, the Pope’s prime minister, who had controlled 
the negotiation, obtained his consent for the separate cession of the section of gold 
ornaments, desired by the British Museum, and he made an urgent appeal for powers 
to effect the further acquisition of that section. Instant decision was essential, for 
it was certain that the French Government, if made acquainted with the matter, 
would endeavour to forestall the British Museum. This, in fact, is what happened 
for a delay of two or three weeks occurred, and when at last the Government and the 
British Museum trustees decided to act, it was judged requisite to send out Mr. 
Newton, who had recently resigned his consulship in Rome and had resumed his post 
at the British Museum; but the delay in making this arrangement was fatal, for 
when the cession of the Italian sculpture series to this country became known, the 
French Government took instant action and a negotiation was commenced which 
ultimately ended in the cession of the entire Campana residue, with the exception of 
a minor portion which the Russian Government was allowed to acauire. The writer 
left Rome immediately on this arrangement being made known to him, and he met 

Mr. Newton at Calais on his way out, and had the unpleasant task of informing him 
of the prospective certainty of the failure of his mission. 
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inestimable mass is in a chaotic state, separately housed an 1 allotted in 
an arbitrary and accidental manner, while its augmentation and 
development by the acquisition of desirable or necessary links is 
inefficiently conducted, without co-operation or clearly defined 
purpose on the part of the officials whose most carefully considered 
and responsible work it should be. 

These evils and other shortcomings have at last become patent and 
unendurable, and a parliamentary committee of inquiry is at the 
present time engaged in investigating the multifarious doings of 
one of the establishments. The limits of reference of this body, 
however, exclude any dealing with the affairs of the other institution, 
so that the loss of power and general régime of cross-purposes which 
the respective isolated action of the establishments entails cannot 
as yet be brought in question. 

The acquisitions of the earlier fortunate age at South Kensington 
it would now be impossible to repeat. It has been shown that there 
was a concurrent action by the British Museum, though on a more 
restricted scale and in a narrower field, whereby the duality initiated 
at the Bernal sale has been perpetuated. 

30th institutions have been since enriched by numerous donations 
and bequests, some of them of great importance and extent, others of 
very questionable value, whereby at South Kensington (for at the 
British Museum greater discrimination has been habitually shown) the 
collections have been largely overlaid with extraneous and incongruous 
matter which it will be necessary to get rid of. 

When the inky cloud of scandal and personal animosity which 
the South Kensington administration has stirred up shall have sub- 
sided, it is to be apprehended that the members of the parliamentary 
committee of inquiry now sitting will perceive and give expression 
in their report to the necessity for an extension of the scope and 
objects of the inquiry, and its public prosecution by a more specially 
informed body than that which Parliament, necessarily acting more 
or less on party lines, could possibly furnish. A carefully chosen 
representative royal commission should be the immediate outcome of 
the inquiry now in progress. 

J. C. Roprnson. 
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BILLIARDS 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


THE game of billiards has reached a stage which is interesting, even 
though it be not very satisfactory to a lover of the game. It has 
always been popular among certain classes of society, and if that 
popularity has been extended of late years to those who formerly took 
but little interest in the game, there is no reason to think that in the 
inevitable reaction billiards will lose anything in the estimation of 
club and private-house players. In truth, the performances of the 
best professionals do not affect the .ordinary amateur. The latter 
does sometimes, perhaps usually, notice the accounts of the various 
matches, but only as he does the accounts of games of which he has 
ceased to be a player. His own game and that of the professional 
are on such different planes that they admit of no comparison. He 
may sometimes watch a match between professionals, but usually 
this is confined to the somewhat rare occasions when his club ar- 
ranges an entertainment for the benefit of its members. 

Apart from this little flutter of excitement, he is perfectly content 
with the game as he understands and plays it. He is never tired of 
discussing its intricacies, of watching young, and even venerable 
players, and least of all of essaying his own skill against new and old 
opponents. 

There are some striking resemblances between golf and billiards, 
and similar ideas to those which have given to the former game the 
enviable or unenviable pre-eminence of being the most discussed of 
all games have also invested the latter with a peculiar interest. 
What these resemblances are may be traced on another occasion, and it 
need only be mentioned here that in both games one of the chief 
requisites of success is a correct adjustment of the different bodily 
motions which are employed when making a stroke. 

These are not always obvious, and nothing is, in one sense, more 
interesting, and in another more irritating, than to observe how the 
doctors of golf have differed as to what are the correct adjustments in 
their game. That these differences, by a close examination and after 
due allowances made for individual players, are shown to be more 
965 
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apparent than real, does not detract from their interest, while at the 
same time it diminishes their unsatisfactoriness. But the subject 
affords an almost boundless scope for the player who delights—and 
what amateur does not ?—to argue about his games. Some well-known 
adept has a peculiarity in the way he plays. This may be, and pro- 
bably is, a fault, and it is only a remarkable co-ordination of hand 
and eye that has enabled him to triumph overa defect in style. But 
the fact that it is a defect will not prevent him from having a whole 
army of copyists, who, with a curious perversity, will select the defect 
for imitation. 

For some persons, indeed, an incongruity or peculiarity of style 
seems to offer a great attraction, partly, perhaps, because it is a 
novelty. They have tried the regular methods without any over- 
whelming success, and they seem to think it possible that eccentricity 
may supply the long wished for ‘ open sesame.’ Again, however correct 
may be the general rules laid down by authorities, there sometimes 
remains an individual factor to be considered. If human beings were 
all made exactly similar, like so many shillings, then these general 
rules would be applicable to all equally. But since men vary physi- 
cally and mentally, it may be that the general rule which is useful 
for one must be modified in the case of another. The very large 
majority of teachers of games do not take this sufficiently into con- 
sideration. They apply the same general maxims to all alike, and 
either cannot or will not perceive the modification that is necessary. 

In other games than that of billiards, so general is this evil of 
tying down all to a hard and fast rule, especially among boy players, 
that the most one can hope for in the case of a really promising boy 
is that he may be left alone, and allowed to work out his own way to 
success. Very frequently it happens such a one is so shackled with 
conditions that he finds no scope for any originality he may have. 
And in the case of the player of maturer age, this difficulty frequently 
presents itself. He is advised to obtain the services of some coach, 
and it often happens that he pays for services which he would be better 
without. After applying to different authorities, and getting varying 
and sometimes contrary advice, he begins to try and reason the matter 
out for himself, and if there be a personal factor to be allowed for he 
endeavours to discover it. 

Besides this there is another feature in billiards which makes the 
game both interesting and tantalising, for if it be the latter it is 
almost sure to be the former. This is that, speaking generally, no 
particular stroke presents any peculiar difficulty. Most players will 
make a given stroke once in, say, five times ; a smaller proportion of 
players will do it twice; a still smaller three times, while a very few 
will do it four times out of five. Now, no amount of experience will 
prevent human nature from reasoning something in this way. IfI 
can do it once in five times, there is really no reason why I should 
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not do it four times out of five ; and if I could only do that, I should 
be a fine player. 

The real reason is that human beings are not machines, but com- 
binations of a great number of uncertain quantities. Consequently 
every one has a tendency to make a mistake, and in some this 
tendency is stronger than in others. In one case the tendency is 
represented by the proportion of three to one on, in another of three 
toone against, a mistake. But all are liable, and in all the tendency 
varies from day to day. 

It cannot be denied that a game which presents these as well as 
many other features must be a very interesting one. During that 
part of the year, by far the larger portion, when the weather is 
uncertain, not to say detestable, it is a charming indoor amusement. 
It strikes a happy medium, for it is not a brainless pastime, as some 
are, nor is it purely intellectual, as others ought to be. 

The ordinary amateur is quite content with the game as it is, 
and so far all is satisfactory. But when we come to look at the game 
as it is played by the best professionals, our satisfaction is consider- 
ably lessened. The great improvement in the manufacture of tables, 
and of the implements used in the game, conjoined perhaps with 
more assiduous labour than the older players devoted to it, have 
enabled the modern exponents to attain a degree of perfection that 
was never dreamt of thirty years ago. The result has been unfor- 
tunate. One of the great charms of English billiards, as ordinarily 
played, is its variety. The different kinds of strokes, the combina- 
tions constantly assuming new forms, interest the player and spectator 
alike. But at one time it seemed probable that the game would lose 
this characteristic, and in fact for a time it did. The quickest and 
surest way to success was found. to be by cultivating a particular 
stroke, and by entirely subordinating to it every other part of the 
game. All the efforts of the player were directed to getting his own 
ball behind the red on the spot, and then by making use of the 
cushions or in the various ways in which the stroke can be played, 
he continued to put the red into one or other of the top pockets, 
always contriving after each stroke to leave his own ball in such a 
position as would enable him to repeat the winning hazard. This 
was called the spot stroke, and such perfection was attained at it that 
every match was decided by it, and it alone. A very few strokes 
usually sufficed to give the desired position, and then began what 
was called spot practice, which often went on with such a ‘damnable 
iteration’ that every one, except perhaps the player, was wearied and 
disgusted with it. People would not goto see it. Players performed 
to empty rooms, and there was a general outcry against the stroke. 
The result was the introduction of spot-barred games in which the 
repetition of the spot stroke was altogether prohibited. The player 
was allowed to put the red down once off the spot in either of the 
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top pockets, but if the next stroke he put it down in either of these 
pockets, and did not by the same stroke score in some other way, 
his break was summarily closed. Under this restriction the game 
once more became popular, and at present nearly all public billiards 
is so played. Ifa game with the spot stroke allowed is ever indulged 
in, it is limited to 500 points up; the players knowing perfectly 
well that a very little satisfies the average spectator. 

But there is some reason to think that before long a further 
restriction will be put on the game. When the player gets the balls 
in certain positions, and all very close together, it is possible for him 
to continue making cannon after cannon, the balls never being 
separated by more than a few inches. In this way the best players 
will sometimes make runs of 60, 70, and 80 of these nursery cannons. 
It has been said very frequently of late that the long series of 
cannons are as bad as the old spot stroke ; for while some assert that 
it is monotonous to watch a great number of consecutive strokes 
which to the ordinary spectator look all very much alike, others 
justly complain that the position of the player’s body frequently 
prevents a considerable proportion of the room from seeing the play. 

Should this opinion become general, probably some new limitation 
will be introduced. Even then it is doubtful whether we shall have 
reached finality. At present, there is one stroke only, which, other- 
wise fair, is entirely prohibited by the rules; the rules referred to 
are those drawn up by the Billiard Association, which are almost 
universally recognised. It sometimes happens that when the player’s 
ball is in hand, and he has to play from baulk, he finds one of the 
object balls just outside the line of the half circle, but so near to it 
that a considerable segment of the ball overhangs the line. By the 
rules, if the centre of the ball is outside the baulk line, the whole of 
the ball is playable, and therefore that portion which overhangs the 
line. When either of the object balls is in this position, it is quite 
possible for the player to place his own ball very close to the over- 
hanging portion, and so that taking a straight line to one of the 
bottom, that is one of the baulk end, pockets, the edges of the two 
balls just barely overlap. Then taking his cue, and placing the tip 
almost touching his own ball, and giving a gentle push, it is not 
difficult to send his own ball into the pocket, without materially 
affecting the position of the object ball. He is thus in a position to 
repeat the stroke almost ad infinitum. This is called the quill 
stroke, and is by the rules barred altogether. In addition to this 
stroke, practically in all public billiards the spot stroke, and the 
cannon when the two object balls are jammed between the shoulders 
of a pocket, are barred by special conditions. In one sense these 
limitations, in so far as they are not absolutely prescribed by the 
rules, are not altogether popular. No one wishes to see billiards 
converted into a mere spot stroke exhibition, still less does any one 
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care to see a player occupying a corner of the table and making 
cannons by means of the jammed stroke for a week at a time, but 
nevertheless neither of these strokes has ever been excluded by the 

rules of the game. It is therefore quite competent for any player to 

challenge for the championship of billiards, and to refuse to be bound 

by any restrictions outside the rules. This appeals to our sense of 
fairness, and we are bound to admit that the contention is quite 

reasonable. But since the spot stroke has practically ceased to be 

played, the challenge is one not for the championship of billiards as 

it is played, but as it used to be played, and as the rules still permit 

of its being played. Almost every one would admit that a champion- 

ship won by means of a stroke which has been practically, though 

not nominally, excluded from the game, is far less a genuine 

championship than that which is decided by superiority at the game 

as it is in fact played. The question of the championship is further 
complicated by reason of the fact that every match for this title, 

ever since 1870, has been played on tables specially designed, with 

pockets of a different size and shape from those which are usual ; but 
this consideration may bé left out of account, since all parties seem to 
be agreed that the championship, should there ever be another, ought 
to be decided on an ordinary table. . 

The result of all this is that we have two distinct games of 
English billiards, one modern, and the other obsolete, and there is 
no one to tell us whether they rank equal or, if not, which is the 
superior game. 

This is a very unfortunate state of things, and it is something 
like having one county championship at cricket in which only slow 
bowling is allowed, and another which permits of all kinds. It is 
not perhaps too much to say that the general sentiment is strongly 
in favour of having one game of billiards, and one only. If restric- 
tions must be introduced, then let them be introduced into the 
rules, and apply to all games; but it would be better not to bar any 
stroke even by the rules. Unfortunately as regards this last proviso, 
there are other considerations of paramount importance, which are 
inconsistent with its observance. 

The push stroke has lately attracted a good deal of attention, and 
it may be as well to describe what it is. When the player finds his 
ball close to—that is, within an inch or so of—the object ball, instead 
of giving it a sharp, clean hit as in the ordinary way, he, with a 
gentle continuous motion of the cue, pushes his own ball past the 
other, all the time keeping his cue in contact with the ball, and thereby 
in some measure directing it. This is called the push stroke. Now 
the abolition of the push stroke would at once put an end to the 
necessity for any restriction being imposed on the quill stroke, for 
this stroke is a push stroke pure and simple, and cannot be played 

in any other way. At the same time many, and among them good 
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judges and lovers of the game, will object to the abolition of the 
push stroke. It is, they urge, when well done, a beautiful and 
delicate stroke ; it is almost essential to the close game, in which 
the balls are kept well under control at the top end of the table, and 
which, when seen in its most attractive form, consists in getting the 
balls together, making a few cannons, and then, after a winning or 
a losing hazard, bringing the balls together again. This is quite 
the prettiest feature of modern billiards, and delightful to watch 
provided the runs of cannons are kept within due limits. 

Not only would the abolition of the push stroke seriously affect 
this part of the game, but in other respects it would tend to cramp 
it. These arguments carry considerable weight,*and, besides this, 
there is no reason to think that the general public, who would appear 
to be the ruling authority, since it is for them that the professionals 
cater, desire any alteration in this respect. The common objection 
to the push stroke is that it is (so it is said) often, if not usually, a 
foul stroke, and that it is difficult if not impossible to decide when 
it is foul, and when not. 

One thing may be noted in this connection. Some time ago, 
certain referees in public matches took it upon themselves to 
pronounce the push stroke foul, and this apparently without any 
reference to the fairness or otherwise of the particular stroke, but 
upon the general assumption that all push strokes are foul. This at 
once raises an interesting question. By what authority, express or 
implied, has a referee power to declare the push stroke necessarily 
foul ? 

It has been said that the referee is authorised to give such a 
decision in virtue of the general powers conferred upon him as 
referee. Common sense is sufficient to tell us that if a man hits the 
ball twice, he plays not one but two strokes, and he cannot be 
allowed to do this. This argument will not hold. Even in the case 
where there are two distinct impacts, the player cannot be fairly 
said to make two strokes. It is one stroke, with one continuous 
motion of the arm. If the cue were arrested, and then suddenly 
thrust forward again, it would be different, but such a case never 
occurs. Again, it has not been the custom to consider a stroke 
necessarily foul even though the ball be struck twice. In all those 
strokes where the player’s ball is within an inch of the object ball, 
and the stroke is played, not with a push, but with a sharp hit, the 
double impact is more certain than in any push stroke; and this 
kind of stroke, called the half push, has never been questioned. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the reason of the thing why the fact of 
striking the ball twice should necessarily make it a foul stroke. 
Lastly, there is a distinct objection to this argument being applied 
in this particular case. The push stroke is no new thing. It has 
been an acknowledged part of the game for years, and in these 
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circumstances it is fair and reasonable to require the referee to base 
his decision on some distinct rule. If he does not, he will have to 
rely on his general ideas of what is fair,and what not; and although 
this is allowable in sudden emergencies, it ought not to be applied 
to rule out what has been hitherto regarded as a recognised feature 
of the game. Suppose at cricket an umpire in a first class match 
were suddenly to no-ball a bowler, and were to give as his reason 
that in his opinion the pace of the bowling was so great as to be 
dangerous and unfair. The rules of cricket certainly do not say 
anything one way or the other as to the pace at which a man is 
allowed to bowl, but all the same it may be asserted with some 
degree of confidence that that umpire would not have the privilege 
of officiating in that capacity in any future first class match. 

If then a decision, making the push stroke necessarily foul, 
should be founded on some rule, we must consider what rule, if any, 
is applicable to the case. There is a general idea that there is some 
rule of billiards which makes it a foul stroke to hit the ball twice. 
Now an examination of the rules discloses a curious, and what would 
appear to be a significant, omission. Among the old rules of 
billiards there was one to this effect ; but in the new code there is no 
rule (with the exception of rule 35, which specially limits its applica- 
tion to the case of a miss, and which even then does not declare it to 
be a foul) which says anything about striking a ball twice. The 
reasonable inference from such an omission is that the framers of the 
rules wished to do away with the idea that the stroke is necessarily 
foul if the ball be struck more than once. However this may be, out 
of all the rules there is literally only one that can be said to have the 
least bearing on the question. 

This rule is No. 30, and it declares that a foul stroke is made 
‘ by in any way impeding or accelerating the progress of a ball.’ It 
is said that the push stroke is an infraction of this rule, inasmuch as 
in that stroke the player accelerates the progress of the ball. There 
are, however, two reasons against these words being applied to the 
mere execution, that is the making, of the stroke. In the first place, 
they do not appear to have been meant to apply to the execution of 
the stroke, but only to what might happen subsequently. Secondly : 
if it be said that, no matter what was the original intention of the rule, 
it can be made to apply to the push stroke, then it may be shown 
that the words not only make the push stroke foul, but other strokes 
also. Thus, when a billiard ball starts from rest it must pass through 
all intermediate velocities before it attains its maximum velocity. 
Could the cue be arrested at the moment it has imparted to the ball 
any inferior velocity only, it is clear that the ball will never attain 
any higher velocity. But since it does so, this additional velocity 
can only be obtained from subsequent continued contact with the cue. 
Therefore, during that portion of time during which the cue and ball 
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are in contact, there is a time when the cue is accelerating the pro- 
gress of the ball. The consequence of this is that it is impossible to 
play a fair stroke at all, which, as Euclid says, is absurd. Therefore 
the words ‘accelerating the progress of a ball’ cannot be applied to 
the execution of a stroke. 

If it be said that such fine distinctions may be disregarded, the 
retort is ready that the argument is precisely of the same character 
as that which objectors to the push stroke use. They say that the 
push stroke must be foul, and would so adjudge it, not because they 
can see two distinct impacts between the cue and the ball, but because 
their reason tells them there must be two or more impacts. It is 
surely permissible to meet such a nice argument by one of the like 
nature. 

There would be no difficulty about framing a rule which would 
make the push stroke foul, but it is difficult to see how the stroke can 
be included under the definition of foul strokes in the existing code. 
If it be generally considered, as seems to be the case, that the time 
has come for excluding the spot stroke from the game, there are two 
ways in which this can be effected without having recourse to the 
unpopular method of barring it. One way is to have tables made 
after the old championship pattern, with the three-inch pocket, and 
with the spot an inch nearer to the top cushion. This would 
effectually bar the stroke. The objection usually made to this plan 
is that the three-inch pocket is too difficult. Practically, it excludes 
a great number of beautiful strokes; it cramps the game and makes 
it slow and uninteresting. Besides, it would have a tendency to make 
English billiards merely a cannon game. 

Whatever the merits of this plan, there is but little likelihood ot 
its being adopted, for there is no reason to think that play on the 
three-inch pocket table either is or is likely to become generally 
popular with players or spectators. Another way of abolishing the 
spot stroke has been often suggested. It is very simple, very effectual, 
and there really seems nothing to be urged against it. The suggestion is 
that a rule should be framed requiring the red ball to be spotted either 
alternately, or after the second consecutive winning hazard, on the 
pyramid or centre spot, whichever plan should appear the more desir- 
able to the framers of the rule. Granted that it is desirable to 
exclude the spot stroke, this method of effecting it seems unexcep- 
tionable, and, without doubt, infinitely preferable to a special clause 
in the rules or in match conditions barring the stroke. 

There remains one other case of a stroke being barred by general 
consent, and that is when the balls are jammed between the shoulders 
of a pocket. It is difficult to see how this stroke can be prevented 
except by barring it in express terms. Any alteration in the shape 
of the pockets would be objectionable, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether it would be effectual. If then this stroke is to be specifically 
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excluded, it appears better that it should be done by an alteration or 
addition to the rules of the game rather than by a special clause 
introduced into match conditions. Such clauses should always be 
avoided, if possible. They expose the players to the easy reproach 
that they are not contesting a proper game, but are giving a bastard 
performance, which, whatever else it may be called, is not true 
billiards. It would further appear desirable that such new addition 
to the rules should be made to take a more general character, and 
should within its terms include not only the disqualification of this 
particular stroke, but a further limitation. 

We can suppose the addition of a rule which would impose a 
limit upon the number of consecutive cannons. For the present 
purpose it does not matter whether that limit is fixed at 10, 20, 30, 
40, or 50. Such a rule would prevent English billiards being turned 
into a species of hybrid French game, as seems to be the tendency at 
present ; it would cover the stroke under notice, and by preventing 
long sequences of cannons, it would preserve all the best features of 
the game as it has been played hitherto. It would also insure the 
triumph of the really better player, and we should not see the curious 
spectacle of one man victorious in consequence of his phenomenal 
ability at a particular stroke, although he might be inferior to his 
opponent at every other part of the game. Considering how short a 
time comparatively the professionals have devoted to the cannon 
game, there seems a great probability, if no such limit as is here 
suggested be introduced, that before very long interminable series of 
cannons will take the place of the spot stroke, and that variety which 
we have always boasted to constitute a peculiar charm of English 
billiards will be a thing of the past, so far as regards the highest 
class of play. One of the requisites of a first-rate game is that its 
various points should have a proper relative value ; and when, from any 
reason, there is a decided disposition in one to overshadow all the rest, 
steps should be taken to provide against the mischief. If it be desir- 
able to modify the rules, such alterations should be made only after the 
most careful consideration, and with a sole regard to the retention of the 
best features of the game ; and therefore it would be better that such 
change should come from within rather than from without. Un. 
fortunately there is really no body in existence which has a general 
mandate to effect this. Every one will be willing to concede a full 
meed of praise to the Billiard Association for what it has done, but 
the present position of the game shows that its rule has not been 
altogether satisfactory ; and undoubtedly amateur opinion is not 
adequately represented by it. No blame is imputed to the Association 
in consequence of this. It has done what it could, it has rendered 
considerable services, and it is entitled thereby to the thanks of every 
lover of the game. It has all the merit of having made the first step 
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in the right direction, and the evils which have arisen are perhaps the 
inevitable result of its constitution. 

If these opinions fairly represent the present position of English 
billiards, and the reforms that are wanted, we may sum the matter 
up in a few words. First, it is desirable to have a thoroughly au- 
thoritative governing body to decide on all questions affecting the 
game, and it is perhaps easier to suggest how such a body could be 
constituted than to carry the idea into effect. A representative 
each from, say, half a dozen of the London clubs, a certain number 
from the best provincial clubs, together with the assistance of three 
or four professionals, would form a strong body which would carry 
sufficient weight ; the more so as most people wish to see such a 
body in existence, though no one seems desirous of assisting in the 
matter. 

If some such body, possessing the confidence of the billiard world, 
could be organised, it would then be desirable for it to pronounce a 
decision upon the retention or abolition of (1) the spot stroke, (2) the 
push stroke. If the decision should be to banish the former from 
the game, then some rule should be framed by which this can be 
effected; and with regard to the latter, there can be no doubt that 
some definite pronouncement is desirable. There is also need for a 
general remodelling of the existing code of rules, and some considera- 
tion might be given to the proposal for placing a limit to the number 
of consecutive cannons. 

Dubey D. Pontirex 





THE WAYS OF 
‘SETTLEMENTS’ AND OF ‘MISSIONS’ 


THE way of ‘Settlements’ in meeting social needs is much followed. 
Every year new Settlements are started. In many of the great 
American cities, in Berlin, Amsterdam, and Paris, the name has 
become more or less familiar. Most observers of the fact regard the 
Settlement as a sort of Mission—another form of the proselytising spirit 
—a rival of other converting agencies to be approved or condemned as 
something either better or worse. That they make a mistake in thus 
confounding two distinct efforts it is-the aim of this paper to show. 

Observers of the times are conscious for the moment of social 
quiet, and not, as formerly, of social unrest. Problems about rich 
and poor nfo longer knock at the door demanding instant solution. 
A cold spell has followed the hot interest of other years. Agitators 
get little response when appealing either to the indignation of 
sufferers or to the enthusiasm of the generous-hearted. A philosophy 
of rights rather than of duties is professed, and it is expected that 
every man will take care of himself and look after what he has got. 
The sense of ‘things unseen’ seems less strong and the sense of 
common brotherhood less passionate. 

The reasons for the change are many and difficult of enu- 
meration. There is first of all the reaction after the excited 
hopes that a socialistic heaven would at once appear—a reaction 
in which cynicism makes people sceptical of promises and dis- 
inclined to public effort. There is also the revival of trade, 
which has given employment to many hands, and for the moment 
removed farther off that haunting fear of starvation or the work- 
house which fills the social atmosphere with spectres and demons, 
and makes the people ready for riot or panic. And following the 
greater prosperity there is a more determined set on pleasure, a 
natural inclination to have a ‘good time’ with a sort of impatience 
of hampering restrictions. ‘Why should we not spend our savings ? 
let us eat and drink.’ ‘Why should we be limited by old-fashioned 
and Puritan laws? let us have our music-hall promenades; let us 
enjoy the plays the French enjoy.’ ‘Why should we be troubled by 
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thinking, or concern ourselves as to how the next generation will get 
on or how our neighbours live? We have had trouble enough, let 
us take our pleasure.’ This is a spendthrift generation. 

Such are some of the reasons for the present social quiet—reasons 
disturbing to those who are disposed to be thankful for the quiet, 
and sufficient to open the eyes of many to the delusive character of 
the quiet. The foundation is of shifting sand, and the house of 
social peace must be built on the rock of mutual respect and of 
common duty. 

There is not this mutual respect, and the social problem is still 
unsolved. Master and man are competitors and not co-operators, each 
is on the watch to deal the other a blow, and their respective organs 
breathe insolence and insult. The poor do not live out half their days ; 
‘in a blacker incessanter line’ they crowd to the workhouses, and in 
Jubilee week 300,000 in London were willing to call themselves ‘ out- 
casts’ that they might eat a meal at a stranger’s hand. The unemployed 
have hardly shared in the good trade of the time ; they tramp the coun- 
try, mocking the promises of the fair hedgerows as with hunted eyes 
they scowl at happier passengers ; they lie all night in the corners of 
the doorways of the rich man’s offices—a skeleton at their feasts too 
common to be noticed—and they haunt like spectres the army of 
progress. 

The social question remains the question of questions. The 
forces which more than any other are powerful to create orto destroy 
are still unordered. The people may be quiet, but it is because they 
are tired or drugged and not because they are healthy. They may 
again, as they have in the past, break up the pleasant places created 
by a trade justified by success more than by principle, and destroy 
the political stage on which the imperial play has been acted in the 
eyes of the world. 

There may be social quiet, but there is not social peace. The 
classes are out of joint and do not work together to one end. The 
call is still for a way of peace, and fora means of promoting good 
fellowship between man and man. 

Two ways of leading to the desired end are open to University 
men—a designation not to be narrowly interpreted, but meant to 
include all those who have shared the best educational gifts of the age. 
These are the way of Missions and the way of Settlements. 

By the uninformed the two may be, and often are, taken to be 
identical, or there is, perhaps, a vague idea that a Mission is conducted 
on lines rather more religious or ‘ churchy’ than those of a Settlement. 
The two are in fact distinct efforts : differing in conception, in consti- 
tution and in methods, and agreeing only in their object, which is for 
the good of mankind. Differing internally, they differ also in their ap- 
propriate ness to special times and phases of thought. A Mission is 
strongest during an agitated time, when men’s minds are open to new 
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impressions and ready to turn in a new direction and to give up old 
habits and ways; a Settlement is equally effective in a time of quiet 
like the present, and feels its strength to be in the gradual infusion of 
higher thought, the slow gaining of confidence and of mutual respect 
between rich and poor who have learnt to be friends. 


Missions 


The way of Missions is well understood. They who join them 
believe in some doctrines or methods which they wish to extend. It 
may be those of church or chapel, those of teetotallers or socialists, 
but it is always for some definite end that followers are enlisted, 
energies organised, and machinery created. A Mission exists to 
proselytise, and as such has been and will be effective. It is indeed 
the necessary outlet for the waves of enthusiasm which are raised as 
first one idea and then another idea sweeps over the minds of men. 
They who have a vision of a Church holding all souls in its grasp and 
offering them to God, are bound to have missions whose object is the 
extension of Church principles, just as those who have an idea of society 
ordered under the State, or of individuals made sober by Acts of 
Parliament, or of a government by-the people, are bound to have 
Socialist, Temperance, and Liberal Missions. There will be Missions 
as long as believers in what seems good desire that others should 
share that belief. Better a thousand mistaken Missions than that 
this desire should fail! Far be it from me at any rate to depreciate 
Missions. As a minister of the Church of England I am concerned 
that its teaching shall be accepted, and as a member of a political 
party I am anxious that the principles of that party shall become 
general. As long as men are capable of clear thought they will have 
distinct views as to what is best, and as long as they have warm 
hearts they will desire that others adopt their own views. It is human 
for man to leave other pursuits to become fishers of men. There will 
always, therefore, be organisations, secular or religious, which will be 
distinctly missionary, and adapted by all means to the spread of 
definite doctrines or methods of living. 


SETTLEMENTS 


But a Settlement is not a Mission in this sense. It is a club, a 
community of ‘ University’ men or women established in an indus- 
trial district. It is a brotherhood in which the mem!ers may or may 
not be of one creed or one political party. It is a cullege where the 
study is the neighbour and the neighbourhood. The two ways may 
be put in a set of antitheses— 

A Mission has for its object conversion. 

A Settlement has for its object mutual knowledge. 
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A Mission creates organisations, institutions, and machinery. 
A Settlement uses personal influence and tends to human 
contact. 

The object of this paper is to show 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE WAY OF SETTLEMENTS 


The perennial danger in society is the development within its 
limits of opposing and exclusive interests. The sources of English 
strength lies, as an Indian student once remarked, in the English 
power of association. All parties and classes have kept their differ- 
ences subordinate to the common end, and at times of crises, Protestants 
and Catholics, Liberals and Tories, have stood side by side. In these 
latter days, however, instead of the old parties, it is Labour and 
Capital which divide the country, and the anxiety of the moment is 
whether these will also in times of crises think more of the common 
good than of their private interest. 

Disraeli long ago saw the possibility of what he called ‘ two nations ’ 
—one, that of the rich, and the other, that of the poor—in England, 
and signs of their creation are not wanting. There is for the rich as 
for the poor a code of manners which each is inclined to assert—a 
habit of dress for instance, which, whether it be represented by cloth 
cap or silk hat, by dress clothes or morning coat, is by each side 
regarded as a sort of banner not to be struck at any instance. There is, 
too, a growing divergence of language and tastes as those educated in 
like surroundings more and more associate together. The workman 
who has his own club and his own organs is no longer driven to try and 
understand what is said by others differently situated, or to read papers 
addressed to other classes. He is as impatient of what he does not at 
once understand, as the employer is impatient of what he thinks to 
be ignorance. He has his jokes in which the cultured are caricatured 
for his amusement, as in Phil May’s drawings the poor are caricatured 
for the amusement of the rich. These and many such signs of a sort 
of ‘ national sense’ might be quoted, and lately the passionate 
‘nationalism,’ the conviction of right in the fight for rights, which has 
always been a strength to the labour party, seems to have entered 
also the ‘ Capital’ party. 

But without dwelling on this point, it is clear that if one class 
lives by itself, acquires customs of its own and thoughts of its own, 
develops a sense of the righteousness of its cause, if it judges of other 
classes by means of tales told to arouse a pitiful sympathy, or by 
plays written so as to appeal to popular prejudices—if each class tends 
to think more of its own interests than of common interests, then the 
unity of society is impossible. And without this unity England can 
neither survive at home nor rule abroad. 

Most important is it therefore to bring together the members of 
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various classes on platforms where in some human fellowship they 
will realise their kinship. Warfare comes of misunderstanding. 
Prejudices about another’s political or social views may melt in the 
warmth roused in talk about scientific progress or in a common 
effort for a neighbour’s good. Two honest opponents will hardly dis- 
cuss together on neutral subjects without learning something of each 
other which will cause the substitution of respect for contempt. 










THE ADVANTAGE TO THE RICH 










A body of men or women who in their own homes, or at some 
centre of education, have received the best gifts of the time, take up 
their residence in the industrial quarter of a great town. They bring 
with them the manners and habits they have acquired, and they 
proceed to follow their career in exactly the same way as if they re- 
sided in any other quarter. They have their pictures, their books, 
the various refinements which are directed by order and cleanliness. 
They go to and fro to their business and by visits or hospitality keep 
old friendships in repair. There is no affectation of asceticism, and no 
appearance of trying ‘to do others good.’ But in their comings and 
goings they pass through mean streets; they become familiar with 
the faces who throng such streets; they take note of neglect which 
Jets dirt accumulate and disorder grow, and they get every day new 
thoughts from the sight of children’s play and children’s work. . . . 
When as time goes on, and in fulfilment of their duty as citizens, 
they join in the public work of the neighbourhood, their knowledge 
becomes more intimate. As members of a local Board they learn 
what law can do and cannot do; as managers of a school they dis- 
cover how delusive is the appearance of a system; on relief com- 
mittees they come face to face with that very complicated disease 
called ‘ poverty ’; and in workmen’s clubs they realise how narrow are 
the limits in which the majority of their neighbours find pleasure. 
In all these capacities they show an interest hardly possible for 
residents in another quarter of the town, and they form friendships 
with individuals which are cemented by casual meetings in the streets 
or by exchange of visits. 

The member of the public board learns the point of view of 
the official when he has had some walks and talks with the 
sanitary officer or relieving officer, or over a tea-table learnt 
from the nurse the tale of her work. The school manager has 
quite another view of the education system since he travelled, 
botanised, and exchanged visits with the teachers, helped to form ° 
school clubs among the children, and heard in his own room the 
complaint of the parent. The member of the relief committee is 
both sterner and more tender now that he has become familiar with 
the home of the applicants, and knows something of the children. 
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The clubmate has become alive to the fact that laughter does not 
always mean enjoyment, and that the pleasures sought are not those 
wanted, ever since, in more intimate talk and im the privacy of his 
own room, he has got at the innermost mind of his mates. 

By these and by a hundred other means open to intelligent and 
human men and women, the residents in a Settlement learn what are 
the interests of working people, what their opinions, what their 
order of thought, what their language. Their minds are changed by 
the atmosphere they breathe. They take in knowledge which they do 
not tabulate; they absorb thought as air ; they unconsciously become 
sympathetic, and lose the narrow views which kept them as a class apart. 

A Settlement enables the rich to know the poor in a way not 
possible for a Mission, whose members go about with minds set on 
their object, and who are often held at a distance because of that 
object. Teetotallers, for instance, anxious to increase the numbers 
of their own society, have minds hardly free enough to rise and fall 
with the mind of a neighbour anxious about a hundred other things, 
while the neighbours themselves will think they have accounted for 
every kind act of a teetotaller when they say ‘He does it all to get 
converts.’ Residents in a Settlement, on the other hand, having 
their own work to do, and living as neighbours rather than as 
missionaries, will approach those neighbours by some of the hundred 
by-ways which are formed between those whose lives lie alongside 
one another. They will be trusted just in so far as their humanity 
is felt, and will be neither sought nor avoided on account of any 
message they bring. They will thus gain a knowledge of the work- 
ing classes which is often more rare in their own class than that of 
foreigners among whom they travel and make friendships. 

The knowledge, as it extends, will have many results. It will check 
the ill-directed charity which, springing out of goodwill,is nevertheless, 
because of the gross ignorance about the poor, corrupting and proveza- 
tive of anger. It will affect the decisions of magistrates who are 
often lenient, excusing neglect of school and forgiving some excess 
when, if they had known what law means to the weak, they would have 
been severe; and who are often severe, condemning perhaps some abuse 
of property, when, if they had known the temptation, they would have 
been lenient. It will alter the character of legislation, which, often well- 
intentioned to remove some grievance or establish some good, remains 
a dead letter for want of knowledge of the conditions in which 
the law will be administered. It will make religious teachers 
reconsider their methods and their language, both of which are now 
frequently not comprehended by a people who, absorbing the reasoning 
spirit of the age, have a phraseology of their own. But most impor- 
tant of all: as the knowledge of their neighbours extends among the 
richer classes the sense of division will give place to that of oneness. 
Friendships are the true links of society. If Jones of Cambridge 
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and Smith of Whitechapel know one another, Jones thinks more 
fairly of all workmen and Smith of all richer men. Theorists may 
talk of divided interests, but by the convincing evidence of feeling 
they know that they belong to one another. 

Residents in a Settlement gather not only the knowledge which 
will make them better able to direct charity and legislation, they 
learn to sympathise with their new neighbours, and by the sacred 
avenue of fellow-feeling enter into the meaning of aspirations now 
often warped in their expression. They shrink from the popular 
tales which, to arouse the pity of a few, degrade humanity; they 
rebel at the hasty generalisations which sum up a Trades Union policy 
in a phrase ; and they resent as libels many of the descriptions of 
the poor. They know that the workman’s demands do not always 
represent his wants, and that his faults are other than they seem. 
They realise what is meant by a lifetime of work which does not 
interest the worker—by the consciousness of brain power without 
brain food; they feel for the deformed faculties and the perverted 
faith which admires false idols and turns on old leaders. 

They may not always agree with their neighbours, or take their 
view of politics, but they will disagree as those who belong to the 
same body and not as occupants of opposite camps. It is common 
neighbourhood, frequent meetings, casual intercourse, kindred 
interests, memories of shared joy or sorrow, hearthside talks, the 
knowledge of one another’s homes, that establish such sympathy, 
and when established the richer residents and their poorer neighbours 
can no longer think of themselves as of two nations. Settlements, 
therefore, may be said to be of advantage to the rich in abolishing 
class antagonism—in awakening the belief in a common brotherhood 
as a practical reality and not as a dreamer’s theory. 


THE ADVANTAGE TO THE Poor 





Labour and Capital are, it has been suggested, the two 
forces which divide modern society. The zeal for education repre- 
sents the conviction that these forces must be brought into union. 
If Capital is educated and Labour ignorant the guif will be almost 
impassable ; and yet with all the talk about schools, polytechnics, and 
classes, such threatens to be the case. On the side of Capital, speak- 
ing generally, are those who think clearly, whose pleasures are varied, 
whose solitude is refreshed by the sights seen by the inward eye, 
whose ways are refined, and into whose knowledge have entered those 
conceptions of God revealed to this present time. On the other side, 
that of Labour, is the majority ; they have the same ability to enjoy 
and to think, but they have not the means. They take rhetoric dressed 
up into arguments as if it were logic, their reading is limited for the 
most part to ‘ bits’ and ‘ scraps’; they have few subjects for thought 
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or for talk, little ambition to enjoy, and little solace from philosophy 
or religion. 

On one side of the gulf stand the Pharisees—the richer classes— 
thanking God that they read much and wash daily ; and on the other 
side are the Publicans—the working people—priding themselves that 
they are not as those Pharisees. 

The antagonism which is thus threatened is dangerous, and a 
wise instinct creates the present anxiety about education. The 
State and voluntary bodies are alike concerned to teach higher and 
lower subjects, they have their technical and commercial schools, 
their polytechnics and extension schemes. But in one direction 
every system fails. ‘Culture,’ it is said, ‘comes by contact.’ Teachers 
and lecturers may tell everything which can be told of their subjects ; 
the schoolrooms and lecture-halls may be fitted with books and pictures 
to suggest thought and taste ; the best system of study may be adopted, 
but if the students and children have not known as friends people 
possessed of knowledge, and been familiar with homes brightened by 
the light of knowledge, they will not understand. Everyone must 
have been struck over and over again by the greater mental posses- 
sions of a child brought up among educated people than those of a 
better-taught child brought up out of touch with educated people. 
‘A Christian life, we are often told, ‘is more effective to make 
heathens Christians than much argument,’ and we know that it was 
not until His Son lived in the world that man understood what the 
law and prophets had taught about God. 

Every sort of machinery—much more than is at present in use 
—must be applied to do away with the ignorance which divides 
society, but residents in a Settlement may do what no machinery 
can do. As they make friends with their neighbours, and welcome 
them in their rooms, and spend evenings in familiar talk, they will 
commend the ways of education for getting pleasure. As they take 
part with them in local business—bring to bear on some present 
question the experience of the past, or clear away the mist of words 
in which reason is enveloped, they will show the value of knowledge. 
As they do their duty, giving up their own will to keep engagements, 
putting aside their own pleasure to give others pleasure, they will 
give the lie to that most paralysing and most common of heresies, 
no one ‘ serves God for nought.’ 

By frequent meetings—by the mere fact of neighbourhcod—the 
habits and the refinements of the few become common. The best 
manners no longer remain the badge of a class but the pride of all. 
Everyone probably absorbs unconsciously more than he learns con- 
sciously, and it is in the atmosphere which educated people create, or 
under the influence which floats about the words of educated men, 
that Labour will acquire the knowledge to make it at one with Capital. 
A Settlement, therefore, as distinguished from a Mission, extends 
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ophy knowledge by trusting to the lives of residents who may have many 
opposite opinions and various tastes. It is useful to the poor because 
jes— the education which is common to the holders of opposite opinions 
other is that which they need rather than any definite information. It 
that tends to create among them a sense of unity with other classes as 
unconsciously they grow to enjoy what has been proved to be best. 
id a A sense of unity—like other good things—wears better when it 
The comes unconsciously. 
and 
balls, THE VALUE OF A ComMMON LIFE 
tion 
hers Missionaries sometimes yield to the influences they go to counter- 
cts ; act. Men and women who have gone as individuals to live among 
ires the poor with a view to raising their habits to be more on a level 
ted, with those found to be best for society and for health, have them- 
yple selves fallen below that level. They have become untidy, less 
by regardful of dress by which to signify their respect of others and of 
ust themselves, less scrupulous as to the cleanliness which is recognised 
3eS- as the best safeguard of health, less careful of courtesy which is 
fa necessary to equal intercourse. A missionary, be it even a clergy- 
dle. man, in a poor neighbourhood, is liable to become conscious of 
ike superiority, and will show it as much in the neglect of ordinary con- 
vas ventionalities as in his way of speaking to his neighbours. Life in 
the a community of equals, such as constitutes a Settlement, tends to 
correct this tendency. A standard of manners and habits is kept up, 
se and every form of conceit is checked. The healthy criticism of 
les comrades who agree in object but differ in method is a constant cor- 
Ty rective. Liberals and Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters, Socialists and 
ne Individualists, who recognise one another as jointly concerned for the 
ill improvement of their neighbourhood, grow by one another’s strength. 
ke And even—as is the case in some Settlements—if it be made a 
nt condition of residence that there shall be a profession of religious or 
ds political denomination, this does not imply that each resident will 
e. devote himself to forwarding the interests of that denomination. The 
S, condition is one designed for the apparent advantage of those living 
u together, and not to prevent the free development of different ways 
8, of living and the free expression of healthy criticism. A Settlement 
must always include strong individualities with differing views on 
e many subjects. 
st 
, THE NEED OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN SETTLEMENTS AND MISSIONS 
r Missions—as it has been stated—have their place in the social 






economy and their advantages. They have, however, their disadvan- 
tages : they do not enlist the sympathies of those many ‘ University’ 
men and women who want to serve their neighbours without special- 
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ising themselves, and they do not command the ready ear of those 
many working people who think, when they have heard its name, 
they know all about the object of the Mission. 

A Settlement’s distinguishing feature is the absence of programme, 
and the presence of men and women who recognise the obligations of 
citizenship. 

It is to be regretted if because the way of Settlements has some 
vogue the name should be given to efforts which are more properly 
Missions. If it is connected with the work of any religious or social 
reforming agency, there will no longer seem to be a way open for 
those who, without wishing to deny the use of such agencies, are not 
assured of any method, but wish themselves to be learners. If some 
good man making himself the centre of social efforts calls himself a 
‘Settlement,’ the neighbours will soon expect all Settlements to be 
part of the philanthropic machinery, the usual hangers-on of that 
machinery will gather, and the majority of the working people will 
hold aloof. 

The tendency of human nature is, we know, to follow the line of 
least resistance, and although it may seem an easy matter to join a 
pleasant community of equals who live in some ‘ East End,’ it involves 
a good deal more, both of effort and of patience, than the support of 
a Mission. It needs some effort of will to break away from the con- 
vention which requires a man to live where most of his class live, or 
for a woman to leave home duties, even when there are others to 
perform those duties. It takes strength to be original even in such 
a small matter as the choice of residence. And if it needs an effort 
of will to give up ‘ West End’ conventions, it needs also an effort of 
patience to go in the faith that the Spirit is more than power or 
might, that the influence of a life is of more value than sermons or 
institutions—that it is living more than doing which changes the 
habits of mankind. 

Because of this call on an effort of will and of patience, there is 
danger that the way of Settlements will not be strictly kept and the 
way of Missions will be substituted. This paper is intended to be a 
reminder of the distinctions, and to show to ‘ University’ men and 
women that if they will live among working people and share their 
gifts, they may hope to increase peace and goodwill. 

A Settlement is not an institution asking support, it is the means by 
which those conscious of social debt may equip themselves with the 
knowledge as to how their neighbours live—very corrective of many 
class prejudices. Those who use these means may, indeed, at the 
same time give to those neighbours the knowledge of other habits 
of living, very refreshing to them. Settlements exist simply to 
enable rich and poor to understand one another. Their success will 
be proved when they are unnecessary. 

SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 





SOME REMINISCENCES 
OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


Ir is now more than two years since the career of one of the most dis- 
tinguished and remarkable men of our time came to its lamented 
close—the career of the late Thomas Henry Huxley. 

The greatness of the loss his death occasioned will but become 
more evident to the multitude of friends who mourn him and to 
men of science, as their own days lengthen without a sign of anyone 
arising to fill the vacant place. No man now living can reasonably 
hope to see his like again. 

It is surely very fitting that this journal should record details 
and aspects of the life of one who so powerfully influenced the 
century the name of which it bears. 

It also seems fitting that witness as to what manner of man he 
was should here be testified to, not only by entirely acquiescent 
friends, but also by opponents; not only by those to whom he was 
always kind, but also by some who have known the vigour of his 
enmity as well as his amity; the force of his blows in hostile 
encounter, as well as the firmness of his friendly grasp. 

Professor Huxley was a good friend indeed—firm, generous, 
energetic, loyal, and affectionate. reat as he was in intellect, his 
goodness of heart to his friends was yet more worthy of esteem. He 
was also, what Dr. Johnson admired, ‘a good hater.’ He professed 
‘to love his friends and hate his enemies,’ and what honest man, 
aspiring after no counsel of evangelical perfection, could be expected 
to do more ? 

But, as he would have been the first to affirm, conflict and calm 
judgment can hardly co-exist. It is only as the epoch of controversy 
sinks into the past, that we are enabled to rise to a juster view of com- 
bats and combatants of bygone days, as the higher we ascend some 
bare hillside the better we can appreciate the lie of the land about us. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I avail myself of the opportunity 
now afforded me, to record some of my reminiscences of Professor 
Huxley, to declare my own special obligations to him, and endeavour 
to depict him as he revealed himself to one who saw him in many 
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aspects, and who for more than a decade of years was, and was 
treated as, an intimate confidential friend. 

But not only should I hesitate, I should absolutely refuse, to set 
down any of the following personal details concerning myself, did I 
not know that, devoid of any importance as they must be in them- 
selves, their enumeration will help to throw light upon a personality 
so intensely interesting as is that of Professor Huxley. On that 
account I feel they may be welcome to many persons, especially 
those who had the privilege of knowing him. 

But it is in no way my intention here to disclaim the divergence 
which existed between our views, nor to represent that time and 
wider knowledge have abolished it. To assert its existence is not only 
truthful, but may be useful ; for not a few persons may thereby become 
the better inclined to accept my testimony as to how many, varied 
and profound, were his claims upon the affectionate regard of those 
who knew him well. Such a regard I bore him, for I was ever 
sensible of his many admirable qualities, even when he was most 
estranged from me. Yet if it is not my intention to disclaim diver- 
gences of view, still less is it my purpose to enter upon any statement 
concerning them here. My only object is to portray, to the best of 
my power, his personal qualities and conduct as I experienced them. 
But, before proceeding to do so, I would endeavour to point out 
to how great an extent those most disposed to attack positions he 
championed, may find in the modes in which he acquired and held 
the views they dissent from, additional reasons for individual sympathy 
and esteem, while fully alive to the superficial nature of his philo- 
sophy and his blindness (shared by so many) to some of nature’s 
profoundest lessons. 

In early life, as he told me, and has since told the world, he 
became captivated by the philosophical doctrines of the late Sir 
William Hamilton ; and Hamilton and Mansel are mainly responsible 
for an agnosticism which is the logical outcome of their teaching— 
and his mind was a very logical one. He also, as was under the cir- 
cumstances most natural, became greatly attracted to the doctrines o1 
Descartes and Locke. The former may indeed be called, as Huxley 
called him, ‘the father of modern philosophy,’ and also, as I have 
named him, ‘ the modern philosophical heresiarch.’ In Locke’s Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, the idealism of Berkeley and the 
scepticism of Hume were both latent ; the latter being the only logical 
resting-place for any clear thinker who has once accepted the princi- 
ples of Hobbs, Locke, and Berkeley. 

But if Huxley’s philosophical position is thus explicable (through 
the effect of special circumstances upon an exceptionally gifted intel- 
lect), candour demands the admission that the position he took up 
in opposing various theologians was largely due to his honest and 
vigorous moral sense. 
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All injustice and insincerity were revolting to him, and he had a 
vivid perception of the duty incumbent upon all of us to make good 
use of our reason, and not to prostitute it by giving credence to pro- 
positions which are neither self-evident nor adequately proved. In 
many a talk with me he strongly insisted on this duty, the violation 
of which he would speak of as ‘the sin of faith.’ He was led, not 
unnaturally, so to speak, since amongst those who assailed him that 
word, ‘ faith,’ was often used in an altogether irrational sense, as if we 
had some intellectual faculty besides our reason to appeal to, or as if 
it could be either a duty or a merit to accept religious statements 
upon insufficient evidence, though, of course, we are often bound to 
act upon a balance of probabilities. 

The extravagances in which some of his theological opponents 
indulged have been extreme. One even went so far as to affirm that 
a doctrine may be not only held, but insisted on, by a teacher whois, 
all the time, fully aware that science may ultimately prove it to be 
quite untenable. Huxley’s honest and vigorous good sense enabled him 
to see with a distinctness, not so common in the ‘sixties’ as in the ‘nine- 
ties,’ the moral obligation of caution in credence, and, above all, in 
assertion. Theattitude of science is emphatically a questioning attitude, 
while for consistent Theists doubt has a distinctly religious character. 
Few things could be more shocking to them than to be called upon 
to give assent to doubtful propositions. Every man of science worthy 
of the name must not only withhold it, but should declare that he 
holds even things he considers to be proved, in such a way as to 
be ready to examine and weigh whatever seemingly important 
evidence may be freshly brought to light against them. This he 
regards as a duty, and condemns as nothing less than blasphemous, 
the notion that we may trifle with our highest faculties, for the right 
use of which, if for anything, we are every one of us responsible. 

Nothing in our day could well be more prejudicial to the cause 
of religion than that any of its distinguished representatives should 
show hostility to the progress of science. But it is impossible to deny 
that not a few such persons have shown themselves so inimical, with 
the result (as I personally know) that some choice minds have been 
estranged from Christianity. 

Huxley knew not only from history, but from personal experience, 
how trying such opposition can be, and most of us who have striven 
for the more recently recognised scientific truths, or ethical intuitions, 
have also experienced the same short-sighted opposition. Who, then, 
can wonder that a nature so keen, vigorous, and combative as that of 
Professor Huxley should have been stirred to its depths, and that he 
should have hit out ‘straight from the shoulder’ in reply to violent 
or insidious attacks, the stupidity of which sometimes merited scorn 
as well as anger ? 

I repeat he hated injustice and loathed insincerity. He felt, and 
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naturally resented, the injustice he had met with in the earlier days 
of his career, and he may well, sometimes, have suspected the sincerity 
of men who opposed assertions the truth of which were, in his eyes, 
as clear as the sun at noonday. 

The first time I saw Professor Huxley was in January 1858 at 
the Royal Institution, where he was giving a course of lectures! on 
The Principles of Biology. It is almost needless to say that his 
teaching, both its manner and matter, made a profound impression 
on me. The audience he addressed is a notoriously difficult one * to 
lecture to, but, as in all other cases, he very quickly knew his public 
and adjusted himself to it with admirable skill. 

It was on the 22nd of February, 1859, that I was introduced to 
him in the Palzontological and Mineral Gallery of the British Museum 
in Great Russell Street, by the then keeper of that department, the 
late Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, who had been my friend from childhood, 
and who was loved, as well as esteemed, by all who knew him. 

Huxley was then in his thirty-fourth year. He had a well-knit, 
strong frame, rather tall than short, with deep-set dark eyes, bright 
and full of expression. His hair was black and rather long, and he 
wore whiskers, his chin and upper lip being shorn. His manner was 
dignified with a slight reserve, yet, withal, kindly, even at this first 
interview. 

The conversation was mainly concerning certain fossil reptiles ; 
questions as to fact and as to speculative possibilities, with some criti- 
cisms on assertions which had been too confidently and hastily made. 
The quick and bright intelligence he showed, seizing at once upon 
essential points, was very noticeable. But two characteristics especially 
struck me. The first was the remarkable mobility of his countenance 
—the way in which his face would ‘ light up,’ and the rapid changes 
of expression it could assume as the character of the conversation 
changed. The second was the frankness and fulness with which his 
judgments about certain problems were expressed. 

This latter characteristic struck me the more because on the 
same spot, but a few days earlier, I had asked Professor Owen what 
was his opinion about the affinities of the dodo, a view as to its being 


) He first lectured in Albemarle Street in 1856, when he gave a course of twelve 
lectures on Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. These were continued in 1857. 
Afterwards he gave two courses on Ethnology—in 1866 and 1867—and, last of all, two 
lectures on Dogs in 1880. Besides these, he gave twenty-two lectures on Friday even- 
ings ; the first on the 13th of April, 1852, and the last on the 11th of May, 1883. 

2 On account of the great difference of knowledge possessed by different members 
of the audience. Huxley told me that on one occasion, after a lecture on the ‘ Nervous 
System,’ a ladycame to the table and said, ‘I am so much obliged for your charming 
lecture ; so very interesting and so clear. But there was one point I did not quite 
understand.’ ‘Thank you, madam, I shall be very pleased if I can explain to youany 
point I may have insufficiently expressed.’ ‘ Well, Professor Huxley, what I want to 
ask is about what you called the cerebellum. I did not quite gather whether it is 
inside the skull or outside.’ 
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a great ground pigeon having been then recently expressed. In 
spite of my long friendship with him all I could get him to say was 
—with a benign smile and shake of the head—‘I think it’s a dodo!’ 

Thenceforth I saw Professor Huxley at not unfrequent intervals 
—as we resided in the same region—but it was not till the autumn 
of 1861 that neighbourly good will began to ripen into intimacy, and 
we occasionally took a walk together. On these rare and highly 
valued occasions I became more and more impressed with the lucidity 
of his thought and the admirable clearness with which he gave 
expression to it, with the extent and varied nature of his reading, and 
his evidently exceptional power of memory. 

I have just referred to the late Sir Richard Owen, and everyone 
knows the strenuous controversy which arose between him and 
Huxley as to various points of anatomy. I was in the somewhat 
trying position of being a friend of both parties and thinking them 
both right and both wrong. It seemed to me that, with respect to 
two questions at least, they were regarding opposite sides of the 
same shield, each contending for what was a truth, though but a 
partial one. 

It was then (1861) more than a dozen years since Owen had 
promulgated a theory derived from Goethe and Oken. It proclaimed 
that there is no essential difference between the skull and the back- 
bone, that the skull is but the uppermost part of the spine, and 
is composed of an essentially similar series of bony arches; the 
only distinction being that whereas the backbone is made up of a 
number of small bony arches (vertebra), the skull consists of a few 
such, greatly expanded and modified in form. Owen thus put for- 
ward an English version of one part of that system which had been 
known in Germany as Natur-Philosophie. 

Huxley’s critical mind demanded much more positive proof for 
the truth of this doctrine, as promulgated, than was forthcoming. 
Some contradictions and impossibilities I had myself detected in it 
(as had a young rising naturalist, Mr. H. N. Turner, junior, who 
would have attained great eminence had not his life been cut short), 
though accepting it (as did Mr. Turner) as an imperfect expression 
of a deeper truth. 

Huxley adopted as his test the process of the development of the 
embryo, and on the 21st of October 1861 he presented me with his 
Croonian Lecture, the study of which made it impossible to maintain 
Owen’s theory. This theory received its coup de grace from Huxley’s 
first course of lectures as Hunterian Professor, which were delivered 
in the theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1863. 

There is, so far as I know, no single surviving supporter of the 
theory then so fatally attacked. Nevertheless, that the head is 
an essentially segmented structure greatly modified, and segmented 
originally as was, and to a much greater extent is, the trunk, are 
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truths now widely admitted, and have been in part demonstrated by 
Professor Huxley himself.* 

But in the Life of Richard Owen by his grandson, published in 
1894, there is a chapter by Professor Huxley which treats in part of 
this very question, wherein he speaks as follows :— 


It would be a great mistake to conclude that Owen’s Jabours in the field ot 
morphology were lost, because they yielded little fruit of the kind he looked for. 
On the contrary, they not only did a great deal of good by awakening attention to 
the higher problems of morphology in this country ; but they were of much service 
in classifying and improving anatomical nomenclature. 


These words are not the less generous because they are true, and 
I cannot here deny myself the pleasure of quoting yet another 
passage from the same chapter, wherein Professor Huxley gives 
expression to his judgment concerning the merits of his old rival and 
strenuous censor. The passage runs as follows :— 


During more than half a century Owen’s industry remained unabated; and 
whether we consider the quantity or the quality of the work done, or the wide 
range of his labours, I doubt if, in the long annals of anatomy, more is to be placed 
to the credit of a single worker. It is a splendid record; enough, and more than 
enough, to justify the high place which Owen so long occupied. . . It was not 
uncommon to hear [him] called the ‘ British Cuvier,’ and so far, in my judgment, 
the collocation was justified, high as the praise it implies. 


Very admirable are these lines, written by one doughty man of 
science about a formidable opponent. They redound, indeed, to the 
intellectual credit of the elder naturalist, but they honour yet more 
the generous candour of him who wrote them so shortly before he 
followed to the land of shadows him to whose merits he thus nobly 
bore witness. 

The great value of Huxley’s anatomical ideas, and the admirable 
clearness with which he explained them, led me in the autumn of 
1861 to seek admission as a student to his course of lectures at the 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street. When I entered his small room 
there to make this request, he was giving the finishing touches to a 
dissection of part of the nervous system of a skate, worked out for the 
benefit of his students. He welcomed my application with the greatest 
cordiality, save that he insisted I should be only an honorary student, 
or, rather, should assist at his lectures as a friend. I availed myself 
of his permission on the very next day, and subsequently attended 
almost all his lectures there and elsewhere, so that he one day said 
to me, ‘I shall call you my “constant reader.”’ To be such a 
reader was to me an inestimable privilege, and so I shall ever consider 
it. I have heard many men lecture, but I never heard anyone 
lecture as did Professor Huxley. He was my very ideal of a lecturer. 
Distinct in utterance, with an agreeable voice, lucid as it was 


* E.g. in a paper read before the Royal Society on the 8th of December, 1874. 
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possible to be in exposition, with admirably chosen language, 
sufficiently rapid, yet never hurried, often impressive in manner, yet 
never otherwise than completely natural, and sometimes allowing his 
audience a glimpse of that rich fund of humour ever ready to well 
forth when occasion permitted, sometimes accompanied with an 
extra gleam in his bright dark eyes, sometimes expressed with a dry- 
ness and gravity of look which gave it a double zest. 

I shall never forget the first time I saw him enter his lecture 
room. He came in rapidly, yet without bustle, and as the clock 
struck, a brief glance at his audience and then at once to work. 
He had the excellent habit of beginning each lecture (save, of course, 
the first) with a recapitulation of the main points of the preceding 
one. The course was amply illustrated by excellent coloured 
diagrams, which, I believe, he had made; but still more valuable 
were the chalk sketches he would draw on the blackboard with 
admirable facility, while he was talking, his rapid, dexterous strokes 
quickly building up an organism in our minds, simultaneously through 
ear and eye. The lecture over, he was ever ready to answer questions, 
and I often admired his patience in explaining points which there 
was no excuse for anyone not having understood. 

Still more was I struck with the great pleasure which he showed 
when he saw that some special points of his teaching had not only 
been comprehended, but had borne fruit, by their suggestiveness in 
an appreciative mind. 

To one point I desire specially to bear witness. There were 
persons who dreaded sending young men to him, fearing lest their 
young friends’ religious beliefs should be upset by what they might 
hear said. For years I attended his lectures, but never once did I 
hear him make use of his position as a teacher to inculcate, or even 
hint at, his own theological views, or to depreciate or assail what might 
be supposed to be the religion of his hearers. No one could have 
behaved more loyally in that respect, and a proof that I thought 
so is that I subsequently sent my own son to be his pupil at South 
Kensington, where his experience confirmed what had previously 
been my own. 

As to science, I-learnt more from him in two years than I had 
acquired in any previous decade of biological study. 

My next experience of his kindness was on the 25th of February, 
1862, when I applied to him for a testimonial to aid me in obtaining: 
the Chair of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at the Medical School 
of St. Mary’s Hospital. I do not know whether I was more impressed 
by the ready kindness with which he acceded to my request or 
by the pains and time he took in writing it. For the latter he apolo- 
gised, saying ‘I am always very careful what words I use in writing 


_a testimonial.’ 


I sought no other help save that of Professor Owen, which was 
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readily accorded. To my expressed fear about the incompleteness of 
my knowledge, the latter replied : ‘Depend on it, there’s nothing so 
good for learning as teaching.’ 

In 1863 and 1864 Huxley gave lectures (both at the College 
of Surgeons and the School of Mines) upon the anatomy of man 
and animals, which were the outcome of the labour he had under- 
taken in preparation for the publication of his work Man’s Place in 
Nature. 

Cuvier, in his world-renowned Régne Animal, had placed man in 
an order‘ by himself, which he distinguished as two-handed and 
named ‘ Bimanes.’ Apes and lemurs, as having four ‘hands,’ he 
classed in his order Quadrwmanes, corresponding with the Vier- 
hiinder of the German naturalists. 

In this he was widely followed, and the orders Bimana and 
Quadrumana were adopted by English writers, and by Owen amongst 
them. 

Professor Huxley taught, with perfect reason, that the organisa- 
tion of man and apes is so much alike that they cannot reasonably 
he classed in different orders, since zoological classification depends 
on form and structure exclusively. He therefore proposed to revert 
to the older system of Linnzus, who had classed man, apes, and lemurs 
in a single order (Primates), excluding from it the bats, which had 
been included in it by the great Swedish naturalist. 

Thus arose the memorable dispute as to what is a ‘hand’ and 
what a ‘foot’? Huxley graphically pointed out, what no one could 
deny, that in almost all those points wherein the human hand and foot 
differ anatomically, the fore and hind extremities of apes differ also ; 
that the grasping organs attached to the legs of apes are (save for 
proportional differences of certain parts) altogether like the feet of 
men, and not like the anterior extremities of either men or apes. 

In this contention I was, of course, in complete accord with 
Professor Huxley, as I was in accord with him generally, for though 
[ had not accepted Darwin’s theory of ‘ Natural Selection,’ I was 
neither its opponent nor convinced it was untenable. 

My first scientific paper (on the lower forms of the Primates) was 
read by me on the 22nd of November, 1864. I only mention this 
because Huxley was in the chair on that occasion, and publicly 
welcomed my maiden effort with kindly words I shall never forget. 
He was also, as on so many occasions, humorous. I having had the 


* An ‘order’ holds, in zoological classification, an intermediate position. The ° 
whole animal kingdom is divided into certain sub-kingdoms ; each of these into 
classes ; each class into orders, orders into families, families into genera, while each 
genus is composed of species. Thus, e.g., the horse is a species of the genus Eguus 
of the family Zquide, of the order Ungulata, of the class Mammalia, of the sub- 
kingdom Vertebrata. The class Mammalia consists of various orders such as that of 
man and apes, that of bats, that of hoofed beasts, thst of whales and porpoises, &c 
&e. 
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opportunity of describing from Nature a small lemur, previously little 
known and of doubtful reality, he said: ‘The author has shown us 
the real existence of Cheirogaleus, which I, for my part, have been 
accustomed to consider a sort of zoological Mrs. Harris.’ 

For the next two years much of our work harmonised, and ulti- 
mately a paper, describing in great detail the limb-bones of all the 
Primates, gained me, with his kind support, the Fellowship of the 
Royal Society. One day, when I was at work at the College of 
Surgeons, he came to me from the Royal Society Council, and told me 
gaily : ‘It is to be published ; totus, teres, atque rotundus !’—another 
proof of his considerate kindness. 

All this was the more kind because my conclusions did not 
entirely coincide with his; as I affirmed that a great resemblance, 
functionally, must be conceded to exist between the foot of the ape 
and the hand of man. 

My constant attendance at Huxley’s lectures naturally augmented 
our intimacy, and family visits and social meals together further 
increased it. The more I knew of him, the more fond I became of 
him ; and he was often kind enough, after a Hunterian Lecture, to 
politely evade the advances of others and, having disentangled him- 
self, walk alone with me from Lingoln’s Inn to St. John’s Wood. 

Many an amicable discussion took place between us on such 
subjects as serial and bilateral symmetry in animals and problems 
connected therewith ; man’s place in Nature as regards his intellectual 
faculty ; evolution, Darwinian and other ; the independent evolution 
of similar structures ; the possibility of the medusa having been an 
ancestral form of man ; and various questions of philosophy and religion. 

On one occasion, when I was urging the danger of making un- 
guarded statements to the young and the possibility of impressions 
being thereby produced quite other than those intended, he replied : 
‘It would be very wrong to do so, and at the least tend to make young 
prigs of them. Children should be brought up in the mythology of 
their time and country, but as they grow up their questions should 
be answered frankly.’ 

It was in 1866 that he delivered a memorable address to the 
students of St. Mary’s Hospital School, and about that time a project 
was on foot between him, myself, Tyndall, and one or two more, to 
form a small scientific and philosophic club, the financial arrange- 
ments of which were to be carried through by a highly intellectual 
London physician, an M.A. of Cambridge. This project was a fre- 
quent subject of discussion in our walks. The institution was 
sketched out on broad lines, the one qualification for membership 


5 Entitled ‘On the Appendicular Skeleton of the Primates,’ read on the 10th of 
January, 1867, and published in the Philosophical Transactions. Two previous papers 
were: (1) ‘The Limb-bones of the Orang,’ Trans. Zool. Soc., 1866; and (2) ‘On the 
Axial Skeleton of the Primates,’ Pro. Zool. Soc., 1865. 
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proposed being a personal devotion to some branch of science and 
an interest in philosophy. The name suggested for the club was 
‘The Verulam.’ The project, however, fell through, though the 
discussions carried on about it may, I think, have in some measure 
helped on the development of the well-known Metaphysical Society 
of three years later. 

It was in 1868 that difficulties as to the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion began to take shape in my mind, and they were strongly rein- 
forced by the arguments of one who became, and remains, as grati- 
tude demands, a highly valued friend, whose acquaintance I made at 
Professor Huxley’s lectures, at which love of science had also made him 
aregular attendant. This was the Rev. W. W. Roberts (son of Captain 
Roberts, R.N.), whose mother was aunt of the wife of Archdeacon, 
afterwards Cardinal, Manning. To him Huxley also took a great liking, 
as was natural enough, for he had a very hearty esteem for any one who 
led a self-denying life from a sense of duty. Huxley said to me one 
day : ‘Clever men ! why they are as plentiful as blackberries ; the rare 
thing is to find a good one!’ Mr. Roberts at that time was leading a 
very austere life, dwelling at a school in a slum known as Charles 
Street, Drury Lane. He had, and has, one of the acutest intellects 
I ever met, and one day when he, Huxley, and some others had 
dined at my house, Huxley said aside to my wife on entering the 
drawing-room: ‘ Your friend Roberts is indeed a brain sharpener.’ 
The arguments he again and again urged upon me were the diffi- 
culties, or rather the impossibilities, on the Darwinian system, of 
accounting for the origin of the human intellect, and above all for its 
moral intuitions—not its moral sentiments, but its ethical judgments. 

Meantime I had good opportunities of hearing all that could be 
urged on the other side, not only from Huxley, but also from Dr. 
A. R. Wallace (whose acquaintance I had made in 1862), and from 
Darwin himself, who occasionally came to see me, and also from the 
perfervid Professor Haeckel, who, after lunching at my house on the 
28th of October, 1866, eloquently preached Darwinism to me during 
a long walk in the Zoological Gardens. 

At that time Mr. Roberts was Father Roberts, a priest of the 
Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo.’ He was my 
companion at the British Association Meeting at Norwich in 1868. 
One day, when we were in the nave of the Cathedral there, Huxley 
entered, and coming up to Father Roberts, addressed him most kindly, 
and said with playful humour: ‘Oh! for the time when the king 
shall have his own again.’ 

He had not then accepted, nor do I believe he ever did accept, 
the now fashionable craze that no breach of continuity took place at 
the Reformation. 


* About eight years after the Vatican Council he seceded from the’ Catholic 
Church, 
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For the rest of that year and the first half of the next I was 
perplexed and distressed as to what line I ought to take in a matter 
so important, and which more and more appeared to me one I was 
bound to enter upon controversially. 

After many painful days and much meditation and discussion 
my mind was made up, and I felt it my duty first of all to go straight 
to Professor Huxley and tell him all my thoughts, feelings, and 
intentions in the matter without the slightest reserve, including 
what it seemed to me I must do as regarded the theological aspect 
of the question. Never before or since have I had a more painful 
experience than fell to my lot in his room at the School of Mines on 
that 15th of June, 1869. As soon as I had made my meaning clear, 
his countenance became transformed as I had never seen it. Yet he 
looked more sad and surprised than anything else. He was kind and 
gentle as he said regretfully, but most firmly, that nothing so united 
or severed men as questions such as those I had spoken of. 

Nevertheless no positive breach took place, though the following 
day, as we were driving homewards together, the conversation became 
rather sharply controversial. Yet family friendly relations con- 
tinued, and we sometimes dined at each other’s houses. On one such 
occasion I well recollect that, the ladies having gone, and Huxley being 
at my right hand, I began to speak about toleration, for which I have, 
and have always had, what is perhapsa weakness. Turning to Huxley 
for support, he astonished me by saying, ‘Oh, you must not appeal 
to me to support toleration as a principle.’ ‘Indeed,’ said I. ‘No,’ 
he continued, ‘I think vice and error ought to be extirpated by 
force if it could be done.’ ‘ You amaze me,’ I rejoined ; ‘then you 
rehabilitate Torquemada and some others we have all been ac- 
customed to blame.’ ‘Ithink,’ he answered, ‘they were quite right 
in principle, though the way they carried the principle out was 
injurious to their cause.’ ‘Surely,’ I exclaimed, ‘ burning alive is 
a strong measure.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ especially the smell.’ At this 
we all laughed, and the subject dropped. I give this anecdote only 
as an illustration of the earnestness of Huxley’s character; but 
Iam quite sure his bark was much worse than his bite, for though 
I have known him to be very angry, I never knew him do a vindictive 
act, or one which, putting myself at his point of view, I could call 

unkind. 

But, as everyone who knew him was well aware, he felt very 
strongly respecting questions of theology, and considered him- 
self under a true moral obligation to oppose systems of belief 
which he deemed injurious to social welfare. During the last 
conversation I had with him on the subject (the 18th of June, 1870) 
he warmly affirmed that, in his opinion, antagonism and conflict as to 
such matters would and should increase. 

The following autumn we met at Manchester, and attended a 
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philosophic debating club (the Paradoxical) which had been founded 
with the aid of Sir Henry Roscoe by Dr. Noble. Then came his 
criticism of me in the Contemporary Review’ and my reply.® 

By degrees I became more and more painfully and distinctly 
aware of the widening of the ‘rift within the lute.’ Nor did I, or 
could I, altogether wonder at it. He was devotedly, chivalrously 
attached to Charles Darwin. And he might well have been so, for 
Darwin’s nature was a singularly lovable one. He was much Huxley’s 
senior, infirm in health, and greatly attached to him. I felt the 
strain it must be on Professor Huxley to continue friendly with me 
in. the position I had felt bound to assume, and, indeed, he once said 
to me, ‘ One cannot go on running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds.’ Years afterwards Huxley wrote me on the subject, 
saying that ‘the strong affection entertained for Darwin by many of 
his friends led those who saw good reason for accepting his views to 
take much more trouble in his defence and support, and to strike 
much harder at his adversaries, than they would otherwise have 
done.’ 

The winter of 1871 was passed in Egypt by Professor Huxley for 
his health, and from early in 1872 till late in May, 1874, I was little in 
London and for a long time abroad. Still I saw him occasionally, and 
I recollect going with him and Mr. John Westlake, Q.C., to a meeting 
of artisans in the Blackfriars Road, to whom he gave a friendly 
address. He felt a strong interest in working-men, and was much 
beloved by them. On one occasion, having taken a cab home, on 
his arrival there, when he held out his fare to the cabman, the latter 
replied, ‘Oh, no, Professor, I have had too much pleasure and profit 
from hearing you lecture to take any money from your pocket— 
proud to have driven you, sir!’ 

In the latter part of 1874 I was anxious that my son should 
become Huxley’s pupil at South Kensington, and entered him there, 
through Mr. (now Professor) Thomas Parker, the eldest son of my 
old and esteemed friend Professor Parker, F.R.S.° The same night 
brought me a kind and playful letter from Huxley saying, ‘ Dear 
Mivart,—Wolves do not prey upon wolves, and I can accept no 
payment from you for your son’s work with me,’ &e. &c. 

That November I was elected a member of the Metaphysical 
Society,'° and there I heard not a few discussions wherein Professor 


7 In November, 1871. ® In January, 1872. 

® He had a perfectly marvellous knowledge of osteology, and a most facile pencil. 
When I visited him he would sometimes spend more than an hour sketching points of 
resemblance and contrast between parts of the skeleton of different animals. Of him 
Huxley once said to me: ‘ Dear old Parker, you have only to tap him and osteologi- 
cal detail will flow out for a fortnight.’ 

© This most interesting society was initiated in 1869 by Mr. James Knowles, its ad- 
mirable and indefatigable secretary, with whose secretaryship the life of the society 
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Huxley took part, and one notable paper written by him, entitled 
The Evidence of the Miracle of the Resurrection. The tact and 
delicacy with which he handled a subject about which so many 
members entertained strong convictions were as admirable as were the 
decision and firmness with which he stated what his own convictions 
were. 

Very shortly after my admission to this society the thunderbolt 
I had so long feared fell. My friend Mr, Roberts, who still continued to 
attend Huxley’s course, brought me one evening an unfriendly message 
from South Kensington. I replied by a deprecatory letter, to which, 
for some days, there was no reply. I gathered, however, from all 
Mr. Roberts said that Professor Huxley evidently wished to make 
actual that breach which had been gradually becoming more and 
more plainly inevitable, and the following day a letter came which 
did make it actual. The occasion was an incautious expression of 
mine, which I much regret having used, in a Quarterly article. But 
the expression was in truth but a sharp criticism ofa school of thought, 
not, as it was taken to be, a reflection on personal character. 

Thereafter, for more than ten years, manifestations of friendly 
feeling ceased. They ceased to my profound sorrow, for my affectionate 
feeling towards him persisted, and as year after year passed by I came 
more and more to desire a renewal of friendly relations. 

At last I was led, by hearing of some kind expression he had used 
of me, to call upon him at South Kensington. 

I did so on the 10th of June, 1885, and was most kindly and most 
cordially received. The past was briefly referred to with mutual 
explanations, and kindly expressions of good will on both sides. Then 
he spoke of his health, and told me that henceforth he should give 
up all work, which he did not find it a pleasure to do. 

After that we met now and again and had some interesting talks, 
as in old times, for we were both interested in the ‘ higher criticism’ 
—Wellhausen, Kuenen, &c. 

We occasionally wrote to each other, and the following letter 
is one referring to literary matters as to which I had consulted him. 


was indeed bound up. The members dined together at the Grosvenor Hotel, and 
afterwards discussed a paper written by one of them, which had been printed and 
distributed to members only. The first meeting was held on the 21st of April, 1869, 
and the last on the 11th of May, 1880. Amongst its members, besides Huxley, were 
Dr. Martineau, Mr. C. Pritchard, Dr. Ward, Mr. Tennyson, Professor Tyndall, Cardinal 
Manning, Sir Alexander Grant, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, the Rev. 
Mark Pattison, the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Gloucester and of Peterborough, 
Mr. J. Fitzjames Stephen, Professor Clifford, Lord Arthur Russell, and Mr. Gladstone. 
Amongst the papers discussed were: ‘On Memory as an Intuitive Faculty "— Is 
there any Axiom of Causality ?’—‘The Relativity of Knowledge ’— Has a Frog a Soul?’ 
—‘ The Absolute ’—‘ Darwinism and Ideality ’—‘ What is the good of Truth? ’'—‘ The 
Ethics of Persecution '—* The Religion of Emotion’—‘ What are the Elements of a 
Sensatio ?’—‘ The Scope of Metaphysics.’ 
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4 Marlborough Place, N.W., 
Nov. 12, 1885. 

My dear Mivart,—I return your proof with many thanks for your courtesy 
in sending it... . I am so ignorant of what has been going on during the last 
twelve months that I know nothing of your controversy with Romanes. [If he is 
going to show the evolution of intellect from sense, he is ‘the man for whom I 
have been looking,’ as Kant somewhere says. 

In your papers about scientific freedom,"" which I read some time ago with 
much interest, you allude to a paper, or book, by Father Roberts,'? on the Galileo 
business. Will you kindly send me a postcard to say where the book was 
published? I gave some attention to the Galileo process when I was in Italy ; and 
I arrived at the conclusion that the Pope and the College of Cardinals had rather 
the best of it. It would complete the paradox if Father Roberts should help me 
to see the error of my ways. 

Yours very truly, 
T, H. Huxrey. 

Subsequently our ways again diverged, but, so far as I know, the 
divergence was but physical. We both lived in the country and wide 
apart, and were both much abroad, and thus met very rarely. It will, 
however, ever be to me a great consolation to reflect that, long before 
the end, I was able once again to feel the friendly grasp of his hand, 
and to see he accepted my assurance that my regard for him had 
persisted through all the mutations (and, I am sure, the misunder- 
standings) which had for far too long a time separated me from him. 


St. GEORGE Mivart. 


1 Published in the Nineteenth Century for July, 1885. 
2 «The Pontifical Decrees against the Motion of the Earth,’ Burns and Oates, 
1 70. Some years later a fuller edition was published by Messrs. Parker & Co. 





IN THE SUB-EDITORS ROOM 


THE sub-editor’s room is the real centre and heart of the mighty 
machinery of the daily newspaper office ; and on the presiding genius 
of that department depends, in a large measure, the success or failure 
of the journal. The title ‘sub-editor’ is somewhat vague and mis- 
leading. The sub-editor is, of course, subject to the editor, just as 
are the reporters, compositors, and machine-men; but he does not, 
any more than these other sections of the newspaper staff, dis- 
charge his duties within the editor’s particular sphere of operations. 
The editor has his own assistants, properly known as ‘assistant 
editors,’ in the work of controlling the policy of the newspaper, 
supervising the expression of opinions in the leading columns, 
accepting or rejecting proffered contributions, making arrangements 
for special articles and supplies of news, and exercising the final 
decision as to whether any matter, in doubt, shall or shall not be 
published. But the functions of the sub-editor are entirely different. 
In America he is more correctly known as ‘ the news editor.’ He it 
is who, as grand censor, selects from the overwhelming mass of news 
which pours in an unceasing stream into the newspaper office that 
which is most valuable and most interesting, and sees that it is pre- 
sented to the readers of the journal grammatically correct, and in a 
bright, pointed, and attractive form. 

Mark Twain tells a story of one of his early newspaper experiences 
in Denver, which humorously shows how the brightness or dulness of 
a newspaper depends mainly on the sub-editor. 

Twain had been instructed to write a description of the opening 
of a drinking tavern. In those days such affairs were deemed suffi- 
ciently important in Denver to be specially reported. Mark decided 
to make his account of the festivities bear witness to the potency of 
the free refreshments dispensed. The article began soberly enough, 
but soon the diction became misty ; even the spelling got confused, 
and finally the report degenerated into a maudlin, incoherent eulogy 
of the tavern-keeper. It was very funny. But the next morning, 
when Twain eagerly scanned the paper, he could not find his work. 
In an obscure corner he saw a two-line announcement that ‘ The 
. Alcazar Tavern was opened with appropriate festivities last night.’ 
999 
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That was all. He rushed down to the office in a rage and inquired 
about his article. The managing editor knew nothing about it; the 
foreman printer said he had not seen it. As Mark was running over 
the office, raving about the outrage, and trying to find information 
of his missing copy, the news editor, fresh at the work, slyly 
nudged him, and said confidentially, ‘ You owe me a cigar.’ ‘ How is 
that ?’ inquired the humorist. ‘I’ve earned it,’ was the reply. ‘I 
saved your job for you last night. Maybe you don’t know how the 
old man feels about such things, but he won’t have it if he finds out. 
He’s sacked three men since I’ve been here. Just that way.’ ‘ Just 
what way?’ asked Twain. ‘Why, just as you were last night, you 
know,’ replied the sub-editor. ‘ Your stuff wouldn’t do at all ; it was 
simply awful! I knew if the old man saw it you were gone. So I 
fixed it up for you myself!’ Of course that sub-editor’s services were at 
once dispensed with. His incapacity to know ‘a good thing’ journal- 
istically when he saw it would have killed the paper in a few weeks. 

Let us look into the sub-editor’s room, and see him and his 
assistants at work. The aspect of the apartment differs in little 
details in different newspaper offices, but in essentials there is a 
family likeness between all sub-editors’ rooms. There is a big table 
in the centre of theroom. Onitare blotting pads, pens and ink, blue 
pencils, writing paper, books of reference, and a couple of flat office 
baskets for the reception of ‘ copy’ which has been prepared for the 
compositors. At the head of the table sits the chief sub-editor, and 
below him, at each side, are his five or six assistants. On the walls 
there are perhaps, on one side, a couple of maps, and on the other 
a substantial bookcase filled with dictionaries, encyclopedias, army 
and navy lists, clerical directories, medical registers, University 
Calendars, books dealing with the peerages, baronetcies, and knight- 
hoods, biographical dictionaries, year-books, gazetteers, and other 
useful works of reference, besides the Bible and Shakespeare, with 
a concordance to each, and some volumes of the favourite poets. 
The ‘files’ of the newspaper, in big, unwieldy, forbidding-looking 
volumes, are in the presses or piled in a corner of the room. 

Some of the sub-editors begin work as early as five o'clock, in 
order that there may be ‘ copy’ ready for the compositors when they 
start an hour later. But the busiest hours in the room are between 
nine and one o'clock. Messengers come in frequently with bundles 
of the familiar buff telegraph envelopes containing despatches from 
the news agencies, or from the correspondents of the paper at all 
points of the compass. It is interesting to mention in this connec- 
tion that the mere opening of so many envelopes is so irksome to the 
sub-editor, and, what is more important, entails such a loss of time, 
that representations on behalf of the newspapers were once made— 
but without effect—to the Postmaster-General, asking him if he 
would give instructions that the covers of Press messages were not to 
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be gummed. These telegrams are of the most varied character. 
They deal with the latest murder in the East End of London; the 
day’s transactions on the New York Stock Exchange and the Chicago 
Produce Exchange ; a long debate in the House of Commons ; special 
reports from representatives of the paper at a Welsh colliery accident ; 
a train collision in Northumberland ; a murder mystery at Plymouth ; 
Reuter’s supply of news from all parts of the world ; sporting news, 
race meetings, football or cricket matches, communications from 
correspondents at Paris, Berlin, Rome, and New York; the grain, 
vegetable, and meat markets; Stock Exchange reports; the big 
strike at Glasgow ; the latest French crisis ; affairs in South Africa ; 
London police reports; interesting cases from the High Courts, and 
a thousand and one other items of intelligence. Letters, with a 
similar collection of news of the most miscellaneous character, are 
also continually arriving by post and messenger and by railway 
parcel. In some newspaper offices a portion of the news is classified, 
and dealt with by specialists. The racing intelligence goes to 
the sporting editor ; market news to the agricultural editor ; financial 
matter is looked after by the City or financial editor; and foreign 
intelligence by a sub-editor versed in the contemporary history of 
foreign countries, while ‘home news ’—that is, intelligence from all 
parts of the United Kingdom—goes to the sub-editor’s room. But 
in other offices all the news flows into the sub-editor’s room, and is 
dealt with by one staff. A sub-editor in these offices has to ‘ dress 
up’ for publication, first a telegram dealing with the Vatican, thena 
football match at Burnley, afterwards a police-court report, followed, 
perhaps, by a speech on bimetallism by a conspicuous politician. 

The ‘stuff’ as it arrives in the course of the night by telegraph, 
train, post or hand, is given to the chief sub-editor at the head of 
the table. He glances through it all, reserves some for treatment by 
himself, and passes on the rest to his assistants, giving in a few 
words directions to each how to deal with his portion of the news, 
deciding whether this item or that item should get a half column or 
a paragraph, or should have a ‘ full head-line’ ora‘ side-head.’ Silence 
as arule prevails in the room. The sub-editors, with pen or blue 
pencil in hand, are too deeply absorbed in their work for conversation— 
condensing, modifying, improving, animating the material, putting 
it concisely ; seizing instinctively the interesting and central fact 
of a long report supplied by a laborious local correspondent, and 
ruthlessly striking out everything else; correcting improprieties 
of grammar and taste, giving the matter appropriate and adequate 
headings—the one end at which all are aiming, under the guidance 
of the chief, being to compress the greatest amount and variety of 
interesting reading into the columns of the newspaper. 

The sub-editor must also exercise the greatest care in order that 
nothing appears in the hundreds of items of news of all sorts and 
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descriptions passing through his hands, which the too elastic law of 
libel—as it applies to newspaper reporting and comment—can con- 
strue intoaslander. A slip of this kind may cost the newspaper 
thousands of pounds, for British juries are, for some unaccountable 
reason, more than liberal in awarding damages to plaintiffs in news- 
paper libel actions. 

Reports from the police courts and the law courts, civil and 
criminal, are most dangerous ‘copy,’ in that respect, and need to 
be vigilantly read by the sub-editor. An inaccuracy in the name of 
the defendant, or the person accused, or in his calling or address, or 
in the nature of the charge preferred against him, may mean libel. 
It is therefore the business of the sub-editor to see that none of the 
errors—unavoidable at times—of the staff reporters and various 
correspondents get into the paper. But accidents will happen, and 
when an indignant letter arrives from the person aggrieved, or a 
writ is served, the blame is unreasonably laid on the sub-editor, who 
is expected to have the prescience to distinguish between the true 
and the false, and to see a mistake in a report at a glance. I know 
of one ‘chief’ who is for that reason never tired of impressing 
on his assistants the virtue of a frequent use, in any doubtful 
matter, of that blessed compromising word ‘alleged.’ But to his 
amazement and chagrin he saw on looking over the paper one day 
the following heading to a paragraph describing a school function :— 


ALLEGED SuNDAY ScHOOL TREAT AT CLAPHAM 





He remembered having given the paragraph for tréatment to a 
new assistant, to whom he had, as usual, previously pointed out the 
advantage of the use of the word ‘alleged’ in order to avoid libel. 
When he entered the sub-editor’s room that evening he found the 
culprit at work on another paragraph, in which he gave as follows a 
more extended application of the excellent maxim of his ‘ chief’ :— 


ALLEGED Map DoG Scare aT HAMPSTEAD 


An alleged mad dog, said to be the property of an alleged butcher named Frost, 
of Atlantic Avenue, is alleged to have broken his chain yesterday afternoon and 
attacked the alleged daughter of Thomas Drewsbury, who claims to be a tailor in 
the same street. The girl is alleged to have been treated by Dr. Tupper, an alleged 
local practitioner, for the alieged severe bites in the hands and legs. It is further 
alleged that the alleged butcher was last year sent to gaol for a week by the alleged 
magistrate of the North-Western Police Court for not keeping his alleged ferocious 
dog under proper control. 


That young man had the bump of caution too abnormally 
developed, and he was seen no more in the sub-editor’s room. 

The report of a speech, four or five columns long, by a conspicu- 
ous member of the Government or of the Opposition, telegraphed by 
the local staff of the paper or by one of the news-agencies—the Press 
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Association or Central News—begins to arrive about eleven o’clock. 
Great care must, for several reasons, be exercised by the sub-editor 
in reading these reports. The speeches are written in pencil on 
‘flimsy,’ a thin paper used for manifolding, or making several 
copies of a document, and are, therefore, not always legible, and 
in any event are in the reading unpleasant and distressful to the 
eyes. The reports arrive in sections A, B, C, &c. The first sheet is 
marked ‘A 1,’ thesecond ‘ A 2,’ &c., and at the end of section ‘ A’ is 
the statement ‘B’ follows, and so on. Some vigilance is needed to 
secure that the proper order of these sections is preserved. If they 
were to get intermixed the effect on the speech would be disastrous. 
Perhaps the most fruitful sources of error in these reports are the 
eccentric punctuation, and other vagaries of the telegraphists, and 
the still more strange antics of the wires. Press telegraphy is on the 
whole excellently done notwithstanding the many difficulties that 
perplex the operators—the bad handwriting of the reporters, their 
numerous abbreviations and contractions, and the adverse atmo- 
spheric influences to which the wires are subject. But occasionally 
a sub-editor is driven to distraction in making out and rendering in 
an intelligible manner some of the ‘copy’ which reaches him by 
telegraph. I remember once seeing the sub-editorial staff of a news- 
paper put to their wits’ end in trying to make sense out of a denuncia- 
tion by Sir William Harcourt of ‘the vendors of gloves in the West 
End.’ Everyone agreed that the right honourable gentleman eould not 
have used such an expression ; that it was a blunder which had crept 
in during the transmission of the speech by wire; and when they 
were about to give the solution up in despair, someone, in a moment 
of inspiration, suggested that it must have been ‘the frequenters of 
clubs in the West End.’ It turned out after that the suggestion was 
quite correct. I have also seen a sheet of ‘flimsy’ on which the 
telegraphist, failing to understand the sentence, in a speech ‘ Peers 
are not pariahs,’ had queried the word ‘pariahs,’ and in a foot-note 
had suggested ‘parishes’! The great bulk of telegraphists are, how- 
ever, most competent and intelligent, and ignorant blunders of that 
kind are exceedingly rare. But once an operator in an effort to 
decrease his labour was responsible for an amusing rendering of a 
speech by John Bright. It was an address to some schoolboys, and 
the expression ‘my dear little children’ occurred so frequently 
that the clerk in telegraphing it used the word ‘kids.’ But he for- 
got to instruct the operator at the other end of the wire to transcribe 
‘children’ for ‘kids.’ The speech was sent to a London morming 
paper; and the sub-editor, knowing that Mr. Bright was noted 
for the simplicity of his language, concluded that ‘kids’ was 
pure Anglo-Saxon. ‘My dear little kids’ was accordingly allowed 
the glory of print, and copies of the newspaper are still preserved 
as curiosities. Again, during the last Session of Parliament a 
member asked whether the special mission to the Emperor Menelik 
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would have the effect of opening up Abyssinia to British trade, 
and in the report telegraphed to a provincial paper, Mr. Curzon 
was made to reply that he had no doubt ‘the Lord’ would look after 
that. The sub-editor, without doubting for a moment that the 
Government were sustained by the sublimest faith, ventured to 
question the accuracy of the report, and the result of his investigation 
was the substitution of ‘Mr. Rudd,’ who headed the mission, for ‘ the 
Lord,’ as the friend and advocate of British enterprise. 

So the sub-editor goes through his bundle of ‘ flimsy,’ making 
confused passages clear; parting sentences which have got mixed in 
the telegraphing ; breaking up the speech into sections; giving a 
distinctive ‘sub-heading’ to each subject treated; verifying, with 
the aid of gazetteers and maps and biographical dictionaries, the 
names of places and persons mentioned in the course of the speech, 
and seeing that the literary quotations of the speaker are correctly 
rendered. No wonder that when he reaches the last slip of the 
speech the sub-editor is glad. Most people will remember Lord 
Rosebery’s speech in Scotland in October 1896, in which he gave 
his reasons for unexpectedly resigning the leadership of the Liberal 
Party. The telegraph department at Edinburgh worked at high 
pressure, but so great was the amount of ‘copy’ handed in, that the 
report of the speech came through very slowly to a certain paper in 
the North, and it was 2 A.M. when the last ‘ flimsy’ was delivered. 
The sub-editor was, as a consequence, more than usually pressed, 
and when all was over he gave expression to his feelings of relief by 
writing, unconsciously perhaps, on the last ‘flimsy’ the words 
‘Thank God.’ The compositor, who always rigidly follows his copy, 
made it read, ‘Lord Rosebery then left for the South. Thank God.’ 
And so it appeared in the newspaper. 

People often wonder how a newspaper can be filled every night. 
The trouble is not to fill the paper, but to make a judicious selection 
from the superabundance of matter which is always available. One 
half of the ‘ stuff’ which reaches the sub-editor’s room every night 
has to be consigned to the waste-paper basket. In fact, the sub- 
editor must be extremely cautious and circumspect as to the ‘ copy’ 
he sends to the compositors in the early portion of the night; for, 
as the unexpected often happens, matter relating to some big 
sensational event may come in later, to which everything else must 
be sacrificed, thereby rendering useless columns of ‘ copy’ already in 
type. During the night the chief sub-editor receives reports from 
the overseer of the composing room as to the amount of matter ‘set 
up,’ and the number of columns which remain to be filled. He is 
therefore acquainted with the hourly progress of the newspaper 
towards completion. He has also frequent consultations with the 
editor as to the number of columns of leading articles, contributions 
specially ordered, reviews of books, letters to the editor, &c., which 
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are ‘going in.’ He has also to bring under the notice of his chief 
news Of special interest which may be worthy of editorial comment 
in a leading article or paragraph. 

The sub-editor is, perhaps, a more important personage on an 
evening newspaper than on a morning. On him, indeed, the making 
and marring of the journal depends. On an evening paper also sub- 
editorial work is more arduous and exacting, and has to be done under 
the spur of a more imperative time-limit. The sub-editors of a 
London evening paper are due in the office as early as seven o'clock. 
Formerly an evening paper was an evening paper. The first edition 
appeared about two o'clock; but in the stress of competition—in 
the race for public favour and support between ‘ evenings ;’ in the 
fierce desire of each paper to be ahead, even by a few minutes, of its 
rivals—the hour of publication has waxed earlier and earlier, until 
now all the halfpenny evening papers of London publish at ten ; 
and, indeed, it is not at all unlikely that one of the strange experi- 
ences the twentieth century has in store for us is to be able to buy 
the ‘evening’ papers with the ‘mornings.’ Entering the office, 
then, at the early hour of seven, the sub-editors find the big table of 
their room supplied with copies of the metropolitan and country 
morning papers, and the letters which have arrived by post. The 
chief sub-editor proceeds first to examine the letters. Some of them 
are communications from readers to the editor; most of them are 
paragraphs of news sent in by ‘penny-a-liners’ and other outside 
contributors on the chance that they may be accepted. The ‘ chief’ 
reads them all, winnowing out, with a rapidity born of constant 
practice, those of interest and importance, which he ‘dresses up’ if 
necessary for the compositors, and the remaining chaff he sweeps 
into the huge waste-paper basket by his side, to the prospective 
disappointment of many ventilators of grievances, who will later on 
buy the paper in the hope of seeing themselves in print, and of the 
‘ penny-a-liners,’ some of whom, mayhap, are relying for their dinner 
on the acceptance of their paragraphs. 

Meanwhile his assistants have tackled the pile of journals, 
eagerly scanning column after column for matter suitable for repub- 
lication. In this work the scissors is indispensable and a pot of paste 
is absolutely necessary. But it is not all ‘ scissors and paste,’ as the 
work is rather contemptuously termed. These men, if they are to 
discharge their duties satisfactorily, must have the ‘nose for news,’ 
the instinct which unerringly chooses what the readers of the paper 
like. The choicest morsels of the morning papers are thus cut out 
and pasted on sheets of white paper; and by the time the ‘ chief’ 
has disposed of the post, quite a pile of these journalistic jetsam 
and flotsam has been accumulated, and is submitted to the final 
ordeal of his more fastidious scrutiny before it is sent, deftly 
nianipulated into spicy items of news and personal gossip, to the 
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composing-room. It is all bustle and rush now in the sub-editor’s 
zoom The ‘extra edition,’ or the last issue of the paper on the 
previous evening, is looked through by the ‘ chief, and with blue 
pencil he marks out the news which is not to be served up again, 
choosing, of course, for republication the matter which was fresh in 
the ‘extra edition.’ Inthe same manner he scans the ‘ over matter’ 
from the previous evening,—that is, copy which has been put into 
type, but crushed out of the paper by more important news—and 
this he marks for publication, condenses or rejects, as he thinks fit. 

Early as it is, the telegraph is bringing in intelligence of impor- 
tance from near and far. And see that row of mahogany pedestals, 
each surmounted by a queer brass box encased in glass. These are 
the ‘tape machines’ which, connected by electric wires with the 
various news-agencies, record all day and all night the news of the 
world. ‘ Tic-tack, tic-tack, tic-tack’ they go monotonously, print- 
ing on tape in the briefest and curtest terms news of wars, fires, 
shipwrecks, murders, disasters of all kinds by sea and land; and now 
and then some tidings that will bring pride and gladness to the heart 
of the nation. The rapidity with which the world’s events are recorded 
by these wonderful tape machines is illustrated, somewhat uncannily 
perhaps, by a story of Jay Gould’s death. The American financier 
had one of these machines in his bedroom. A minute after he had 
breathed his last, ‘ tic-tack, tic-tack’ went the machine, and out 
Cropped the tape with the intelligence, ‘Jay Gould is dead.’ As the 
machines reel out their messages in the sub-editor’s room—chron- 
icling disasters involving the loss of thousands of lives, and the 
deaths of great celebrities, with the same dull, monotonous tick as 
they record the prosaic fact that the London County Council met at 
Spring Gardens—the slips are cut up and pasted on paper by a staff 
of boys and handed to the sub-editors, who furnish them with racy 
and catching headlines. At last the end comes. It is a quarter to 
ten, and the compositors can take no more copy. So ends the work 
of the first edition, so far as the sub-editors’ room is concerned. But 
it is one of the fictions of evening journalism that it has no first 
edition ; therefore this issue is known to the public as ‘ the second 
edition,’ and indeed, in some cases, as ‘ the fourth edition.’ 

Before the end, however, a most important task has to be 
fulfilled. This is the selection of the items of news which are to go 
on the contents bill or poster. A conference on the subject is held 
in the sub-editors’ room, and the collective intellects of the staff are 
bent to the decision of the great issue at stake. The publisher of the 
paper is present, for the contents bill often determines the number 
of papers he will have printed. A striking, catching poster will send 
up the sales of an edition by thousands. The various items of news 
in the paper are therefore carefully considered. Preference is given 
to home news. As was said by Macaulay—with true sub-editorial 
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instinct—in an Indian debate in 1832, ‘A broken head in Coldbath 
Fields produces a greater sensation than three pitched battles in 
India.’ The accident of an overturned ’bus in Piccadilly, which has 
resulted only in a few bruises, is of more thrilling interest than the 
news of a cyclone or a tidal wave which has destroyed thousands of 
lives in China. 
*BUS 
OVERTURNED 
IN 
PICCADILLY 


is therefore a more catching poster—one that will arrest the attention 
of the passing, bustling crowd in the contest of flaring contents bills 
displayed by the newsboys, and attract the halfpence out of their 


pockets—than 
APPALLING DISASTER 


IN 
CHINA 


THOUSANDS PERISH 


An item of home news which can be described on the contents 
billas ‘mystery,’ a ‘horror,’ or a ‘ sensational disclosure,’ is certain 


to make the paper ‘ sell like hot cakes,’ as the publisher would say, 
Nothing, for instance, could beat this : 


MURDER MYSTERY 
IN 
THE WEST END 


HORRIBLE DISCOVERY 


Of course, a home sensation is not always available, and now and 
then the sub-editor must fall back on the foreign news for an item 
for his poster. Out it comes in this fashion : 


AWFUL TRAIN SMASH 


MANY BURNT ALIVE 


It will be noticed that the scene of the disaster is kept in the 
dark. The curiosity of the passer-by is piqued. He is anxious to 
know where the train smash occurred. Perhaps it happened down 
at Leeds. But, buying a copy of the paper, he finds, after a diligent 
search, a line or two in an obscure part of its columns, about the sen- 
sation which occurred at a place thousands of miles away of which he 
had never heard before : 

A Reuter telegram from San Francisco states that two trains came into collision 
at Panimint, and that many of the passengers were burnt alive. 

sx2 
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But it must not be supposed that when the great question of the 
contents bill is settled and ‘the second edition’ has gone to press, 
the labours of the sub-editors are over. All that I have described 
has taken place before 104.mM. There are three or four other editions 
to come out, and save for an interval for luncheon the sub-editors 
will be on duty until five o’clock, working at the same high pressure 
as edition succeeds edition throughout the long day. In the case of 
an evening paper of four pages, three—the front and back, and the 
first inside—appear in all the subsequent editions as they have been 
‘made up’ for the first. The matter on these pages consists mainly 
of advertisements, personal gossip, the leading article, and notes, 
a short story, and other interesting matter of a miscellaneous 
character. The sub-editors have, therefore, to confine their subse- 
quent operations to page three. As the day goes on fresh items of 
news are brought to the sub-editors’ room by messenger, post, 
telegraph, and tape machine. There are reports from the Police 
Courts, the High Courts of Justice, the Coroners’ Courts ; paragraphs 
of fires, accidents, and ‘ sensational occurrences’ of all kinds ; reports 
of meetings and tape messages from the ends of the earth. The 
amount of matter becomes at times so great that it threatens to 
overwhelm the alert and busy sub-editors, who must nevertheless 
read every item that comes in, rejecting, selecting, re-writing, 
abbreviating. So the ‘fourth edition,’ which follows ‘the second’ 
and ‘ the special edition ’ are prepared, and for each, of course, a fresh 
poster has to be printed. The excitement in the sub-editors’ room 
culminates in the preparation of the last edition, or ‘ extra special,’ as 
it is called. Every effort is made to secure the insertion on page three 
of the latest possible news. The tape machines and telephones are 
closely watched, and ears are eagerly strained for the sound of the hurry- 
ing feet of a messenger or telegraph boy on the stairs. But the last 
moment has arrived ; page three is closed up, and sent to the foundry. 
The strain at last is over, and the sub-editors go their several ways 
through Fleet Street, but are eagerly pressed by the newsboys to buy 
an ‘hextra speshul,’ with the contents of which they are only too 
familiar. 

There is a tradition in journalism that ‘ once a sub-editor always a 
sub-editor’ ; in other words, the sub-editor is never promoted. Excel- 
lent reporters and brilliant leader writers are always obtainable 
without difficulty. But a good sub-editor is so rare a being that the 
authorities of the newspaper will do anything for him but allow him 
to aspire to a higher position in the office. 

MicHaEL MacDonaGu. 





THE PRESENT SITUATION OF ENGLAND’ 


A CANADIAN IMPRESSION 


THE events connected with the Jubilee in London this summer would 
lead the casual observer to the conclusion that the British Empire 
was world-wide in its extent, that it had planted its flag in every 
corner of the earth, that wherever its flag flew there were loyal sub- 
jects of Her Majesty, true to the common Empire, and ready to rally 
to its support and die for its safety. The Naval Review impressed 
one with the mighty sea-power of our Empire—in vessels, in men, in 
armament, in skilled officers, and in the warlike and national spirit 
that makes for national greatness. The Navy was never so strong and 
so efficient. No nation ever had such coaling stations, such fortified 
naval bases, so widely scattered: and so well placed. One could not 
help feeling our great maritime strength. 

The Colonial and Indian contingents impressed the imagination 
with the great reserve force, of the 11,000,000 Anglo-Saxon colonists 
and the hundreds of millions of other races, all giving their allegiance 
to the same Sovereign. The 40,000 troops who lined the streets of 
London and the splendid mounted forces who marched through them 
gave an idea of military strength ; while the display of decorations in 
the streets, the dresses of the crowds, the lavish and profuse and 
luxurious hospitality—in which money was poured out like water by 
our fellow-countrymen to welcome the gathering of the family, as it 
were, at home—and the evidences of wealth shown in a hundred other 
ways, gave one the impression of a nation wealthy beyond parallel in 
history. In fact, outwardly everything tended to prove that our 
Empire stood upon solid ground, prepared for all contingencies, and 
prosperous and progressive. 

After seeing all the great displays of the celebration in London, 
and the festivities of the tour of the Colonial Premiers in the great 
cities of the North, to which I had the good fortune to be invited, I 
was for a month moving about in the agricultural districts, and en- 
deavouring to form a careful opinion upon the real condition of affairs. 
In fact, both in London and in the country I was very busy inquiring 
into the condition of England, as to its manufactures, its agriculture, 

1 The writer was over here with Sir Wilfrid Laurier during the recent Jubilee 
festivities ED. Nineteenth Century. 
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its foreign trade, and its food supply. The result was somewhat de- 
pressing. It may be interesting to hear the opinion of a Canadian on 
these points, for sometimes an onlooker sees most of the game. 

In addition to all the outward manifestations of national strength 
and stability to which I have referred, it was also apparent that the 
workmen in England were fairly well employed, on reasonably good 
wages in the towns. The engineering trades were exceptionally pros- 
perous, as was proved by the great strike which commenced while I 
was in England. I heard constantly that business was flourishing, 
and the working-men doing well. I attribute this prosperity, so called, 
to the immense activity in the building of war-vessels during the last 
few years. 

I was informed that all over the United Kingdom every dockyard, 
public and private, was being worked to its utmost capacity in building 
war-ships of every type. I understand that no less than fifteen large 
war-vessels are now being built for Japan, and nineteen for other 
foreign nations, besides a great number for the British Navy. This 
large expenditure of capital, both British and foreign, which is mainly 
paid out in wages, has helped greatly for the time being to improve 
the condition of the working classes, and has given an unreal, fictitious, 
and temporary prosperity to the nation as a whole. 

In Canada we understand thoroughly this type of prosperity. 
When a town or city borrows largely to carry out great public works, 
it always, during the expenditure of the money, experiences a period 
of inflation termed a ‘boom.’ When the money is spent, depression 
follows, much worse than the original state of affairs, and the ‘ boom’ 
is then said to have ‘ burst.’ 

The present temporary prosperity in England, which is not based 
upon a solid or permanent foundation, unfortunately tends still more 
to create the belief in the public mind that the state of affairs in 
England is satisfactory. I wish to draw attention to what seem to be 
the weak points in the present condition of the Mother Country. I 
had always been led to believe that the Free Trade policy of England 
was the secret of her success, and the foundation of her wealth and 
greatness. I was a Free Trader in Canada in 1878, and opposed the 
National policy at that time ; and while I still believe that Free Trade 
was.an advantageous policy for England at the time when Cobden and 
Bright advocated it, and that it has in the past added much to the 
prosperity and power of England by increasing immensely her trade 
and manufactures, yet I fear that experience has shown that there are 
weak points in the system, and that, like everything else, it has its 
faults as well as its advantages. If all nations had adopted the prin- 
ciple, as Cobden and Bright fully expected, it might have worked better ; 
but free imports from foreign countries, and high taxes upon British 


exports into those countries, certainly cannot be called either ‘ Free’ 
or ‘ Fair’ Trade. 
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Protection in foreign countries has fostered and encouraged their 
own manufactures to such an extent as to reduce very much their 
imports of English goods, and to enable them to compete very suc- 
cessfully with the English trader, and cut down his trade as well as 
his profits. To prove this we need only look at the imports and 
exports of the United Kingdom, and compare the figures of the year 
1873, for example, with those of last year. We find that in 1873 
the total imports were 371,287,372/., and that in 1896 they had risen 
to 441,807,335/., an increase of 70,519,963/. In 1873 the exports 
from the United Kingdom were 255,164,603/., while in 1896 they 
had fallen to 239,922,209/., a decrease of 15,242,394/.; so that while 
the balance of trade against the United Kingdom in 1873 was 
116,122,769/., in 1896 if had risen to 201,885,126/. I was informed 
also, on the best authority, that even this reduced trade is carried on 
at a very small profit indeed to the manufacturer. These figures 
show that a population larger by some 7,000,000 produces for export 
less merchandise at less profits, while it purchases from abroad 
70,519,963/. more than when its business was greater and more 
remunerative. At present England is living on her own fat,so to 
speak—the balances being made up by expenditures of capital, and 
interest on the earnings and profits of years gone by. 

The feature of the Free Trade policy that is most to be deplored 
is its effect on the great agricultural interests of England. The ill- 
effect is widespread, working evil in every direction. No one can 
travel through England without feeling sad at the evidences that crop 
up everywhere of the disastrous results threatened by this policy. 
The agricultural population is diminishing, the acreage under culti- 
vation every year getting less, and the food-supply grown within the 
islands gradually trending towards the vanishing-point. Every year 
the population is drifting more and more into the manufacturing 
towns, increasing competition and making life harder to bear. 
Paupers are increasing in number every year, and the poor rates con- 
stantly going up. According to the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1897, 
the number of paupers in receipt of relief in 1892 was 951,375, at an 
expenditure of 10,814,916/. The number receiving relief in 1896, 
only four years later, was 1,025,364, at an expenditure of 11,910,324/. 
In addition to this, a large majority of the children of England, 
instead of being reared in the open country, under the dome of heaven, 
are being huddled in crowded towns, under a pall of factory smoke, 
among the soot-begrimed walls of narrow courts and alleys paved 
with cinders, without a blade of grass or a green leaf to be seen. The 
foul air and crowding in ill-ventilated houses must be affecting the 
physique and stamina of the race, and the day will soon come, if it 
has not yet come, when England in defending her national existence 
will no longer be able to rely upon a great rural population of the 
type of those yeomen who drew the long-bow at Cressy, Poictiers, and 
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Agincourt, or of those farmers’ sons and village lads who in their 
solid squares hurled back the pride of France in our last great struggle 
at Waterloo. 

An Englishman cannot appreciate the intensely depressing effect 
of the manufacturing districts upon the Canadian tourist. Accus- 
tomed as we are to the clear pure atmosphere and bright blue skies 
of our native land, the Black Country of England seems unnatural 
and uncanny, reminds one of the infernal regions, and arouses a sad 
sympathy for the poor human beings who have to live under such 
conditions. 

I was at the depot of an English regular regiment this summer. 
There were about 200 men drawn up, and I walked up and down the 
line to examine them closely. I found I could easily look over their 
helmets, and that they were slight short lads, almost all in their teens. 
They looked like a lot of schoolboys. I suppose they will be kept at 
the depét until they are old enough to join the regiment, and until 
good food, regular habits, and physical exercise will improve and 
strengthen their constitutions. I could not help thinking that the 
prophecy of the historian Froude, written a dozen years ago, was 
being rapidly fulfilled. Speaking ofthe crowding into manufacturing 
towns, he said :— 


The native vigour of our temperament might defy the influence of such a life 
for a quarter or for half a century. Experience, even natural probability, declared, 
that the grandchildren of the occupants of these dens must be sickly, poor, stunted 
wretches, whom no school teaching, however excellent, could save from physical 
decrepitude, 


I could not help thinking of these sentences as I saw these 
undersized, weakly looking boys, dressed in the historic red coat of 
England, and felt that upon them the safety and honour of our great 
Empire might at any time depend. I thought of Horace’s lines upon 
the growing degeneracy of the Roman citizen in his time, caused by 
the fields being abandoned and the people crowding into cities :-— 

They did not spring from sires like these 
The noble youth who dyed the seas 

With Carthaginian gore, 
Who great Antiochus overcame 

And Hannibal of yore. 


Sir Charles Dilke, in an article recently published, says :— 


Our breakdown is also evidenced by the lowering of the standard of enlistment. 
The guardsman is now habitually taken at 5 feet 7 inches, and the linesman at 
5 feet 34 inches. The shapes of the men now enlisted for the line are more 
startling than their small stature, and owing to our present system we are clearly 
drawing in an increased degree on inferior classes of the population. 


This, in my opinion, has been one outcome of the highly vaunted 
Free Trade policy—a huddling of the people into cities, a gradual 
weakening of the agricultural interest, a great decrease of country- 
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bred men, and a decay in the size and stamina of the masses of the 
population. For a time England no doubt prospered pecuniarily, and 
great fortunes were made; but now, with imports almost double the 
exports, with the imports steadily increasing and the exports steadily 
diminishing, the nation is not even gaining in her manufactures, but 
is losing to other nations every day. 

The design was to make England the workshop of the world ; but 
why should that be the ambition of any nation? Why should the 
English be the serfs of the universe, and do the dirty work for 
mankind ? 

The foreign countries almost all refuse England free entry into 
their markets, while in England they have every freedom. The 
imports from the British possessions in 1895 were 95,530,2101., 
the exports 70,001,524/., or as 94 to 7. The imports from foreign 
countries into the United Kingdom were 321,159,448/., the exports 
155,888,492/., or more than 2 to 1. I was informed that even to 
maintain this reduced export, the margin of profit was so small that 
only large establishments on an extensive scale, able to obtain capital 
at the smallest interest, could carry on business, and that the smaller 
factories were gradually going to the wall, and no one can foretell 
how long the margin of profit can be maintained. In some lines of 
production, such as the manufacture of tin plates, the profit has dis- 
appeared, and the industry has been entirely destroyed. 

The net result of fifty years of Free Trade on the one-sided prin- 
ciple has been to diminish the agricultural population and to weaken 
the physique of the British race, while even the chance of becoming the 
workshop of the world, which was the goal to be gained, is being lost. 

Mommsen, the great German historian, writing nearly fifty years 
ago, shows how in the decay of Rome similar influences of outside 
competition led to the destruction of the farming interests of that 
great Empire, and how this helped to bring about its downfall. I 
will quote from his History of Rome, vol. ii. p. 273 :— 


Under the unnatural disturbance of relations occasioned by the lamentable 
system of slave labour it would perhaps have been justifiable to impose a duty 
upon transmarine corn for the protection of the Italian farmer. 

The average price . . . . shows undeniably that the producers of grain in 
Italy were wholly destitute of a market for their produce, and in consequence corn 
and corn-land were almost valueless. Ina great industrial State, whose agriculture 
cannot feed its population,’such a result might perhaps be regarded as useful, or at 
any rate as not absolutely injurious ; but a country like Italy, where manufactures 
were inconsiderable, and agriculture was altogether the mainstay of the State, was 
in this way systematically ruined, and the welfare of the nation as a whole was 
sacrificed in the most shameful fashion to the interests of the essentially unpro- 
ductive population of the capital, to which, in fact, bread could never become too 
cheap. Nothing perhaps evinces so clearly as this how wretched was the constitu- 
tion and how incapable was the administration of this so-called golden age of the 
republic. Any representative system, however meagre, would have led at least to 
serious complaint, and to a perception of the seat of the evil ; but in those collective 
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assemblages of the citizens anything was listened to sooner than the warning 
voice of the foreboding patriot. Any Government that deserved the name would 
of itself have interfered ; but the mass of the Roman Senate, probably with well- 
meaning credulity, regarded the low price of grain as a real blessing for the people, 
and the Scipios and Flamininuses had forsooth more things to do—to emancipate 
the Greek, and to exercise the functions of republican kings—so the ship drove on 
unhindered towards the breakers. 

Above and beyond all the other evils I have mentioned is one 
which creates a great and pressing danger to our race, which 
should certainly be remedied at once in some way or other. 
The United Kingdom is dependent for its food on various sources 
of supply. The cultivation of wheat in England has decreased 
through foreign competition from 4,213,651 acres sown in 1856 to 
1,456,200 acres sown in 1895-6 (Corn Trade Year-Book, 1896, p. 80), 
and the sources of supply now are mainly confined to the United 
States and Russia, and countries under the control of Russia. 
According to the Corn Trade Year-Book for 1896, the United 
Kingdom imported that year 23,431,000 quarters of breadstuffs, and 
produced for home consumption 4,325,000 quarters. Of these im- 
ports Russia and the United States could control directly and in- 
directly about 19,160,000 quarters, leaving only 4,271,000 quarters 
of her imports coming from countries free from the control of those 
two Powers. In saying that they could control ‘directly or in- 
directly,’ I mean, for example, that England imported from France in 
1896 564,000 quarters and from Germany 308,000 quarters, but 
France imported that year 4,471,000 quarters and Germany 6,924,000 
quarters. Would not an embargo at once cut off the bulk of French 
and German imports, and thereby stop all exports? Would any 
nation, either to make money or to help a belligerent, allow the ex- 
port of food, with the certain result of bringing on a famine among 
its own people ?. Self-preservation is a law of nature, and if Russia 
and the United States withheld food products from all the world, as 
in case of war with the British Empire they undoubtedly would, the 
importing nations such as France and Germany would be forced to 
prohibit exports of food to prevent famine and revolution at home. 
The 4,271,000 quarters which England might be able to get come 
from Canada, Argentina, India, Chili, the Persian Gulf, and sundry 
other places, necessitating in order to obtain them the command of 
a number of divergent sea routes of immense distances. 

The supply of all other coarse grains which might be used for 
food is also badly placed, Russia and the United States controlling a 
very large proportion of it, as they do of bacon, ham, cheese, lard, 
cattle, and fresh beef, the stoppage of which would be felt in every 
direction. 

To all outward appearance, the Jubilee taught the onlookers to 
believe that the British Empire was not only the wealthiest of all 
nations, but also the strongest at sea, and with an actual and reserve 
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military strength equal to that of any nation ; and that, with the strong 
feeling of loyalty that evidently actuated every part, the Empire 
might defy the attacks of all comers. All this was apt to create an 
over-confidence in the public mind. 

Of all the millions who witnessed the great pageants in June last, 
how very few considered the weak points !—the diminution in trade, 
the vanishing profits, the increasing foreign competition, and the 
destruction of the agricultural interest. How few considered the 
danger to England, and through her to the Empire, of the precarious 
and hand-to-mouth food supply! Every day that things go on as they 
are, we are in danger—a danger that is constantly becoming more 
threatening. Our Empire is leaving it in the power of two not over- 
friendly nations to combine, and, by putting an embargo upon all food 
products, to be able, possibly, to starve England into submission ; and 
this they might do without capturing a gunboat, without winning a 
battle, without firing a shot. The sea routes might be kept open in 
every direction, but as the nations other than Russia and the United 
States, which alone could supply food, only send her now 4,271,000 
quarters, which presumably is the greater portion of their surplus, they 
certainly could not supply, in addition, more than a very small frac- 
tion of the 19,160,000 quarters which the United Kingdom would 
require to feed her people. 

The Mother Country is to-day, as a nation, in the position, as it 
were, of an impregnable fortress, which has been armed with the finest 
artillery, supplied with munitions of war and military matériel with- 
out limit, garrisoned beyond its need, and stored with water for years, 
but in which no provision has been made for a secure supply of food, 
without which all the other precautions are absolutely useless, The 
great lesson to us all is that every effort should be made by all parts 
of the Empire to have this evil remedied, and the food supply made 
safe, in order that we may be self-dependent and self-sustaining in 
every particular. The food to feed the British people should be grown 
upon British soil, under the flag of the Empire, where it could be 
secured in case of war, and where it would be among people ready to 
fight for it and guard it for the common cause. 

I discussed this question with many people in England, and with 
some of the best authorities, and the replies to my suggestions of 
danger were varied. Some would not discuss the possibility of war 
with the United States. Canadians, who are better able to judge of 
the state of feeling on this continent, know that if England were in 
a life-and-death struggle, and particularly if it were with Russia, the 
United States would be almost certain to throw in their whole strength 
against England. The belief which they have, that in combination 
with Russia they would with ease be able by a joint embargo to 
bring England to her knees, adds greatly to the danger of war. If 
England’s food supply were safe within her Empire, the United States 
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Government would be more inclined for peace, and their diplomatic 
tone would at once become more courteous. Some thought that in 
case of war these nations would not put an embargo on food products 
because it would interfere with their trade, and that, having command 
of the sea, Great Britain could get the food. They seemed to forget 
that, if we had command of the sea, these ‘nations would have only 
one possible weapon, an embargo on food, and would be driven to use 
the only offensive action possible. Then some relied on trade theories, 
such as that the demand would create the supply, which they thought 
would override all military conditions. I asked why the demand did 
not create the supply for the French in Paris in 1870. Then they 
admitted that war did sometimes upset trade theories. 

I found a general confidence that theories of some kind, or luck, 
or a kind Providence, or something, would bring them through all 
right ; but I found no one able to satisfy me as to how England could 
be fed under the war conditions I have mentioned. No one seemed 
to appreciate that in the great wars with Napoleon the United King- 
dom was able to feed itself, and that even as late as the Crimean War in 
1854-5 the home production was, after deducting seed, 16,427,742 
quarters and the imports only 2,983,000 quarters. The present con- 
dition of Great Britain is without a parallel either in its own history or 
the history of any great nation. England is living from hand to mouth 
more than people have any idea of. I found from the best authority I 
could get in Liverpool, that in August, when I was there, the supply 
of wheat in the hands of importers was for between three and four weeks 
only—inquiry in a number of bakers’ shops disclosing the fact that 
the average supply in them was for about four or five days, in the large 
bakeries less than a week, in the mills three or four weeks. Two 
months’ stoppage of foreign corn would reduce the rations for the 
people to about one-fourth of what is required, and half of it would 
have to be secured by the command of many divergent and lengthened 
sea routes. 

The belief in the certainty of keeping command of the sea is also 
another instance of the feeling of over-confidence to which I have 
already alluded. I do not believe Great Britain can obtain the abso- 
lute and complete command of the sea everywhere. She may be able, 
and I hope and believe she will be able, to command certain routes 
and keep them open. She may be able to be in command, at any 
particular point where it is necessary for her to be in command, but 
it is unreasonable to expect that any fleet of 500 or even 700 ships 
could command all the sea routes, all the time, in all parts of the 
world. For this reason the food supply is the great and pressing 
danger, and should be put right at all hazards and at whatever cost 
may be necessary, either in money or theories. 

There are several ways in which matters might be improved. 
National granaries is one suggestion, for which much can be said, and 
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if adopted would make the Empire safer; but it would be a very 
costly method, and would be a greater burden in money than a duty 
on foreign corn, which might be imposed in place of the duty on tea, 
tobacco, and some other articles in common use by the people. Gran- 
aries, while adding to the safety, would add nothing to the wealth, 
progress, or stability of the Empire; but preferential tariffs would 
strengthen the Colonies immensely in population and wealth, would 
in the end strengthen and increase the trade of England, and would 
bind all parts of the Empire in the bonds of a common interest. If 
the preference was greater in favour of the home farmer, it would 
revive agriculture, and give employment to hundreds of thousands of 
men who are competing with the factory hands and tending to 
reduce wages. A sufficient duty, and it need not be large, would 
ensure within the British Isles the growth of 15,000,000 quarters of 
wheat, instead of five or six millions as at present. small preference 
of two or three shillings a quarter against the foreigner would increase 
the Canadian production by leaps and bounds. We have in Canada 
fertile wheat-bearing land, capable of producing the finest wheat in 
the world, in quantities far more than sufficient to feed Great Britain ; 
and a slight preference would send emigration to fill up our fields 
and strengthen a portion of the Empire, instead of fostering and 
encouraging and building up foreign countries, which may at any 
time be hostile. 

The sea route from Canada to England from the Straits of Belle 
Isle to the North of Ireland is almost a British route. It has no 
foreign naval stations to the North, and it is guarded by our stations 
at Halifax and St. John’s on the West, and Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Milford Haven and Bear Haven on the East. It is, without any 
doubt, the safest and most easily defended sea route from England in 
any direction. 

The objection to this suggestion is that it would aid Canada. If 
it is not more important for England, and more advantageous to her 
ten times over than to Canada, it is not worth discussing ; Canada is 
getting on all right. If her progress is not very fast, it is sure and 
on solid ground. We are not afraid of being starved into submission, 
and believe we can hold our freedom as a people, if it comes to straight 
fighting, as our fathers did in 1812, 1813, and 1814, against odds many 
times greater than we are likely to have toencounternow. But the 
British Empire is our Empire, as it is the Empire of every part ; and 
we are as much interested in the safety of the heart of it as is any 
portion, and we have the right to urge that England shall take steps 
to make her condition safe. 

If such a war should happen as we have been discussing, the 
heaviest brunt of the fighting would fall upon the Canadian people. 
Russia would probably attack India ; and the United States, Canada. 
It is not a pleasant prospect for us to look forward to, with England’s 
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food supply in the condition it is. Six millions of us Northern men, 
fighting on our own soil for our homes and freedom and all we hold 
dear, would, we believe, be able to hold our own in spite of the odds ; 
but in what a position would we be placed, if we heard of the men, 
women, and children of England starving and pleading for peace, and 
being told by the United States that we must lay down our arms 
before they would send the food to save the lives of our brethren in 
England! 

We have a right to ask the English people to provide against 
this disaster, either by granaries, bounties, preferential tariffs, or in 
any other way. This should ke done, not to carry out or to upset 
any trade theories, but as an insurance against a great national 
danger, as a necessary expenditure, as a war measure of defence. 


GEORGE T. DENISON. 


The Editor of Tow Nineteents Centory cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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